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B. A. I. S. 1925 with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
An experience 
in optimism 

THE successful promoter of a real 
estate development is at once a 
dreamer and a practical man of 
affairs. On faith, he risks a big 
initial investment. And then invites 
the public to see the possibilities 
as he sees them and share in the 
rewards of courage. 

The advertising of Coral Gables, 
Florida, has been a series of beau- 
tifully designed and delightfully 
executed invitations to the Ameri- 
can people to come, see and live. 

There never was an account 
where such a lavish amount of ad- 
vertising material lay so close to 
hand, pouring golden sunshine, soft 
winds, gorgeous flowers, a tropical moon above 
sibilant waters, a land of perpetual summer. 

Using it to advantage has been a matter of editing, 
which is hard. For what it really requires is to set 
it all to the sweetest music. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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If you match your sell- 
ing power with farm 
buying power— 


you need cover only 30 states! 


There is no profitable “national” farm market cover- 
ing 48 states—for in 30 states are 90% of all farms— 
84% of all farm-owned automobilese—90% of all 
farm-owned telephones—88.7% of all farm income! 


In these states you have over 80% of your dealers 
and jobbers. And here, too, are 2,125,000 buying 
farmers that are reached with authority by the 15 
papers of the Standard Unit. These papers have no 
newsstand sales—but more R. F. D. circulation than 
any “national” medium. Their cost is lowest for 
results, too! 


Read our Story in 


Detail on Pages 
147 to 172 
Ghe 
STANDARD £8¥ UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D, Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 








Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local. 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Michigan Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette Wallaces’ Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
Kansas Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Pacific Rural Press 





The Farmer, St. Paul The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer 
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What about Advertising Appro- 
priations for 1927?r 


Not a Prophecy but Some News about National Advertising Which May 
Prove Interesting or Significant ’ 


By Roy Dickinson 


HIS is the open season for 

prophets. It is a very back- 
ward bank president, captain of in- 
dustry or business writer who is 
not able and willing to lay down 
four fundamental reasons why 
business is going to be good, bet- 
ter or best for the coming year. 
Many of them draw attention to 
present facts about pig iron or 
little pigs and from them make 
certain definite conclusions about 
business next July for cream 
separators. Production of open- 
hearth furnaces during the first 
three weeks in January sometimes 
leads men to make certain reckon- 
ings and prejudgments about busi- 
ness, only to discover later that a 
revolution in Java, a new system 
of currency in France, the situa- 
tion in Tripoli, or a total failure 
of the camphor crop in Formosa, 
has sent their prize predictions 
glimmering. 

The present writer leaves 
prophecies to prophets, who on fre- 
quent occasions turn out to be total 
losses, and confines himself to a 
few facts which he believes will 
interest men concerned with ad- 
vertising. These facts also seem 
to the writer to be of at least as 
much importance as the present 
amount of car loadings and other 
more familiar facts commonly 
used by economists, bankers and 
others who tell us how the pulse 
of business is beating. For what 
follows is a measure of the 
courage of big men who are plan- 
ning big things. 


None will deny that general 
prosperity has something to do 
with the courage of those who go 
out hard after more business. 
Both men and mice, it is true, 
make plans and we have been told 
by the poet what sometimes hap- 
pens to them. Yet, courage in 
going ahead has often changed 
business stagnation to activity. 
Definite instances from industrial 
history prove the fact. Prosperity 
is founded on the efforts of men 
with the courage to plan big 
things; permanent leadership in 
business has been attained only by 
continuity of effort in advertising 
and sales methods. 

Therefore, still without making 
any prophecy, but with the above 
thoughts in mind, I would defy 
anyone not to be a bull on 1927 
who could sit here with me now 
and look over the fifty-one letters 
lying in a pile on the desk, writ- 
ten on the letterheads of some 
of the greatest industries in 
America, which tell of their adver- 
tising plans for the year we are 
just entering. 

These letters were received in 
response to a note sent to approxi- 
mately 150 of the largest newspaper 
and magazine advertisers of last 
year. The note asked them whether 
they had decided upon their 1927 
advertising appropriation, and 
whether this year’s would be 
larger or smaller than last year’s, 
or whether there is to be no ap- 
preciable change. Many of the ad- 
vertisers who replied say that they 
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are going to go ahead on the same 
appropriation as last year for the 
first six months as is their cus- 
tom, and will then make plans 
for the last six months based upon 
conditions at that time. Several 
of the letters received are from 
railroads which, having spent much 
money during the year for increas- 
ing their facilities and in large 
purchases of rolling stock and 
other material, gave it as their 
opinion that their appropriation 
would be approximately the same 
this year as last, with reconsidera- 
tion due in three to four months. 
Of the total replies 43.5 per cent 
are of this type. Out of the total 
number, only eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent were undecided and only 2.2 
per cent were of the opinion that 
they might make a slight decrease 
in their appropriation for the year. 
This small percentage is further 
cut down by one manufacturer who 
says that during the last year he 
experimented in a large list of 
mediums and localities to discover 
his best bets on which he will con- 
centrate this year. 

The others, 53.5 per cent of the 
entire number, on top of a year 
which was a record breaker in a 
great number of industries and 
which produced some of the big- 
gest advertising appropriations in 
the history of advertising, say 
definitely that they are making 
substantial increases in their ap- 
propriations for 1927. 

It is impressive, for example, to 
read the letter from the president 
of a great Chicago company which, 
in 1925, spent more than $1,325,000 
in advertising and increased that 
amount greatly in 1926. He says: 
“While our advertising appropria- 
tion for 1926 is the biggest we 
have ever made, we will exceed it 
in 1927.” He is but one out of 
fifty who are making big plans. 
Most of the increases mentioned 
are more definite as to the amount 
of the increase. 

This man’s appropriation and the 
others quoted herewith are not 
based upon mere optimism or guess 
work, but upon careful analysis 
of market conditions, upon a re- 
capitulation of last year’s net sales 
and a forecast of this year’s sales 
upon careful study and 
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knowledge of the particular busi- 
ness. 

Here is an automobile company 
whose appropriation runs into the 
millions. With its market for 
1927 carefully analyzed the com- 
pany says: “Our appropriation will 
exceed that for last year by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent.” An- 
other over-a-million-a-year adver- 
tiser, a company that has just 
finished the most prosperous year 
in its history, has made an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in its 1927 
appropriation. That is not the 
largest percentage of increase 
either, for here we have a big 
automobile manufacturer who 
states that his company’s own ad- 
vertising expenditure for 1927 will 
be 40 per cent larger than for 
1926, and in addition he has plans 
under way which will insure that 
his dealers do more co-operative 
advertising than in the past. This 
dealer advertising is partly paid 
for by the manufacturer so that 
he estimates the total increase of 
both appropriations will be above 
50 per cent. 

An important food manufacturer 
has made a 40 per cent increase in 
his appropriation over last year, 
and one of the largest automobile 
manufacturers in the country will 
exceed his 1926 appropriation by 
35 per cent. A prominent adver- 
tiser in the building field plans a 
35 per cent increase. 

It is interesting in reading over 
these letters to see how fast some 
of these concerns have come along 
in the last few years and to note 
how courage in planning for 
broader markets has brought great 
increases in business to them. 
Thus, the last available figures 
of a big manufacturer in Wis- 
consin show approximately $600,- 
000 invested in 1925 in newspapers 
and magazines. He writes that 
he has just made his appro- 
priation for 1927 and that an in- 
crease of 8 per cent will make his 
total investment somewhat over 
$1,000,000 for the year. His 
method of determining his ap- 
propriation is a definite percentage 
of sales. Here is another manu- 
facturer who, according to the 
records, spent approximately $190,- 
000 in newspapers and magazines 
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in 1925. His appropriation for 
1927 will show no “appreciable 
change upward” and yet he writes 
that it will be approximately $1,- 
000,000 for the year for all 
mediums. 

In a great many other cases, the 
large increase was made in 1926. 
The very fact that practically the 
same amount is to be spent in 1927 
or, as in many instances, a 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent increase added 
to it, shows that these men who 
formerly spent far smaller amounts 
in advertising year after year are 
standing by their guns and enter- 
ing 1927 with as much courage as 
they met and concluded the record 
year of 1926. In many other 
cases, the letters indicate that ap- 
propriations at the end of 1927 
will show even larger increases 
than those now estimated in ad- 
vance. 


BANKS ON THE PRESENT 


One manufacturer from Iowa, 
for example, tells us that his 1927 
appropriation will exceed that for 
1926 in proportion to the increase 
of last year’s volume over the year 
before, plus the month-to-month 
increase of sales volume during 
1927 over that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. In other 
words, he bases his appropriation 
not alone upon the sales volume 
for the preceding year nor upon 
the anticipated volume of the new 
year, but upon a combination of 
the total sales volume for the 
preceding year plus the sales 
volume month by month for the 
new year. If, in 1926, this com- 
pany’s sales increased 50 per cent 
over 1925, this year’s appropriation 
would automatically be based upon 
this 50 per cent increase. Then, 
if the company found on the first 
of February that a 30 per cent 
increase for January, 1927, over 
1926 had been turned in, a sum 
based upon that 30 per cent in- 
crease would be added to its 1927 
appropriation and this added in- 
crease would probably be applied 
to the February program so as to 
reap the immediate reward from 
the increased volume obtained just 
a few days previous. This ac- 


celerative endowment plan of ap- 
propriation 


building has been 
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adopted by several of the other 
manufacturers not included in the 
number who have definitely in- 
creased this year, but who as they 
go ahead, will undoubtedly show 
large increases during the year. 

Another one of the largest ad- 
vertisers in America, a company 
with a great many subsidiaries, all 
of which are advertisers in their 
respective fields, has already made 
a 1927 appropriation larger by 20 
per cent than the record one of 
last year. 

Automobile makers, as a class, 
scem to be stepping out with great 
courage and determination, judg- 
ing by the amount of their in- 
creases in advertising appropria- 
tions designated by a prominent 
banker as “a scientific factor for 
stimulating sales.” In addition to 
the large increases already men- 
tioned among big automobile 
manufacturers, here are three or 
four other ones. A 20 per cent 
increase by a medium size factory. 
A 33 per cent increase by a larger 
one. A “large increase,” amount 
unspecified, by one of the oldest 
advertisers in the business; a 20 
per cent increase by a small manu- 
facturer; a letter from the very 
prosperous maker of a medium 
price car which says, “We are 
planning an increase in our ap- 
propriation but.are not yet able to 
tell you definitely just what that 
increase will be”; a 35 per cent 
increase by a company putting out 
a radically new model. These and 
similar plans indicate that the in- 
dustry which sold 4,461,652 cars 
and trucks last year, a gain of 
3.8 per cent over the year before, 
is again proceeding upon a planned 
production program. Last year, 
the industry judged its market 
accurately. This year apparently 
looks bigger to the men who back 
their analysis of the year just 
ahead with increases of millions of 
dollars invested in advertising space. 

Storage battery makers and ac- 
cessory manufacturers generally 
are following their lead. A battery 
maker announces a 25 per cent in- 
crease, a brake manufacturer one 
of 12 per cent, another battery 
maker will invest 10 per cent 
more in advertising than last year, 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Now is the time for all goodmen... 
—Baby-talk for Sox Evans 


No Hunt & Peck System here! When Sox tantalizes the tabs 
in his high school course, he’s up front with the band. He’s a 
near-man learning the ins and outs of business procedure. 

It’s the same way with 500,000 other up-and-coming chaps like 
Sox who read and buy through THE AMERICAN Boy. Eighty per 
cent of them are of high school age. They need and buy everything 
that you do. Their shoes and socks and hats are built for men. 
Fact is, these fellows are men in everything but years. 

They average 15% to 16 years of age, 5 feet 4 inches in their 
stocking feet and 115 pounds in weight. Typewriters aren’t the 
only things in their lives, either. They’re on their toes in every- 
thing they do. They play basketball, football, golf; go to highbrow 
shindigs. They eat tons of food. They buy in a man-sized way and 
you can count on everything being the very latest and the best. 

Sell to them through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN 
Boy, the magazine they all read and believe in. Copy received by 
February 10th will appear in April. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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CINCINNATI 


O THE DEALER wanted-merchan- 

dise is worth more than cash. He 
voluntarily exchanges cash for it, for 
to him wanted-merchandise represents 
cash plus a profit. 

New dealers in any line automati- 
cally stock wanted-merchandise ; old 
dealers continue to stock it with a 
minimum of pressure. 


* . * 


THE CREATION of a consumer demand 
for any new article strong enough to 
make of any commodity wanted-mer- 
chandise is demanding a higher and 
higher order of ability, training and 
experience. 





THOMPSON Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“I Know J Wouldn’t Do It—” 





That Old Enemy—Personal Point of View 


By S. Roland Hall 


HE man who said it is a 
seasoned, well-rounded _ busi- 
ness man, one who arrived long 
ago but who still works at his 
job because he loves business. He 
couldn’t fairly be called a narrow 


type. 

All of which makes more 
strange the remark that I use as 
the title of this article. 

He had been talking about his 
interest in a commodity sold 
generally in drug stores. One day 
a letter came to his home, en- 
closing a card good for a free 
trial bottle—no strings attached. 
His wife remarked: “Here’s your 
chance to get a free bottle.” 

“But,” says he, “the card laid 
around for days. I intended to 
use it but never did. That scheme 
must have fallen flat. I know / 
wouldn’t do it.” 

I looked at him in silent amaze- 
ment for a moment. “Do you,” 
I asked finally, “happen to know how 
many people out of each thousand 
solicited turned in those cards and 
what the actual effect on drug- 
store distribution was?” 

Of course he saw the point at 
once and was big enough to admit 
it. But, offhand, he was willing 
to condemn a distribution effort on 
just one person’s action on the 
free-trial offer. For the moment, 
his conclusion was that the whole 
consuming world acted exactly as 
he did. 

Sometimes, instead of saying “I 
know I wouldn’t do it,” these 
gentlemen who forget the law of 
averages vary the remark by 
phrasing it “I know I don’t do it.” 

Some years ago, I sat at a 
luncheon table with five other 
men who declared that they never 
paid any attention to newspaper 
advertisements of any kind. It 
was about ten days after the 
Packard company’s announcement 
of a substantial drop in prices. I 
challenged the remark. “Every 


mother’s son of you has seen the 
Packard announcement about re- 





duced prices. You have to admit 
it. And that announcement has 
so far appeared in no medium but 
the newspapers.” 

They admitted, grudgingly. 

“Make it brief, very brief,” 
argued a man earning $20,000 a 
year, when he commissioned me to 
prepare a document for young 
men earning from $1,000 to $2,500 
a year. “I don’t believe anybody 
reads these pages containing 200 
to 300 words each.” 

I saw about a thousand letters 
a week indicating that those pages 
of detailed information, such as he 
was condemning, were read with 
a reasonable approach to thorough- 


ness. My opinion didn’t prove 
anything. His didn’t. The let- 
ters did. 


“Advertising alone never makes 
sales. It is only a help to the 
salesman and _ should be so 
planned.” No qualification is made 
by the man who lays down this 
dictum. 

Well, well, well, is it so? Just 
how is the rather nice little total 
sale of $170,000,000 a year made 
by Sears, Roebuck & Company? 
And how are the very large totals 
of several wholesale concerns, sell- 
ing to merchants alone and using 
only printed salesmanship, made? 

“It is a very cheap way to try 
for the sale of business books— 
this printing of the sales letter on 
both sides of the letter-sheet, 
using no fill-in and using 114-cent 
stamps. It doesn’t appeal to me.” 

My dear fellow, it is interesting, 
of course, to know what appeals 
to you and what doesn’t, but don’t 
you stop to reflect that what the 
publisher is doing is based on his 
experience with many, many 
thousands of mailings? Doesn’t 
it occur to you that he is working 
by the law of averages instead of 
accepting as infallible the remark 
of his wife, his brother-in-law, or 
his secretary that “I would” or “I 
wouldn’t”’? 


Of course it is natural. I mean 
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In 1926 


National Advertisers 
Purchased 
3,620, ota lines* 


The Bes Moines 
Register and Gribune 


701,553 lines more 


National Advertising 
than in 1925. 


*Evening and Sunday 
Editions Only. Morning 
lineage not included. 


190,000 Daily—160,000 Sunday 
99% in lowa 
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it is natural for us to be guided 
by our own tastes, temperaments 
and habits. We, none of us, know 
ourselves as well as we might, but 
we at least know ourselves better 
than we know any other son of 
Adam. So, day after day, we are 
prone to use our lone little self as 
a yardstick. “Jones wouldn’t do it 
because I wouldn’t do it.” “It 
wouldn’t appeal to a banker, to a 
farmer, to a home manager, to a 
high-school girl—just because it 
doesn’t hit me right.” 

If we aren’t vigilant, this 
adroit old enemy “personal point 
of view” catches us off first base— 
asleep, flat-footed. 

Yes, I plead guilty. I have been 
caught a number of times. I once 
said no woman would ever re- 
spond favorably to a distinctively 
feminine appeal—only to go home 
and find my own wife had bought. 
Every woman knew! I didn’t. 
What’s more, I spoke without try- 
ing to find out. 

I was very skeptical many years 
ago about the Christmas Club 
feature of the banks—didn’t think 
it would work. The scheme was 
a great winner. 

What any one of us thinks 
about some plan may not be very 
vital. It is barely possible that we 
may be the only one thinking that 
way. If we died overnight, the 
single adverse vote might be lost! 
What does the test on 500 or 


1,000 show? What does the law. 


of averages prove? That’s the 


question. 





Large Campaign for Syracuse 


Washing Machine 
The Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., will use 
newspapers in 160 cities in the United 
States and Canada as part of its plans 
to make 1927 exceed its 1926 sales 
record of Easy Washing Machines. The 
campaign which will be conducted was 
outlined at a recent meeting of dis- 

trict managers and salesmen. 


Morton Gibbons-Neff Joins 


Charles Paist Company 

Morton Gibbons-Neff, for several 
years advertising manager and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Dill & 
Collins, Philadelphia paper manufac- 
turers, has become production manager 
of the Charles Paist Company, Phila- 
delphia, direct-mail service. 
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Gardner Agency Transfers 
John E. Finneran 


John FE. Finneran, who has been 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, of which 
he is vice-president, has joined the staff 
of the New York office. This transfer 
is influenced by the increased activities 
in the East of the advertising accounts 
a his direction. 

Palmer, for many years with 
ax ‘St. Louis office where he worked 
closely with Mr. Finneran, also has 
joined the New York office. 





Pacific Coast Berry Growers 
Plan Five-Year Campaign 


An advertising budget of $50,000 a 
year over a peri of five years will 
be raised by the Berry Growers Foun- 
dation, Inc., of which W. S. Linklater 
of Puyallup, Wash., has been elected 
chairman. Berry growers and com- 
mercial packers of the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington have formed this 
association for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a national advertising campaign 
to broaden the market for their crops. 





New Accounts for Hawley 
Agency 


The Life Extension Institute, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the Hawley 
Advertising Company, Inc., also of that 
city, to direct its newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. 

Henry Maillard, Long Island City, 

Y., has also placed its advertising 
account with this agency. The Mail- 
lard company manufactures chocolates 
and bonbons. 


Celotex Advances O’Neill 
Ryan, Jr 

O’Neill Ryan, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of insulating 
building material, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the company 
in charge of sales promotion. Edwin 
Cox has been appointed advertising 
manager. 








Vanity Fair Silk Account for 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, 
Pa., manufacturers of silk underwear 
and hosiery, have placed their advertis- 
ing account with the New York office 
of the Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
advertising agency. 





New Account for Freeze and 
Vogel 
The Flax-Li-Num Insulating Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of 
insulation material, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Freeze and Vogel, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., advertising. 
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-ad by More Than Four Out “of Five Milwaukee Families 


“ | Another Billion Dollar 
- | Year for Milwaukee! 


: HE value of repens goods in 
a 1926 totaled ¢4012,632,262--an increase 


: of more than $50,00 Hoo over 1925. 


The 133,302 wo bon ficing these goods 
earned an_ave wage of $1,563 in 1926, as 


| x ra mf 524 in 1925. 
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status as first American. city in 
dustries, coupled with Wiscon- 


sin’s ts, is 

and 
consistent hig the 
rich Milwaukee 


Through The Mitws 1 
can build a maximum votttfiie of ‘nti here 
in 1927 at a single low advertising cost per sale. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ———_ 


FIRST BY MERIT 














More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 
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<= seven-day paper. 
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UTOMOBILE tire manufac- 
turers place more advertising 

in The Daily News than in any 
other Chicago paper. In 1926 
they placed 44,742 agate lines of 
display advertising in The Daily 
News, which was 38 per cent 
more than the next daily paper 
carried and 19 per cent more than 
the total carried by the highest 














: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
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UHTURERS’ ADVERTISING 


C- In this great and growing tire 
1g market, where more than 368,000 
ly automobiles were registered in 
6 1926, The Daily News is chosen 
of as the ideal medium for the tire 
y manufacturer’s advertising 
it because with its daily average 


circulation of more than 400,000, 
concentrated 94 per cent in the 


t city and its suburbs, it reaches 
the majority of people who have 
automobiles. 


To sell tires or any other auto- 
mobile equipment in the Chicago 
market, direct your sales mes- 
sages to the Chicago family in 
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“Here's what those 
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DARTNELL 


REPORTER 
felt the pulse of the Okla- 


And oh, boy! what 
surprising things he discovered! 
To the extent of five full pages 
in the January 8th issue of Sales 
Management he featured the Okla- 
homa farm market. 

Alongside of a picture of a pros- 
perous looking two-story farm 
house with shrubbery, beautiful 
lawn, and wire fencing, is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“Farm homes like this are not 
at all uncommon in Oklahoma— 
and they are rich markets for al- 
most every modern product and 
device which make farming easier 
and better, and life more enjoy- 
able.” The writer goes on to say 
that the largest gains in value of 
crops in Oklahoma in 1926 over 
1925 were made in wheat and 


homa farmer. 
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avement 


folks 
think 
O f me. 


corn—a significant development in 
country where too much cotton has 
been raised. The gain in wheat 
amounted to almost $50,000,000, 
while that in corn was more than 
$20,000,000. Only one other state 
raised more wheat than Oklahoma 
in 1926. 

And then he concluded his article 
in this way: “The sales manager 
who treats Oklahoma as an orphan 
child is cutting his own throat. 
There are enough sales opportu- 
nities in Oklahoma to help make 
the line on your sales chart reach 
out for new peaks.” 

Sales Management only repeats 
the story of prosperity that is 
given Oklahoma by Babson, Forbes, 
Brookmire, and the Government. 
As Oklahoma is 73% _ rural, 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ad- 
vertising will give you big sales 
in this rich farm market. 
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Are You Using the Department 
Store Training Department? 


Tne Buyer No Longer Assumes the Entire Responsibility for Any and 
All Promotion in His Department 


By James H. Greene 


Director, Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh 


i merchandising through de- 
partment stores, the usual con- 
tact is with the buyer. The manu- 
facturer’s representative sells the 
buyer a bill of goods. If the 
buyer has bought the same line 
before, there is probably little said 
about it. Whatever is done to 
promote its sale depends upon the 
buyer and representative. If the 
representative is aggressive and 
has the time, and the buyer is in- 
terested, the former may talk to 
the salespeople individually or in 
groups. Or the buyer may relay 
to his salespeople the information 
he has obtained. 

Many manufacturers have pre- 
pared literature designed to give 
salespeople the necessary informa- 
tion about their products. In most 
cases this is sent to the buyer or 
given to him by the representative. 
It may be distributed to the sales- 
people or it may accumulate dust 
on the buyer’s desk. 

Trade journals contain material 
for which manufacturers are in 
part responsible. Much of this 
material is well-written from the 
training viewpoint and can be used 
by stores to good advantage. 

Some manufacturers, such as 
Colgate & Company, Cheney Bros., 
and the Esmond Mills, have se- 
‘ured trained educational workers 
who visit the stores and give talks 
ind demonstrations. 

Almost every store contains ex- 
iibits from one or more manufac- 
urers. In most cases they find 
iccasional use but very often they 
ire merely piled in a corner. 

Some manufacturers have films 
showing factories and manufac- 
uring processes which are loaned 
o stores. Those which have 
facilities for using films have 
found them to be a valuable aid in 
irousing interest and teaching 


facts about the product. 


All of the devices discussed 
here are valuable and are pro- 
ducing some results. There is 
running through them all, how- 
ever, a certain thread of uncer- 
tainty. Is it all real training ma- 
terial? Is it being used to the 
greatest degree of efficiency pos- 
sible? In considering the possi- 
bilities of improving this type of 
service to retailers, the thought at 
once occurs, how many manufac- 
turers are tying their educational 
efforts in with the organized train- 
ing programs which large stores 
now have? Some are doing this. 
Others may be ignorant of the 
fact that there is a training organi- 
zation in the modern large depart- 
ment store, and that the use of 
this training department might 
make their efforts more effective. 

The Research Bureau for Re- 
tail Training of the University of 
Pittsburgh in its work with the 
twenty-five co-operating depart- 
ment stores which compose its 
membership has had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the making 
of these programs. Its chief func- 
tion is research work, the final 
product of which is training ma- 
terial. With this background as 
well as the work which it has done 
for the Cooper Underwear Com- 
pany, the American Radiator Com- 
pany, and the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America, it is in a position 
to assist manufacturers in the 
preparation of training material 
and advise them as to the best 
ways of getting the material used. 


THE MODERN TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
A DEPARTMENT STORE 


It is first necessary to describe 
briefly the training organization in 
a modern department store. The 
training department no longer con- 
sists of one overworked person lo- 
cated in a far away room who 
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teaches new salespeople to make 
out saleschecks. Training direc- 
tors and supervisors today are men 
and women with training in insti- 
tutions which are supported by 
stores. This relationship affords 
training of a very practical nature. 
They can talk intelligently with 
merchandise men and buyers and 
work closely with these executives. 

The training department still 
functions as the agency for the 
initiation of new people into the 
store; it still. is responsible for 
keeping down errors and com- 
plaints, but, in addition, it is the 
clearing house for all of the train- 
ing activities in the store. It as- 
sumes part of the responsibility by 
centralized training in its own 
quarters for which it is solely re- 
sponsible. In the oninion of the 
Bureau, in degree of importance 
this represents about 15 per cent 
of the training which is necessary. 
The other 85 per cent must be 
done in the department by the 
buyer, his associates and assis- 
tants. This is not a new idea. At 
one time, the buyer assumed the 
entire responsibility for any and 
all training that was given. It has 
been found, however, that the 
buyer needs help. He may or may 
not have the facts. He may be 
unable to organize the facts into a 
training plan. What is needed is 
someone with a training viewpoint 
to help him organize his training 
program, show him how to put it 
over, and then see that he does it. 
This does not mean of course that 
results are obtained by pressure. 
The training supervisor, to be suc- 
cessful, must sell himself or her- 
self to the buyer, secure his in- 
terest, and the rest will follow. 
Usually in a large store there are 
several training supervisors, each 
of whom works with a group of 
buyers. They come to know the 
department and merchandise prob- 
lems and of course have but one 
type of responsibility, namely, 
training. 

If the department training work 
is to be effective, it must be defi- 
nitely planned and written up. 
Training is just as important as 
advertising and selling. Writing 
sales plans is not new to the buyer, 
so that the efficient training super- 
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visor has little difficulty in secur- 
ing his co-operation. 

Training in the department is 
accomplished by scheduled meet- 
ings, demonstrations, individual 
training on the job and the read- 
ing of prepared material on which 
there is an informal but thorough 
quizzing. Some materials for this 
work are supplied by the Bureau, 
but neither it nor the training 
supervisors can supply detailed in- 
formation about the merchandise. 
That must- be supplied by the 
buyer and he in turn must get it 
from the manufacturer. Such 
material can be presented in meet 
ings, used in demonstrations, and 
given to salespeople to read. But 
in order to be usable it must be 
prepared from the training view- 
point and must get into the de- 
partment training program. 


HOW THE MANUFACTURER CAN 
HELP MOST EFFECTIVELY 


What the manufacturer shoul: 
do first of all is to prepare 
his literature so that it can 
be used by the buyer and the 
training department in the depart 
ment training program. The Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training 
has worked out a list of ten values 
which customers look for in pur- 
chasing all kinds of merchandise. 
The list does not apply in its en- 
tirety to any one item of merchan- 
dise, and appropriate values must 
be selected for each item. The list 
with suggestions for its use fol- 
lows: 


FASHIONABLENESS— 
= demand is there for it? 
What are >» new features? 
SEASONABLEN ss— 
AF is 2, desirable just now? 
APPEAR E— 
What on we it looking ? 
DISTINCTIVEN Ss— 


hy is it “different?” 
What special appeal bas it? 
(exclusive? handmade? imported?) 


SUITABILITY— 

For what use is it appropriate? 
QUALITY— 

Of what only is the material? 

How is the workmanship? 
SERVICEABILITY— 

Is it durable? Why? 

How can it 4 kept in good condition? 
SANITARY O 
HYGIENIC QUALITY— 

What gives it this feature? 
CONVENIENCE OR COMFORT— 

What things make it comfortable or 

convenient? 
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TRADE NAME— 
What standards or guarantee an the 
manufacturer maintain? 


This list will be of value in 
giving the selling points of the 
merchandise and can be used di- 
rectly in a training program. De- 
scriptions of manufacturing proc- 
esses are also of value. What the 
customer is most interested in, 
however, are the special features 
which make the product superior 
to that of competitors. Similarly, 
directions for the use of a product 
are valuable training material if 
given briefly and in terms easily 
understood. The following piece 
of literature prepared for FAB is 
especially commendable for its 
brevity, clarity, and comprehen- 
siveness. 


How to Wash Silk, Rayon and 
Colored Fabrics | 

Here are the important points to re- 
member when washing a delicate fabric 
or colored material: 

1. Make sure the fabric and color are 
washable. 

The safest way is to test a sample or 
a hidden part of the garment, by 
squeezing it for five minutes in luke- 
warm FAB suds. If the color and tex- 
ture are not harmed, the fabric can be 
safely washed by the following method 
2. The temperature of the water must 

be right. 

Use a thermometer and make sure 
water is not warmer than ninety degrees 
F. (almost cool) for silk, rayon and 
colored fabrics. (Woolen materials can 
stand just a little warmer water—100 


3. Avoid friction. 

Do not rub or twist. Cup your hands 
this way (picture) and gently squeeze 
the water through the fabric. 

4. Wash quickly. 

Soaking in water will affect fibers and 
color. ashing should not take over 
five minutes—less if possible. 

5. Use this mild soap—FAB. 

FAB was made for washing delicate 
fabrics and colors. It dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly. It is 
pure, mild and safe. 

6. Rinse “ge -4 

Put the fabric through three cool 
rinse waters. 
Fe oY quickly. 

1 in towel to absorb moisture. Re- 
wan immediately and shake to dry 
(never shake rayon). Crepes and all 
knitted goods should be stretched to 
original shape while drying. Dry flat 
with towels between all surfaces. 

8. Iron on wrong side. 

When almost dry, press lightly and 
quickly with a moderate iron. io not 
sprinkle silk. 


The Brown Durrell Company, 
manufacturer of hosiery and 
underwear, has likewise prepared 
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an attractive and well-organized 
booklet entitled “A Handbook on 
Hosiery.” The special features 
include such sections as “How 
Hosiery Is Made,” “How to Teli 
the Difference Between Circular 
Knit and Full-Fashioned Hosiery” 
(in this section well-designed cuts 
show this difference), and a glos- 
sary of terms. Many other pieces 
of training material could be cited 
as good examples. 

When the manufacturer is as- 
sured that his literature conforms 
to this criterion, the next step is 
to see that it falls into the proper 
hands. If in addition to getting 
this material into the hands of the 
buyer, the manufacturer sees that 
the training department gets it, he 
will be making doubly sure that it 
will be used and at very little addi- 
tional expense. 

Traveling representatives are 
busy men and women, and the de- 
mands on their time are not light 
if they cover their territories 
properly. If, however, such repre- 
sentatives occasionally pay a call 
on the training department as well 
as the buyer, the manufacturer 
can keep in touch with the success 
of his contribution to the training 
program as viewed by the training 
department. Very often the train- 
ing department can give him sug- 
gestions from the salesperson and 
customer viewpoint which may not 
have occurred to the buyer. 

Traveling representatives very 
frequently have time to give talks 
or demonstrations in the depart- 
ment. These should be carefully 
prepared and in some cases manu- 
facturers might well have them 
standardized. Unless these are 
well done they will do the manu- 
facturer more harm than good. It 
does not require an orator to do 
it properly. What is required is 
someone with a well- organized set 
of selling facts. A little coaching 
at the home office will enable any 
successful representative to do a 
good job. 

There is a well-defined place for 
exhibit material in a store pro- 
vided it meets the same criteria as 
was set up for literature. It 
seemed to several training direc- 
tors with whom the matter was 
discussed that exhibits loaned to 
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stores would be more effective than 
those given outright. Fewer unit ex- 
hibits would be needed and new 
exhibits could be assembled from 
time to time. The Kaufmann 
store in Pittsburgh held a very 
elaborate exposition of arts and 
industries during the month of 
November. Edgar J. Kaufmann, 
in commenting on the effects of 
the exposition on his organization, 
made the statement that the inter- 
est aroused in applied art and 
manufacturing processes and the 
actual knowledge gained by the 
workers in the store justified the 
entire expense. Many manufac- 
turers participated in this exposi- 
tion by loaning exhibit material. 
The interest manifested by both 
customers and employees would 
indicate that other stores might 
use some of this exhibit material 
quite profitably. 

In using films an attempt should 
be made to popularize them with- 
out sacrificing their value from 
the fact-content viewpoint. If 
there is a plot or story around 
which the facts to be given are 
grouped, it will add much to the 
interest and will make it easier to 
remember the facts. The success 
of playlets in stores has clearly 
demonstrated this point. 

All of the recommendations just 
discussed are being used by some 
manufacturers. The purpose of 
this article is to point out to 
manufacturers the importance of 
clearing their efforts and contribu- 
tions through the training depart- 
ments of department stores, thus 
joining them to those of the or- 
ganized agency which is success- 
fully coping with the problem of 
providing the customer with com- 
plete, courteous and intelligent ser- 
vice. After all is not that the 
goal of the sales manager? 


Harvard Awards Jury Meets 


There was a meeting at Boston, on 
January 21, of the jury which will de- 
cide the winners of the Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards for the year 1926. 
At the luncheon held in connection 
with the meeting, Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, pro- 
posed a resolution which commended 
the late Stanley Clague for his work 
as managing director of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 
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Puget Sound-British Columbia 
Campaign About to Start 


The Puget Sounders and Britis 
Columbians, Associated, an organiz: 
tion in which the cities of the Pacifi 
Northwest have affiliated for the promc 
tion of tourist travel, will spend abou 
$40,000 in the next few months in a 
advertising campaign in the Pacifi 
Southwest, according to Harold Crary 
executive manager of the associatior 
Newspapers and magazines will be use 
for this campaign, which will be di 
rected by the Seattle office of the Bots 
ford-Constantine Company, advertisin; 
agency. The first of the advertisement 
will appear in California automobil 
magazines in February, with the news 
paper campaign starting March 1 an 
continuing until July 1 

Associate members are being taker 
into the campaign this year. Besides the 
six communities of Seattle, Tacoma 
Bellingham and Everett in Washington 
and Victoria and Vancouver in Britis! 
Columbia, which are active members 
Port Angeles, Edmonds and Anacortes 
Wash., and New Westminster, B. C., 
will be associate members, and wil 
participate in the advertising. 


Louis Cohn to Retire from 
Artemas Ward, Inc. 


Louis Cohn, for twenty-eight years 
managing director of the contract de 
partment of Artemas Ward, Inc., New 
York, subway and = elevated car-card 
and poster advertising, will retire on 
February 1. He became associated with 
\rtemas Ward in 1899 and has been 
in the car advertising business for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Cohn’s son, 
Arthur, will succeed him in the man 
agement of the contract department. 


F. B. Walker to Direct Frank- 
lin Motor Sales 


Fred B. Walker has been appointed 
general sales manager of the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Franklin automobiles. 
He was formerly assistant general sales 
manager of Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Sperry Flour Company 
Appoints Stanley Kerk 


Stanley Kerk has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Sperry Flour 
Company, San Francisco. He was for- 
merly in the service department of the 

Pacific Railways Advertising Company 
of San Francisco. 


John Jensen with Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald 


John Jensen, for more than six years 
advertising manager of The William- 
son Heater Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has joined the copy staff of Henri 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 
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THERE is a large section of the 
New York buying public which is 
known as the “quality market.” 
The purchases of these people are 
confined to goods of the better 
grade—merchandise of the sort that 
appeals to persons of good taste 
and discrimination. 


This quality group—the richest 
section of the world’s richest mar- 
ket—is composed of people who 
have educated desires, and the 
means to satisfy them. They know 
what they want, and they don’t 
mind paying a good price to get 
it. Their patronage is the coveted 
goal of all the better shops in the 
New York market. 


It is a significant fact that the 
most successful of these merchan- 
disers rely chiefly upon the New 
York Evening Journal in soliciting 
this trade. Many of the best 
known retail houses in New York 
spend more money on advertising 


Journal 


Jo reach the 
discriminating public 


New York's 
SMARTEST SHOPS 


advertise consistently in 


the New (York Gvening 





in the Evening Journal than in an 
other New York newspaper! 


This established policy is based 
upon the best of all reasons—re- 
sults. It has been found by years 
of experience that advertisements 
in the Evening Journal pull better, 
have a wider audience, sell more 
goods—that the influence of this 
great newspaper among the most 
discriminating people is greater 
than any other. 


That is because the New York 
Evening Journal goes every night 
into 700,000 homes, in which live 
3,000,000 of the 9,000,000 consumer: 
in the New York market! 


Nothing takes the place of cir- 
culation. For 28 consecutive years 
the Evening Journal has had the 
greatest evening paper circulation 
in New York. Twice as much as 
the next New York evening news- 
paper—plus 86,000! There is no 
other way to get such daily, con- 
centrated, home coverage. 
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Bonwit TELLER & Co. 


have advertised consistently in the 
Evening Journal for over 20 years 


The name of BONWIT TELLER & CO., long 
associated with Fifth Avenue, the Fashion Center of 
America and important Style Mart of the world, has 
come to be synonymous with all that is correct and 


authoritative in women’s apparel. 


This house has established an enviable reputation for 
Gowns, Coats, Furs, Suits, Sports Attire and Acces- 
sories of assured chic, authenticity and appropriateness, 
and are no less famous for the quality and value of 


‘“Bontell” hose, gloves and glove-silk undergarments. 











CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 41,779 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


New York Office Chicago Office 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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And She Is Always Open To 
Suggestions In Her Favorite Newspaper 


HERE are 1,500,000 mouths to feed in 
| Detroit. That means a big army of food 
| purchasing agents ever on the lookout for Ci 
| variety, economy and wholesomeness in their 
viands. Of this army practically every mem- — 

ber who speaks English reads The Detroit 
News, for 53 years the home newspaper. Its or 
women’s and magazine pages are filled with sa 
household suggestions and they have the strongest = 
following among housewives of any newspaper in by 
Michigan. Hundreds of thousands of voluntary let- lhe 
ters received by the Women’s Editor substantiate 
this fact. pu 


And the advertising columns bear further witness, 
for The Detroit News in 1926 carried 1,201,732 lines th 





of grocery and food product advertising—two and a ys 
half times the volume of any other Detroit news- , 
paper. Now, Mr. Food Manufacturer, here is the . 
point: Why not sell your food product to this great pt 
market? There are few, if any, others like it, for 
you can sell the whole field through one newspaper 3 
—the Detroit News. I 


+The Detroit News 


350.000 Sunday 320,000 Dail 
Circulation The HOME Newspaper Chealsthn 
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Stanley Clague of the Audit Bureau 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Loses Its Managing Director 


«TANLEY CLAGUE, one of 
\) the founders of the Audit 
ireau of Circulations, and since 
1917 managing director of that 
organization, died at Chicago on 

anuary 19. 

His work for the Bureau was 

arked by a rare zealousness and 
loyalty. Although indisposed for 

veral months before his death 

le kept at his desk until a few 
eeks ago. Few of his friends 
ere conscious of his condition. 

In many minds Mr. Clague was 
looked upon as the Audit Bureau 
itself because of the great amount 
of work he did for that organi- 
zation. It is for this reason that 
many have come to believe that 
the idea of an Audit Bureau of 
Circulations was first conceived 
by Mr. Clague. Exactly where 
the plan originated it is impossible 
to say. O. C. Harn, president of 
the organization says: 

“Stanley Clague was part of the 
\udit Bureau Movement from the 
first. As to who first conceived 
the idea of an Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, I cannot say. This 
| do know, however, concerning 
its origin. There was a group 
f men in New York who felt 
there was a need for such an 
organization. There was at the 
same time a group of men 
n Chicago, who held the same 
pinion. The Chicago men _ be- 
lieved so keenly in the idea that 
they came to New York for the 
purpose of joining hands with the 
New York group in order to make 
the idea a reality. Stanley Clague 
vas one of the group of men from 
Chicago who came to New York 
filled with a zeal and desire to 
ut the plan into oneration. The 
irst board of directors of the or- 
zanization was chosen from the 
nembers of these two groups.” 

In speaking his personal opinion 

f Mr. Clague, Mr. Harn said: 
‘He was one of the fairest men 
| have known. His obsession was 
justice to all and he had the keen- 
st ability to foresee the broad re- 









sults which might follow a de- 
cision in any given case. When 
satisfied as to the proper course 
to pursue in order to conserve 
justice to the greatest number, he 
was fearless. Neither influence, 
nor threats, on the one side, nor 
friendship, on the other, could 
swerve him. 

“Such a man always excites the 





STANLEY CLAGUE 


admiration of all those who agree 
and those who oppose, and Stanley 
Clague was the object of just such 
admiration and respect. 

“Seldom does a man lay down 
his life work with as many 
friends who sincerely and poign- 
antly mourn his going. We have 
lost a real man and a real friend.” 

Mr. Clague did not confine his 
interest in advertising to his work 
in connection with the Audit Bu- 
reau but was an active worker in 
many other branches. He at one 
time served as president of the 
Affiliated Agents Association of 
America; he was the first and 
served for three terms as pres- 
ident of the Western Advertising 
Association; he was one of_ the 
leaders in organizing the Amer- 
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ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies; he had been a member 
of the Advertising Commission 
of the International Advertising 
Association, and was once vice- 
president of the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association; he was a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Chicago Advertising Council and 
had served as vice-chairman of 
that organization for the last three 
years. 

Mr. Clague was born on the 
Isle of Man on April 16, 1872. He 
came to the United States at the 
age of twenty and his first posi- 
tion was that of secretary to the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, pres- 
ident of Harvard University. 

After a brief advertising expe- 
rience in Boston, he joined N. W. 
Ayer & Son, at Philadelphia. For 
a number of years he,was head 
of the advertising service depart- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Leaving 
that position in 1908, he went to 
Chicago and organized his own 
advertising agency. The one large 
advertising account with which his 
name was usually associated was 
that of the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes Company. His agency was 
consolidated in March, 1915, with 
Taylor, Critchfield and Company, 
of which Mr. Clague became vice- 
president and the firm name 
changed to the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Advertising Agency. 


Transferred by Jam Handy 
Picture Service 


L. B. Cole has been transferred to 
the position of service representative 
of the Jam Handy Picture Service, 
Chicago. With headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., he will have charge of clients’ 
field service throughout Michigan and 
nearby points in Ohio and Indiana. 


J. H. Chipman with Doremus 
Agency 

John H. Chipman has joined the Bos- 
ton office of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He was ae | with the sales 
department of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston publisher. 








Philip Metz has been appointed 
eneral manager of the Buffalo Times. 
tuart C, Welch has been promoted to 
the position of business manager. 
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Changes on Simmons- 
Boardman Staff 


Robert E. Thayer, of the Simmons: 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York, will succeed the late S. I. Car 
penter as New England representative 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Age. Mr. Thayer will continue to re 
resent the railway publications of the 
Simmons-Boardman company in that 
territory. 

Robert W. Zinn, for the last four 
years in the circulation department of 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Age, 
has been transferred to the business 
staff of that paper. 





Paper Industry Convention at 
New York 


The paper industry, represented b) 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa 
tion, the National Paper Trade Associa 
tion and affiliated associations, will hok 
its annual convention during the week 
of February 21, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 





Big Gain in Woolworth Net 
Income 


Net income of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company for the year ended December 
31, 1926, amounted to $28,204,928, after 
charges . and Federal taxes, against 
$24,601,764 in 1925 and $20,669,397 
in 1924. 


F. T. Bowers Joins Charles C. 
Green Agency 

Frederick T. Bowers, who has been 

engaged in advertising counsel work 

for the last two years, has joined the 


staff of the Charles C. Green Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., New York. 








“Town and Country” Appoints 
J. C. Kelly 


Beginning February 1, Town and 
Country, New York, will be represented 
in New England by Joseph C. Kelly, 
a staff representative, with offices at 
Boston. 


H. A. Rouser with Charlotte 
“Observer” 


Herbert A. Rouser, for twenty-five 
years business manager of the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Sentinel, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Charlotte, N. C. 
Observer. 








J. J. Quinn Advanced by 
Pinaud 


John J. Quinn, secretary of Pinaud, 
Inc.. New York, Ed Pinaud’s toilet 
articles, has been made vice-president 
and resident director. 
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$12 more out of 
every *100 income 


Jan. 27, 1927 


to spend for advertised merchandise. 


OU will be interested in the results of a survey recently con- 

ducted by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce of the living 
costs of “‘workmen” (i.e. average consumer) in eight middle west 
cities, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. The figures are eloquent testimony 
of the truth of a claim for Indianapolis that The Indianapolis News 
has made for many years: that the average Indianapolis consumer has 
a bigger margin between income and necessary living costs available 
for the purchase of advertised merchandise than the average citizen 
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of any other middle west city. Here are the facts: 


Bye. 100 as the base a 
for the living cost in Cleve- 
land, and averaging the eight 
cities (Indianapolis included) 
we find that 


The average cost for food is 
105.5. In Indianapolis it is 94. 


The average cost for housing is 
96.3. For Indianapolis 70. 


The average cost for fuel and 
light is 103.4. For Indianapolis 
106. 


The average miscellaneous costs 
is 107.8. For Indianapolis 96. 


The average for all eight cities 
of all necessary living costs is 


100.6. The average of all costs 
for Indianapolis alone is 88.6. 


This means simply that the av- 
erage Indianapolis citizen has 
$12 more, out of every $100 he 
earns, available for purchase of 
advertised merchandise, than his 
fellow-consumer in the eight 
cities listed above. 


Your Indianapolis consumer can 
buy 12% more from you than 
the other metropolitan Middle 
Westerners. 


Here is a market where the 
same selling cost yields 12% 
greater volume automatically. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 
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The History 
of Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying 


Kavetzx1, Frack & Howarp, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly send us a compilation 
of Printers’ Ink articles which have 
recently appeared, pertaining to the ten- 
denty toward hand-to-mouth buying? 

Kavetzki, Fracxk & Howarp, Inc. 

Joun B. Frack, 
Vice-President. 

HEN the famous depression 

of 1920 descended upon the 
business world, many _ dealers 
found themselves left high and 
dry with large stocks and not a 
sail (or sale if you prefer) in 
sight. When business finally 
emerged from the slump, thou- 
sands of dealers took a new hitch 
in their belts and murmured, 
“Never again.” 

It was at this time that a num- 
ber of manufacturers began to 
preach the doctrine of turnover; 
small stocks; small investments; 
quick sales, etc. This doctrine 
fell on the eager ears of retailers 
who had suffered from overstock- 
ing during the depression and they 
began to practice it. To this were 
soon added other complications and 
thus grew up the condition now 
known as hand-to-mouth buying. 

Few subjects have received such 
widespread consideration as_ this 
topic of hand-to-mouth buying. It 
has been argued pro and con by 
leaders in nearly every business 
line. Printers’ INK, following 
its policy of keeping its readers 
thoroughly cognizant of the 
latest merchandising trends, quite 
naturally has reflected the interest 
of the business world in this sub- 
ject by publishing a number of 
articles, written by representative 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, 
bankers, advertising agents, etc., 
discussing the problem from every 
angle. 

A list of these articles is avail- 
able and will be sent to any in- 
terested reader of Printers’ INK 
who desires to get a thorough 
understanding of the subject 
and to trace a difficult problem 
through all its manifestations.— 
(Ed. Printers’ Ink, 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Yellow Truck Appoints 
P. W. Seiler 


Paul W. Seiler has been appointed 
president of the Yellow Truck and 
Coach Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly president and 
general manager of the Ternstedt 
Manufacturing Company, a subsidiary 
of the Fisher Body Corporation, De- 
troit, and a member of the General 
Motors group. 

Mr. Seiler succeeds John A. Ritchie, 
who has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Ritchie 
will continue in his present capacities 
as president of the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Fifth Avenuc 
Coach Company. 


Dayton Bureau Selects 


Executive Committee 
The following officers were elected at 
the first meeting of the new board of 
trustees of the Dayton Better Business 
Bureau: President, H. S. Ames; first 
vice-president, Howard Marston; second 


vice-president, J. Horace Lytle; secre- 
tary, H. C. Anderton; and treasurer, 
Walter G. Davidson. These officers 


constitute the membership of the execu- 
tive committee. 

George S. Langland was re-appointed 
manager for 1927. George W. Minton, 
Jr., was appointed representative in 
charge of Bureau u_ promotion. 


Advanced by “Dry Goods 


Merchant Trade Journal” 

Joseph M. Haskell, for twelve years 
Eastern advertising manager of the 
Dry Goods Merchant Trade Journal, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected a 
vice-president and Eastern manager, 
with headquarters at New York. Ralph 
G. Johnson has been made vice-presi- 
dent and Western manager, with offices 
at Chicago. For the last thirteen years 
he has been Western advertising man- 
ager. 





Sweeney & James Agency 
Appoints W. J. Munro 


Walter J. Munro has become asso- 
ciated with The Sweeney & James Com 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, as 
vice-president. He was formerly vice- 
president and sales director of the Os 


born Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, and was at one time with 
MacManus, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 
St. John N. B., Papers 
Merged 


The New Brunswick Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., publisher of the St. John, 
N. B., Times-Star and Telegraph- 
Journal, has purchased the St. John 
Globe. The Times-Star and the Globe 
will be consolidated under the name 
of the Times-Globe. 
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You will want to read 


in the February 
VANITY FAIR 


Prohibition 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Coolidge and 1928 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Be It Ever So Humble 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Evolution in Auction Bridge 


By R. F. FOSTER 


The Foreign Debts and America 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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s 
> No. Sina Series 


To “break down 
—build up you 


See what you get when you compare com- 
binations withcombinationsratherthan with 
individual morning or evening papers 
—whenyoumakeup optionalcombinations 
of thefirstevening paper andthe first morn- 
ing paper—or the first evening and the sec- 
ond morning paper for fair comparison 
with the two compulsory combinations of 
evening and morning papers. 


The first optional combination gives you 
at least 131,000 more circulation than the 
two compulsory combinations combined—at 
less than half the milline rate. 


The second optional combination offers 
142,000 more circulation than either of the 
compulsory combinations, and a lower 
milline rate. See how— 


q 








Combination Circulation Milline 
1st combination (optional) 
American & Post 655,300 1.68 


2nd combination (optional) 
American & Advertiser 415,584 1.68 


3rd combination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. & Morn. 273,240 1.83 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler & Herald 250,998 1.99 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 
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4 There should be no question at all about 
h Sunday Papers if you are thinking of in- 
creasing distribution and sales volume; just 
'S check your distribution and sales against 
- those of the Boston Sunday Advertiser in 
‘- more than 800 cities and towns. 
a 490,588 or 151,000 more families—457 
f more families—buy the Sunday Advertiser 
than buy the second largest Boston Sunday 
1 paper: 168,000 more families—52%Zmore 
2 families than buy the third Sunday paper. 
t The Sunday Advertiser sells nearly four 
times the number of papers sold by the 
fourth Boston Sunday paper—anzd it sells to 
more families in Boston’s fifty mile radius 
than any other Boston Sunday paper sells 
everywhere. 
See how they stand: 
Paper Circulation Milline 
Sunday Advertiser 490,588 1.53 
Sunday Post 339,486 1.62 
Sunday Globe 322,395 1.72 
Sunday Herald 122,750 3.26 





Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 




















It’s a Comfortable 
Feeling— 


To buy your clothes at a 
decent shop or from a good 
tailor; to carry a neat little 
balance in the bank; to 
shoot an occasional round 
of golf a little better than 
you know how; to have 
your printing done by a 
good printer:—say Charles 
Francis Press—all these 
things help to keep a man 
satisfied with life. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Wrigley’s Advertising Formula: 


Don’t Get 


ina Rut! 


Vhy the Product That Is Advertised Continuously Needs a Frequent 
Change of Pace 


By D. M. 
Wis all the equipment and 


common knowledge there is 
vailable today to business, little 
excuse remains for monotony in 
dvertising. The essence of effec- 
tive advertising may be expressed 
in two words: simplicity and repe- 
tition. Yet if only simplicity and 
repetition are thought 
of, the result may 
easily be limited to a 
certain weariness on 
the part of the person 
who should read and 
run to buy. Good 
advertising needs a 
change of pace. 

That, in substance, 
is the present-day 
viewpoint of the 
William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company on advertis- 
ing, as expressed re- 
cently to PRinTERs’ 
INK by Philip K. 
Wrigley, who suc- 
ceeded his father as 


Hubbard 


it by to read other advertising that 
makes a livelier appeal. Repeti- 
tion is, of course, and always will 
be one of the basic principles of 
salesmanship in print. To make a 
customer out of a prospect it is 
necessary to tell him why he 
should buy and remind him fre- 





president of the com- Sn Bo ooo Sate 

pany some time ago. delicious, lasting treat— 
: REAL Peppermint — 

“An occasional oust — 





change of pace keeps 
advertising out of the 
rut,” says Mr. Wrig- 
ley, “and gives it a 
chance to earn its way 
by being interesting. 
Especially is this true 
in the case of the man- 
ufacturer who is ad- 
vertising continuously. 
He invites people to read his ad- 
ertising in the newspapers and 
nagazines and on the outdoor 
voards and car cards. That ad- 
ertising must entertain or profit 
hem in some apparent way or it 
annot in the long run profit him. 
“Now if an advertiser tells the 
ame old story over and over again 
necessarily loses its freshness. 
t gets in a rut. With every repe- 
‘ition more and more people pass 
33 





IN ITS ORIGINAL COLORS, THIS ADVERTISEMENT MAKES 
A STRIKING APPEAL 


quently. But repetition need never 
mean dullness. Change of pace is 
always available to prevent the 
extravagance that tedious adver- 
tising involves.” ° 

What Mr. Wrigley means by 
change of pace, he explained, is a 
variety in copy appeals, occasional 
new illustrative treatments and a 
shifting of the selling pressure 
until an approach to the buyer is 
built up through nearly every 
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form of medium. For example, 
the Wrigley company at one time 
used painted bulletins and electric 


signs extensively. The electric 
spectacular display in Times 
Square, New York, is still re- 


membered as one of the old show 
spots of the city. Now, as it hap- 
pens, the company is using the 
painted bulletin and the electric 
spectacular very little. The out- 
door emphasis is on twenty-four 
sheet posters. Formerly the vari- 
ous brands of Wrigley gums were 
shown on the boards in June, July 
and August. Now they are adver- 
tised outdoors six months out of 
the twelve and last year approxi- 
mately $2,000 was invested in 
this one medium of advertising. 

Some years ago the magazines 
carried heavy advertising sched- 
ules for Spearmint gum and its 
sister products. Pages or spreads 
were generally used. That was 
back in the days when a color 
spread would come close to. domi- 
nating the advertising section of 
nearly any magazine published. 
Then Wrigley all but dropped out 
of the magazines, changing his 
pace for the time being to make 
his advertising dollars buy results 
in other quarters. With the color 
spread becoming increasingly 
popular among other advertisers, 
he reasoned that the race for 
reader attention via this route 
would be crowded. 

So for a period the bulk of the 
Wrigley appropriation went into 
newspapers, not forgetting car 
cards and outdoor advertising. At 
the same time a gigantic campaign 
of sampling by mailings to tele- 
phone subscribers began. Probably 
the change of pace idea evidences 
itself as plainly in Wrigley’s news- 
paper” advertising as anywhere. 
Sometimes the company uses large 
space and sometimes small. At the 
present time an especially attrac- 
tive series of small space adver- 
tisements is being prepared. These 
are preponderantly pictorial with 
only a few words of copy in each, 
and the rather large amount of 
black is used so skilfully that a 
good display effect is obtained 
without messiness. 

Several years ago Wrigley be- 
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gan to use colors in the comic sec- 
tions of a number of Sunday 
newspapers. This, however, wis 
merely posterized copy without 
illustrations. More recently this 
color advertising was livened up 
by converting it into a real comic 
strip. The same artists who drew 
the comics for the newspapers be- 
ing used were commissioned to 
draw strips for Wrigley, using 
their same familiar characters to 
advertise Spearmint, Doublemint, 
P.K. and so on. In this way the 
established reader interest of mil- 
lions in Happy Hooligan, Barney 
Google, the Katzenjammer Kids, 
Freddie the Sheik and others was 
extended to Wrigley products. A 
piece of copy soon to appear com 
bines all these characters in a 
single half-page cartoon. 

Now Wrigley is back in th 
magazines with color pages. And 
with an idea closely related to on 
that proved immensely popular 
more than ten years ago, a Mother 
Goose series. The campaign fea 
tures Doublemint gum in its new 
package. Brief copy, plenty of 
white space and better color work 
than was possible in magazine 
pages a few years ago characterize 
this advertising. In 1915 and 1916 
Wrigley distributed in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000,000 copies of 
two booklets, The Mother Goose 
Book and The Wrigley Spearmen, 
to children. The new color pages 
center around modernized Mother 
Goose rhymes like the following: 

Barber, barber shave a pig. 

Health first class and appetite big. 


Barber, don’t fill his mouth with lather 
Give him a stick of Doublemint, rather! 


Some advertisers who live and 
work in an atmosphere of dignity 
will probably throw .up their hands 
in horror at copy of this type. The 
fact persists, nevertheless, that 
children and probably not a few 
grown-ups like jingles of this sort. 
The tremendous distribution that 
the children’s booklets received 
years ago proves it. Since that 
time an entirely new generation 
has made its appearance to be 
educated. 

In appealing to a market made 
up of all classes of people of all 
ages a multitude of channels of 
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Chicago’s 


Radio Section 


HE daily Radio department in 

The Evening American is the 
“Bible” of a great army of fans in 
the Chicago territory. | 


It is edited by men who know the 
industry and have learned from 
experience what the public likes 
best in the way of news and techni- 
cal features. Complete program 
listings enable Chicagoans to pick 
their “menus.” 


The Evening American is Chicago’s 
pioneer Radio newspaper. It has 
always led the local newspaper 
field in Radio advertising. During 
1926 many manufacturers and 
retailers concentrated the bulk of 
their lineage in The Evening 
American with the result that it 
gained 50,532 lines while every 
other Chicago newspaper lost. 


—— xa Ee 
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A good newspaper 
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approach become necessary. “It 
isn’t a question of one medium or 
another,” says K. Wrigley. 
“It’s a question of the particular 
job that needs to be done. No 
one kind of advertising alone is 
sufficient. Reason-why copy or 
plain announcement copy all the 
time would easily become deadly 
in its dullness. We must have a 
distinct change of pace and oc- 
casionally a change of mediums to 
keep people interested in our prod- 
ucts. That is the reason for our 
comic strip advertising and it is 
the reason for the whimsical 
Mother Goose campaign now ap- 
pearing. 

“We hear a great deal every 
now and then about the cumulative 
value of advertising. The assump- 
tion is that the manufacturer who 
continues to spend money for ad- 
vertising year after year auto- 
matically builds up something that 
constantly enhances in value as a 
sales producing force. That 
theory is true, so long as each 
campaign or each piece of copy 
actually builds favorite — in 
the consumer’s mind. If the ad- 
vertising, as it goes on month 
after month, creates new and fa- 
vorable impressions; if it accumu- 
lates good-will for him as proved 
by sales, then the advertising pos- 
sesses a positive and cumulative 
value. Our feeling is that adver- 
tising cannot do this when it is 
permitted to become stale and 
stodgy to the reader. Keep adver- 
tising fresh. Keep it out of any 
rut and it has a chance to influence 
the spending of money.” 

There is no job of advertising 
manager in the William Wrigley 
Jr., Company. When William 
Wrigley, Jr., was building the 
business to its present position he 
devoted much of his time to plan- 
ning and administering the com- 
pany’s advertising investment. Now 
that Catalina Island, his major 
league baseball club and other in- 
terests outside of the gum business 
occupy more and more of his at- 
tention, the supervision of the 
company’s advertising has naturally 
fallen to his son, Philip K. Wrig- 
ley. The younger Mr. Wrigley 


has seen a good-size business grow 
to admitted 


‘leadership largely 
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through advertising. He has seen 
it advertise its way into a dozen 
foreign countries and take root 
successfully. Is it anything but 
logical that now, as executive head 
of the company, he should hesitate 
to delegate its advertising direc- 
tion? Wrigley spends in the vicin- 
ity of $5,000,000 a year for adver- 
tising. One of the company’s aims 
for 1927 is to make the appropria- 
tion as effective through its change 
of pace as through its bulk. And 
that means keeping it out of the 
ruts of prosiness and monotony. 





Robert J. Hess Leaves 
Richmond ‘“News-Leader” 


Robert J. Hess has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Richmond, Va., 
‘News-Leader, a position which he has 
held for eleven years. He joined the 
advertising department of this news- 
paper fourteen years ago, coming from 
the advertising department of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

homas Kivlighan has succeeded Mr. 
Hess as advertising manager. H. H. 
Fricke has been appointed head solic- 
itor. 





R. S. Rimanoczy Joins 
Bayless-Kerr Agency 


R. S. Rimanoczy has joined the copy 
staff of The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. He was 
formerly advertising manager of The 
McMyler-Interstate Company, Bedford, 
hio, and at one time was advertising 
manager of the Oster Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. 





Start Business as Sales Repre- 
sentative 


James L. Mayer and Frederick E. 
Oswald have opened a sales office at 
Chicago for industrial engineering 
equipment manufacturers. They now 
represent the Saginaw Stamping & Tool 
Company, and the Dings Magnetic Sep- 
aa Company. 





Civic Account for Strang & 
Prosser 


The Strang & Prosser Company, 
Seattle advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
Magazines, ye ublications and news- 
papers in the Middle West will be used. 





Joins Philadelphia Agency 


John A. Githens, Jr., has joined the 
contact department of the Barnes & 
Fehling Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 
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From a Distinguished 
Contemporary-~ 


|X STRESSING the importance of editorial h 
excellence as opposed to modern “box- 
office” tendencies in journalism, The Christian 
Science Monitor on January 10th said: 


“THE NEW YORK WORLD richly 
deserves compliment by intelli- 
gent newspaper readers. Its edi- 
torial page has long been admired 
by the discriminating, even though 
a certain tendency to exalt the vir- 
tues of intoxicating liquor is ap- 
parent and deplorable. Its feature 
page, facing the editorial page, al- 
ways presents admirable dramatic 
and literary criticism, the enter- 
taining column by F. P. A. and 
the challenging views of Heywood 
Broun. 

“But THE WORLD is just now add- 
ing to this journalistic service an 
unprecedented course of action. 
It is actually advertising far and 
wide its editorial and feature pages. 
Nowadays about the only thing 
publishers call to the attention of 
the public is the number of colums 
of advertising they print, or their 
year’s ‘gainin lineage.’ THEWORLD 
really seems to believe that editorial 
excellence is worth some publicity.” 


It might be stated that the advertising of 
which our contemporary speaks accom- 
plished one of the most astonishing circula- 
tion increases in recent newspaper history. 






NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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The Greatest 


Franco-German monopoly of the world’s 
potash trade may be broken by the just 
announced discovery of the world’s 
greatest potash deposit in New Mex- 
ico. Julius Klein, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, tells about it in 
the February Country Gentleman. 


A Thousand Miles of 
Battle Front 


The Middle West is arming to defend itself 
against the most dangerous enemy of all times. 
Harry R. O’Brien tells about it in the February 
Country Gentleman. 
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Are There Too Many Banks? 


Failures in the farming states during the past 
few years indicate that better country banking 
is acrying need. Read what Robert P. Crawford 
says in the February Country Gentleman. 


In the same issue: 


IN THE LAND OF MORE-OR-LESS by E. V. Wilcox 
SINGING WINGS by H. A. Allard 
DETECTIVES OF THE CATTLE RANGE by J. Frank Dobie 
My SON’S FIRST BEAR by Zane Grey 


208 Pages in the February issue of 


juntry (jentleman 


NOW ON SALE 
More Than 1,350,000 a Month 


HE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Somebody once 
told an advertiser 
that Sunday papers 
were so big that his 
little copy would 
be lost in them 

so he decided 

to schedule his 

ads for crowded 
week-day editions 
the Detroit Times 
on Sunday has 
over 300,000 
circulation and 

has many good 
locations that small 
copy can dominate 
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How English Banks Are 
Advertising 


‘The “Card” Type of Copy Is Gradually Giving Way to a Creative Note 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


T= banking business in Eng- 
land has undergone profound 
changes during the last twenty- 
five years, and it never was at all 
like banking in the United States. 
\ country with about 700 people to 
the square mile does not tend to 
develop the innumerable small 
banks indispensable to one with 
about thirty-five people to the 
square mile. 

A small bank lends largely on 
character, and the old-fashioned 
private banks of England, the 
Couttses, Martins, Becketts, Bar- 
clays and other institutions of 
time-honored antiquity, used to do 
that very thing. But since about 
1900, the tendency has been for 
these old private banks, some of 
which, within living memory, had 
not even limited liability, to be 
absorbed by great joint-stock cor- 
porations. This, in some measure, 
is a good thing. In the last cen- 
tury, some of these banks, doing 
a tremendous business, had a large 
proportion of uncalled capital. 
When one of them came to grief, 
perhaps from quite excusable 
causes, this spelled ruin for hun- 
dreds of shareholders, as well as 
for depositors and creditors: the 
oo of Glasgow Bank failure in 
1878 had reactions which were felt 
for many years and reduced num- 
bers of comfortable families to 
penury. 

But the greater security of joint- 
stock banking brought with it a 
more conservative policy which 
often hampered trade. Credits and 
overdrafts, formerly extended 
without hesitation because the bank 
knew its customer to be good for 
he money, are now limited in 
many instances by the collateral 
ecurity that can be put up. A 
branch manager in the country, 
nce clothed with full authority, 
must obtain sanction from London 
hefore he can advance more than 
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a relatively small sum. The nature 
of the operations which a bank 
will finance is severely restricted. 
Probably a good deal of advertis- 
ing is done on overdrafts; but 
such credits would not be granted 
for that specific purpose, and the 
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THIS ENGLISH BANK IS MERCHANDISING 
ITS SERVICE BY ADVERTISING BOOKLETS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN AND OTHERS 


notion of a bank telling one of 
its customers that he must adver- 
tise his business if he wants his 
bills extended, common enough in 
America, would give an English 
bank manager fits. 

Still, a bank has to live by giv- 
ing service to its customers, and 
largely of course, it trades on their 
money. As the curtailment of 
credits restricts the old-time activ- 
ities of bankers, they have begun 
to reach out after business through 
advertising. The space used is 
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normally small, but the number of 
papers used is large, and some of 
the great banks—known as the 
Big Five—are large advertisers, if 
the aggregate of their operations is 
any measure of largeness. 

The most remarkable fact about 
this bank advertising is the crea- 
tive note in it. Bankers used to 
advertise only in the financial week- 





ONE OF THE OLDEST BANKS IS USING 
MODERN, AGGRESSIVE COPY 


lies and on the money page of 
dailies, using a kind of “card” 
copy which mentioned the volume 
of their resources, the addresses of 
their London branches and very 
often the names of their directors 
—information conceivably interest- 
ing to about ten people in a year 
(but very important people then) 
and not in the least calculated to 
produce new business. This kind 
of advertising is still used by the 
banks that have not waked up. 
Others which are stirring in their 
sleep amplify this a little. The 
complete text of a 6-inch an- 
nouncement recently published is 
as follows: 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
Limited 
Head Office: 
54 Lombard Street, London, 
Total Resources Exceed 
£300,000,000 
The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. Ev 
dence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _probabl 
before, the business was being conducte: 
in Lombard Street on the site of th 
existing Head Office. 
1,850 
Branches in England and Wales 
AFFILIATED BANKS 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial an 
Overseas) 
Barclays Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limite: 
Italian Auxiliary: 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 
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But the copy used by some of 
the great banks is much more 
aggressive and describes such ser 
vices and facilities as travelers 
cheques, trusteeships, investments, 
foreign bills, separation of deposits 
from checking accounts, bills of 
lading, executorships and the like. 
A most interesting piece of copy, 
published in dailies all over the 
Kingdom by Lloyds Bank in space 
six inches deep across two columns 
explains the functions of a banker 
like this: 

BANKING ; 

It is sometimes said that, in_speaking 
of simple transactions, Bank officials are 
prone to use terms which, far from 
being enlightening, are calculated to 
make confusion worse confounded in the 
ears of the customer seeking an explana- 
tion why he should do this or not do 
that. Many customers, through a desire 
not to give trouble, avoid asking for 
explanations on matters which it is to 
the advantage of both themselves and the 
Bank they should understand. Branch 
Managers of Lloyds Bank are always 
willing to explain to customers and 
others the “why and the wherefore’’ 
they should do a thing one way in 
preference to another. The different 
classes of stocks and shares, the effect of 
crossing a cheque, how to obtain funds 
when traveling, income tax assessment, 
payment or refund, payment of charit- 
able or club subscriptions, these and a 
hundred other questions occur to one as 
likely to be those upon which a Bank 
Manager can be of use to his customer. 


The Westminster Bank, whose 
advertising is, in a technical sense. 
better than that of any other bank, 
goes farther and advertises book- 
lets for business men and others, 
and by way of merchandising its 
services in local branches, changes 
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Test 


Water runs down hill, and newspaper readers take 
their want-ads to the paper they believe in. 


The Classified test of reader interest and reader con- 
fidence in New Orleans newspapers shows The Times- 
Picayune outdistancing all other media year after year. 
In 1926 classified users in New Orleans placed more 
than three and a half times as many Want-ads in The 
Times-Picayune as in the second newspaper and more 
than four and a half times as many as in the third or 
the fourth papers. 


Here is the year’s record, in agate lines: 





The Times-Picayune ......: 5,602,046 
EE oak cai ders Sines ae Rie 1,737,566 
eee de es 1,223,459 
, ar eee 1,183,332 

Rc Laer aae shies ems 4,144,357 5,602,046 


The Times-Picayune’s gain in Classified over 1925 
was more than five times the combined gains of the 
second and fourth New Orleans newspapers. The 
third paper showed a loss. 





The Classified test is significant! 
Che Gimes-Picagune 
1) Ss 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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the address in provincial papers, 
using that of the branch in the 
town where each paper is pub- 
lished. 

Even the small depositor is not 
too unimportant for these great 
institutions. The Midland Bank 
(capital £39,827,000) runs the most 
aggressive copy of them all, and 
lends a strong nickel-plated money- 
box, described as a Home Safe. 
The bank keeps the key; when the 
box is brought in, the teller opens 
it, takes out the contents in silver 
and bronze money, and_ gives 
credit, when interest begins to 
run. One of these advertisements 
reads: 

Saving Made Simple 

A deposit of 5s. or more effects an 
introduction to the world’s largest bank, 
and entitles you to avail yourself of 
the wide variety of services it offers, in- 
cluding the use of the Home Safe. 

Interest is allowed on your savings, 
and your money may be withdrawn on 


demand. 
Ask for particulars at any branch 


Perhaps the most important 
thing about this evolution of the 
banking business is the recogni- 
tion which it indicates of the 
serious and conservative nature of 
paid advertising. In time it may, 
by some reflex action, even make 
English bankers a little more 
helpful to people who advertise 
their own businesses. 


National Tea Sales Increase 
Sales of the National Tea Company 
for the twelve months of 1926 amounted 
to $53,655,267, as against $47,450,885 
for 1925. Sales for December, 
totaled $5,197,443, as against $4,707,167 
for the corresponding month of 1925. 


Seattle ‘Post - Intelli- 


gencer” 

Worth Wright, formerly with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, has been made 
classified advertising manager of the 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer. 


New Account for Woolf- 


Gurwitt 
The Platt Drug Company, Chicago, 
has appointed the Woolf- Gurwitt Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Joins 


Advanced by Pepperell 


Mrs. Madeline Bohannon, of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Pepperell sheets and sheeting, 
has been appointed assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 


1926, 


-$6,615,591 for 
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Retail Dry Goods Association 
to Meet at New York 


The National Retail Dry Goods Ass 
ciation will hold its sixteenth annua! 
convention at New York, from Febru 
ary 7 to 11. Herbert J. Tily, presiden 
of the association will preside at al! 
general sessions. His opening addres 
will be on “Improving Distribution,” 
which will be the keynote of the meet 
ings. Paul Mazur, of Lehma: 
Brothers, New York, will speak o1 
“Improving Distribution Through Im 
proved Store Organization.”’ 

A. C. Benton, controller of the Wm 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, at 
morning session on February 10, will 
discuss merchandising purchase contro! 
methods, including stock turnover and 
markdowns and determination of cumu 
lative markup. 

Advertising problems will be dis 
cussed during the two meetings of the 
sales promotion division on February 9 
and 10. At these meetings considera 
tion will be given to costs of advertising 
in relation to stock turnover, accuracy 
of advertising statements, and methods 
which will bring more children into stores. 

’. T. White, of the Rike-Kumler 
Company, Dayton, will be chairman of 
the first sales promotion group meeting. 
The speakers will include William J. 
Brown, James McCreery & Company, 
“Sales Ridden Public’; Miss Grace 
Cornell, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
“Art a Factor in Better Distribution.” 

At the morning session on February 
10, S. A. Sullivan, L. S. Ayres & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, will preside. “Store 
Wide Sales—Why or Why Not?” will 
be the topic of discussion and will be 
considered from the viewpoints of the 
store owner, store manager, merchan- 
dise manager, controller and the public. 
Edward L. Greene, director of the 
National Better Business Bureau, will 
talk at the afternoon session on accuracy 
in advertising. Beatty Stevens, of the 
Shepard Stores, Providence, chairman. 


“The Prep Athlete,” New 


Magazine 


The first issue of The Prep Athlete 
will be published on March 1 at Janes- 
ville, Wis. It will be devoted to high 
school and preparatory school athletics. 
John R. Egan is business manager. 


General Baking Profits 


The General Baking Company and 
subsidiaries, New York, Bond Bread, 
report for the year ended December 25, 
1926, a net profit of $6,231,471, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against 
the previous year. 


H. Ennis Jones, assistant to the 
president of the Frankin Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and who has been 
active in the direction of the advertis- 
ing of that company, has been elected 
vice-president. 
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Sloane & Robertson, Architects 


CORPORATION WILL BE LOCATED IN ITS 
NEW QUARTERS ON THE TENTH FLOOR OF 
THE GRAYBAR BUILDING, FOUR HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


f’cor: FEBRUARY FIRST, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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Hon. Andrew VW. 





Mellon 


SECRETARY of the TREASURY 


“One of.the Most Significant 
TR. '@ 99 
Economic Movements... 
Discussed by ANDREW W. MELLON 


“The Significance of ‘The New American Prosperity’ to ie 
ufacturers of Staple and Moderately Priced Luxury Goods” i 
the subject of an important sygn pasium of opinions published in 


a new book for business men. 


This excerpt, the opinion of Mri Mellon,.was delivered in his 
speech to the last annual convention of the National Electric 


c Lights Assoc iation. 


66 HOSE of us who have 
lived through the economic 
adjustments which America 

has made during the last forty 

years, know that our present pros- 
perity is merely the outward and 
visible sign of one of the most sig- 
nificant economic movements taking 
place in the world, today,” states 

Mr. Mellon. He describes the sit- 

uation: 

“Our wealth has come from two 
sources. It is due, in part, to our 
great natural resources, and in 


larger measure to the efheléncy of 
our industrial organization. That 
organization, by utilizing labor- 
saving devices and other inven- 
tions and, discoveries, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping wages and profits 
at a high level and diffusing pros- 
perity among a larger number of 
people than have ever known it 
before. ... 

“Today we have a domestic mar- 
ket of more than 110,000,000 people 
of great consumption capacity. .. . 

“Those of us who have lived 
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through the economic adjustments 
which America has made during 
the last forty years know that our 
present prosperity is merely the 
cutward afid visible sign of one 
of the most significant economic 
movements taking place in the 
world today. It means that 
\merica has adjusted herself to the 
economic laws of the new indus- 
rial era, and that she has evolved 
in industrial organization which 
an maintain itself not only be- 
cause it is efficient, but because it 
s bringing about a greater diffu- 
sion of prosperity among all 
lasses.” 


Many Business Men 
Sense Situation 


Many manufacturers of. staple 
and moderately priced luxury 
goods, such as the Pepsodent Com- 
pany, Lever Bros. Company, Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, Fleisch- 
man Company, and the B. F. 
Goodrich Company already realize 
that their market horizon has en- 
larged to include all classes of our 
population. 

They are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of merchandisers who know 
that today, for the first time in his- 
tory, trade-marked goods can be 
sold not only to the community’s 
classes, 14% of the population—but 
to the community’s masses, 86% of 
America. 

Semi-annual reports of their in- 
creasing sales indicate that the 
vastness of this new market makes 
it not merely desirable, but abso- 
lutely essential to manufacturers of 
competitive merchandise. 

By advertising regularly in True 
Story they are placing their mes- 
sages in the ONLY ONE of the 
great national magazines written 
for and read by “86% of America.” 

Because its readers are not inter- 
ested in magazines of more aristo- 
cratic appeal, True Story is giving 
advertisers the only reading group 
not reachable by any other great 
magazine; the only reading group 
they have ‘never reached before; 
2,000,000 HOUSEWIVES who are 
reading the pages of a national 
magazine and spending the amount 
of a national debt for the first time 
in their lives! 
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86% of AMERICA 














SOLATE, for a moment, the wage 

earning masses as marketing pos- 
sibilities. These families will be found 
to comprise 86% of America 

With bricklayers making $14 a day, 
and other trades in proportion, it is 
easy to understand why their wives 
can afford to spend 41 billions of dol- 
lars a year for foodstuffs, nearly 6 
billions of dollars a year for house 
furnishings, and proportionate amounts 
for other staples and moderately 
priced luxuries. 

It is but natural that more people 
now pay more money for True Story 
at the newsstands than for any other 
magazine in the world...... True 
Story’s democracy of editorial appeal 
has made it the only great national 
magazine embraced by .“86% of 
America.” Magazine advertisers MUST 
use True Story to sell this new 
market! 

















Will you in- 
vestigate this fay 


Write to True Story, 1930 
B’way, New York, for “86% 
of America.”’ the new book by 35 
ef the Nation’s leading thinkers, 
published as an important sym- 
posium ‘of opinions on the wage 
earning masses. No obligation. 











‘[rue Story 


the NEW market 


Largest Newsstand Sale In The World 
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The Monthly 


DAIRY FARMER 


Meets the Standards 
of Its Subscribers 


ODAY, the general prosperous con- 
dition of American dairymen has raised 
the dairy farm family’s standard of living 
high above that of the average farm family. 


Through daily contact with big city mar- 
kets and city social life, they have come to 
appreciate the best of quality in every- 
thing. They demand good equipment for 
farm and farm home, good clothing, good 
transportation facilities, and good living. 


With a larger and more evenly distributed 
income than the average farmer, they can 
afford ‘‘best quality’? merchandise — and 
they buy more! 


Hence, the new monthly Dairy Farmer has 
been designed to meet the standard of its 
subscribers. With added editorial features, 
larger size issues, and magazin ee stock 
it becomes a greater National Dairy Farm 
publication . . . Now, more than ever, it is 
the leading medium through which to 
reach the most prosperous farm families 
in the country. 


Dairy Farmer 


**The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Credit as a Selling Force in 
Automobile Merchandising 


Why a Leading Manufacturer Ranks Character First as Condition for 
Financing Dealers 


By an Automobile Credit Manager 


[Eprror1at Note: On account of the 
intimate facts brought out here, this 
irticle must necessarily be anonymous. 
The author, who is credit manager of 
one of the country’s largest and best 
known automobile manufacturing organi- 
zations, recognizes that the subject is 
one of vital importance in automobile 
merchandising. He is willing, therefore, 
to give here the results of his long 
experience and observation with the 
thought that he thereby will be doing 
something constructive for the automo- 
bile industry as a whole. His thoughtful 
presentation will, we think, be recognized 
as extremely helpful to manufacturers 
in general. 

In view of the growth in instalment 
buying, the matter of financing retail 
sales is getting to be more puzzling all 
the time, notwithstanding the notable 
advances that have made and the 
first-class talent devoted to solving it. 
It would seem from this authority’s 
view that, with good character assured, 
the remainder of the proposition is more 
or less a matter of detail.] 


T= sales department of this 
company has set out to sell a 
largely increased number of new 
automobiles during 1927. If the 
quota is gained, as of course it 
will be, dealers will probably have 
to turn over an even greater num- 
ber of used cars. This means that 
somebody has to supply a great 
deal of money to handle the cars 
from the factory to the retail 
purchaser—also to enable the dealer 
to carry the used car burden. 

All this makes it certain that 
the credit and finance side of the 
big selling job which -the company 
has taken on will require just as 
much imagination and inspiration 
as will any other feature. 

It is a fairly common impres- 
sion that the credit phase of auto- 
mobile merchandising must be dull 
as compared with the actual opera- 
tion of selling. That view is not 
correct. It is true that credits 
must be literal and exact, because 
they have such an unpleasant way 
of bobbing up to be counted if they 
go wrong. Nevertheless, there is 
every bit as much’ satisfaction in 
guiding a dealer along the right 
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path financially as there is in any- 
thing else. 

A manufacturer, though, can- 
not do this successfully and be a 
real help to the dealer unless he 
knows much more about the 
proposition than does the dealer. 
He cannot know more about it if 
he thinks credit is just a neces- 
sary nuisance and something to be 
endured. He can know more about 
it if he will realize that credit is 
an inseparable part of sales and 
that without it virtually no busi- 
ness would be done. 

We, in this company, believe that 
we are performing a real service 
to our dealers when we require 
them to do all they possibly can 
for themselves in accomplishing 
their own financing. When this 
limit is reached, we are ready to 
help them just as far as their sales 
possibilities, character and safety 
of their financial condition will 
justify, When any restrictions or 
limitations are enforced it will not 
be because of lack of funds on our 
part but because the dealer does 
not satisfy us as to his general 
character and ability. 

We believe that no dealer should 
be using his bank, the manufac- 
turer and an outside finance com- 
pany all at once for buying cars, 
and we are afraid of an account 
that does it. He is‘expected to use 
the finance company to keep him- 
self free of retail paper, but if he 
also goes to it for wholesale, after 
getting all he can from his bank 
and from us, he should. not ex- 
pect us to be taking any of the 
wholesale credit risk. Under that 
method there is too much chance 
of his getting tangled up. There 
is no control. To be really sound, 
he should get wholesale funds 
only from one place at a time. 

For the dealer in whom we can 
really have confidence, and when 
we know how heavily he is bor- 
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rowing elsewhere, 1f at all, we are 
ready to supply all the credit he 
actually should have. Sometimes 
he wants more than he needs, and 
if he gets it he becomes over- 
extended. We do not want him to 
be loaded up, especially with a 
poor assortment of models, just be- 
cause he may be willing to sign 
the orders and can raise enough 
money for the down payment and 
freight. 

We cannot possibly agree that 
credit lines should be determined 
by the size of the contract or 
quota. It should be based now 
more than ever upon the same old 
three “C’s” of credit—Character, 
Capacity and Capital, and exactly 
in the order named. 


WHAT IS CHARACTER, THAT MAKES 
IT SO VALUABLE? 


Character is the most important. 
What is character? It is not what 
people think a man is; that is only 
reputation. Character is what a 
man really is. Character is the 
sum of little things; it comes from 


within; it develops out of a fun- 
damental candor in which a man is 
scrupulous to see that his life in 
every phase is open and straight. 


It means so much in our work 
that credit has been well defined 
to be “character made liquid.” We 
can get along fairly well, on the 
average, if a man is of only or- 
dinary ability; and the case is not 
entirely hopeless if he is short of 
capital. But if he lacks character 
the risk is a dangerous one from 
the start. 


It is impossible to judge this. 


factor of character clearly enough 
by personal impressions gained 
only by short acquaintance. Nor 
can it be determined by the amount 
of money a man and his associates 
are willing to put into the opera- 
tions at the start. He may have 
inherited this capital, or he may 
have played upon the emotions of 
a too trusting relative, or he may 
have been a too clever salesman in 
working upon his associates. 

Our company will not extend 
credit to any dealer unless we 
have satisfied ourselves just as 
fully about his character as a 
bonding company would if called 
upon to issuc a fidelity bond. We 
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would be money ahead if we cen- 
tered our attention upon and gave 
all needed credit only to those 
cases where we had gone back for 
at least five years into past per- 
sonal and business history, to see 
how the applicant has met his per- 
sonal obligations, not only finan- 
cial, but social and moral as well. 
That should be done in the case 
of everyone who has not actually 
been in business for himself for 
five years or more and with a clean 
record. 

This, mainly, is why we do not 
like to take on any account, no 
matter how great the rush or how 
eager a dealer may be to buy the 
cars we want to sell, or how 
favorable a balance sheet is claimed 
—until we have real information 
about the personal character of the 
man who is to be responsible for 
the business. This caution is not 
obstructive; it is only common 
sense. 

We cannot feel free to extend 
the volume of credit help needed 
for such a program as we have 
undertaken, unless we can _ ab- 
solutely count upon the dealer for 
three things: 

First (and most important of 
all) that if he cannot remit im- 
mediately and in full for trust 
cars as sold, he will not let go of 
them under any circumstances ; 

Second: That debts to others 
will be kept down, continuously, to 
such an extent that there will not 
be danger from creditors attaching 
the cars, or taking legal action 
which might throw our property 
into the general asscts; 

Third: That he conduct his 
affairs in accordance with modern 
policies of selling and business 
control. 

If we could be absolutely sure 
about these three things I do not 
think we would ever have to carry 
any cars ourselves. We could keep 
them out on the dealers’ floors all 
the time. Everyone could have a 
full line, and everything would be 
lovely. 

This is why we must keep 
pounding away on the principle 
that a dealer must not let go of a 
single trust car, even to a retail 
buyer, unless he can write a good 
check immediately and send it to 
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meen, Ford, 


OME TIME ago the Ford organization adjusted 

its production peep-sight and concluded 

that the territory served by Jacksonville warranted 
an assembling plant. 


Henry Ford’s engineers probably didn’t think 
of it just that way, but in reality they were sur- 
veying Times-Union territory! They learned that 
this area is growing so rapidly they felt compelled 
to localize their activities, for manufacturing and 
distributing economy. 


And now they are enlarging the original plant! 


Moreover, such an assembly plant means pay- 
roll—and its existence and growth hinge on pay- 
roll in other industries. 


Growth—population—payroll—demand — pur- 
chasing power! 


Little wonder so many advertisers of nationally 
distribu:ed goods find great benefit in using 


The Hlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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our bank to clear the amount of 
the wholesale lien. 

It isn’t “crabbing” to say there 
is far too much of this “kiting” 
(that’s all it is) selling of whole- 
sale cars, and then trusting to 
luck and some finance _ company 
that the retail paper will be cashed 
so the wholesale lien can be paid 
off. It is dangerous business, not 
only for the manufacturer, but for 
the dealer’s reputation and credit 
standing. 

We mark in red every such item 
discovered. When you see many 
marks of this kind, you cannot 
help discounting everything the 
dealer claims. You know he is 
not keeping faith in accordance 
with what he signed, and you never 
know when he may get in so 
deeply that he cannot come 
through, no matter how good his 
intentions. 

Some dealers fail to measure up 
to the second requirement—that of 
keeping free from heavy debts— 
because they are too free and easy 
with their own trade. They con- 
vert into slow or doubtful receiv- 


ables the goods they have bought 


on credit and then seek more 
credit with which to keep going. 
If they persist unchecked in such 
a course there is only one eventual 
answer, and this is liquidation or 
possibly bankruptcy. When the 
credit department insists that the 
dealer keep himself reasonably 
clear in this respect it is doing 
him a real service. 


TO REQUEST ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


To bring about the third re- 
quirement we are going to ask our 
dealers, during the coming year, to 
put in standardized accounting 
systems especially adapted to the 
retail automobile business. This 
will enable us to know definitely 
whether business is going back- 
ward or forward. Under the sys- 
tem of accounting some dealers 
use we cannot tell, for example, 
whether a man’s stock of used cars 
is a two-months’ or a two-years’ 
supply. 

Dealers will take wild chances 
on many trades, often impelled by 
pride or emotion instead of facts; 
they will outbid some other dealer 
for an old useless car and they 
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will do this repeatedly. Then, with 
seeming complaisance, they. will 
write off quite a nice sum. 

I wonder sometimes whether 
they really appreciate how impor- 
tant this accounting control is in 
the eyes of banks and other credi- 
tors, or whether the dealer himself 
is afraid to face the facts he may 
find. I do know that any credit 
man—either in a bank, a finance 
company, or a factory—always has 
the fear, when he gets a statement 
perhaps nine months old, and 
showing a lot of round numbers 
that most of it is guesswork, and 
possibly inflated, and cuts down 
aaa on the credit asked 
or. 

On the other hand, if we get 
a statement right up to date with 
every question answered in proper 
order, and if we know further that 
these figures have been taken from 
actual books of account, properly 
designed and kept, we feel a great 
deal more like shipping many cars 
on credit. We feel such a dealer 
has control of his business—he is 
actually directing it, instead of the 
business running him and having 
him tied up and helpless if a hard 
streak comes. 

During 1926, many of our 
dealers asked us to provide facili- 
ties whereby they might enjoy 
lower rates for carrying auto- 
mobile paper and thereby be able 
to cut that much off from the sell- 
ing price of the cars—the figures 
ranging all the way from $5 to 
$50 on a car. We did this. But 
our experience has been that rates, 
after all, are not really the most 
important thing. The real task is 
ability to get the paper handled, 
and dealers are finding this to be 
much more vital every day. 

There are several hundred 
finance companies operating in the 
United States, including the good, 
bad and indifferent. Most of them 
are eager for business. And we 
want the good ones to prosper. I 
have always said that we should be 
careful about pressing finance 
rates down to a point where many 
companies would make such low 
earnings that they would have to 
get out of the business. Conse- 
quently. we have just about con- 
cluded that the best thing we can 
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Che New York Cimes 


Magazine 


(a part of the Sunday edition) gained 
35% in advertising lineage in 1926. 
The total volume was 329,471 lines. 


More advertisers every week are 
coming to know that this high class 
rotogravure magazine produces results 
at lowest cost. The New Yorker re- 
ported: 


“Our advertising in the Sunday Maga- 
zine is outpulling all other mediums. It 
is bringing us precisely the type of people 
that we want and at a cost that is emi- 
nently satisfactory. We have felt for sev- 
eral years past that the Magazine of the 
Sunday Times represents one of the most 
valuable advertising opportunities in The 
Times. It is very gratifying to have that 
judgment so profitably confirmed.” 


A Magazine which has articles by 
H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Karel Capek and others 
—which is as timely as news—which 
reaches the quality readers of 650,000 
copies net paid sale—at $1.20 a line 
(less on contract), will make advertis- 
ing profitable for you in 1927. 








The New Pork Times 
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Advertising 
History 


in the World’s Greatest Market 


In 1926, as in every year since the consoli- 
dation of the Herald and the Tribune, the 
New York Herald Tribune has set a new 
mark in advertising history. Below is a brief 
outline of the advertising achievements of 
the Herald Tribune in 1926. 


Greatest Gain in New York 
in Total Advertising 


Weekdays and Sundays 


During 1926 the New York Herald Tribune 
carried 18,785,853 lines of advertising— 
2,260,029 lines more than in 1925. This 
gain brought the Herald Tribune from 
fourth place in total advertising in 1925, to 
second place in 1926, and represents the 
greatest gain made by any newspaper in the 
World’s Greatest Market. 
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Greatest Gain in New York 


in National Advertising 
Weekdays and Sundays 


During 1926 the New York Herald Tribune 
carried 5,652,444 lines of national adver- 
tising. This represents a gain of 1,262,752 
lines over 1925, and the greatest gain made 
by any newspaper in New York, morning 
or evening. 


Led 7 Months out of 12 in 


National Advertising 
in the weekday morning field 


Further,in March, 1926, the Herald Tribune 
took first place in volume of national ad- 
vertising in morning newspapers on week- 
days in New York, and held this position 
during the months of April, May, June, 
October, November and December—a total 
of seven months out of twelve. 


e « a7 . 


The advertising record of the Herald Tribune in 
1926 means just one thing—the recognition by local 
and national advertisers of the unusual responsive- 
ness of the circulation of the Herald Tribune—the 
logical keystone for a successful advertising campaign 
in the World’s Greatest Market. 


. . Sundays exceeds 340,000 
Circulation Weekdays exceeds 290,000 


NEW YORK 


| Herald Tribune 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Thomas Emory Carroll Judson Swan 
36) N. Michigan Ave. _ Fine Arts Building 681 Market Street 933 Park Square Bldg. 
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The force of a single purpose stands out 
like a lighthouse beacon on a darkened sea. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE was founded 
with the one definite idea of providing a 
publication that should be of interest exclus- 
ively to farm women. 


Its sole mission was and is to view life and 
the world through the windows of the farm 


home. The entire editorial policy was cen- 
tered on this one goal. 


Inevitably the interest of farm women was 
attracted. THE FARMER’S WIFE has be- 
come the portal to feminine attention in more 
than 800,000 farm homes. 


This intense reader interest,—built through 
unusual editorial policy,—has made THE 
FARMER'S WIFE a remarkably effective 
medium for advertising commodities to be 
sold in farm homes. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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is to make no exclusive ar- 
rongements with any outside 
ance company in behalf of our 
alers, but to leave the finance 
ld wide open and let competition 
termine the rates and service 
cilities offered. In other words, 
» think it best to let our dealers 
ance where they please although 
e will recommend perhaps two 
- three large companies we are 
itisfied with as to stability and 
haracter. 


RATES ARE GOING UP 


As -a general thing, finance 

iarges must go up. Many com- 
anies have indicated definitely 
hat no matter what others do, 
their rates will be higher during 
1927. Repossessions have been 
heavy and resale losses somewhat 
heavier. Most important, operat- 
ng expenses are higher; it costs 
ist as much in overhead to handle 
a $200 deal as one of a $1,000. 
But the unit revenue isn’t there, 
and the average note is_ get- 
ting smaller in amount. 

Dealers clamor for non-recourse 
fnancing—also for low rates— 
but they can not eat their cake and 
have it too. Especially if they 
wish to have their used car paper 
taken, they must be willing first 
to have it cover cars which are 
‘ood merchandise and not junk; 
then to tell the truth as to dowa 
payment and other conditions—to 
expect to have no more cash ad- 
vanced on such paper than the low 
Blue Book figure: 

The fundamental error about 

non-recourse is that it attempts to 
.pply wholly actuarial methods, and 
ives no weight to the fact that 
ie dealer is better, or worse, than 
nother, and that some _ retail 
uyers are better credit risks than 
thers. Non-recourse limits the 
iles of the good dealer to the 
ad level of the curbstone, transient 
yp dealer, and what is worse, 
eps letting this class of dealers 
to the ranks without his having 
prove himself by character and 
ork. 

The real crux of the automobile 
etail finance problem is not new 
ars, but used cars. New car volume 
s controlled by used car volume, and 
sed car volume by the outlet for 
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the paper. The Association of 
Finance Companies resolved to ad- 
vance in cash not in excess of Blue 
Book figures, but even then they 
will not buy paper on cars over 
two-years old (if they know their 
business) unless the dealer en- 
dorses. Therefore, the dealers who 
fondly believe they have non- 
recourse are really taking the risk 
on the actually hazardous cases, 
but do not have the benefit of a 
reserve built up month after month 
on the entire volume. That is 
why we say the only proper plan 
is endorsement or repurchase, with 
a substantial reserve set up on every 
deal put through. 

Dealers let themselves get all 
excited by clever non-recourse 
salesmen as to the great hazards 
of a repurchase agreement. Of 
course, if a dealer thinks he can 
sell to all comers, good and bad, 
and is too indifferent to take care, 
he may be deluged with reposses- 
sions, and deserves to be. But 
how long does he think he can sell 
to good and bad alike and have 
the non-recourse company continue 
to handle his paper? The great 
trouble has been that up to now 
there were so many finance com- 
panies eager for business that the 
clever dealer played one against 
another, splitting the business. But 
many of those finance companies 
do not exist any longer; the dealer 
has killed them off by his greed. 

But if the dealer will sell in a 
sensible way, under a repurchase 
agreement which for a reasonable 
charge protects him against con- 
version, repossession expense, pos- 
sibly collision, and _ confiscation 
(the insurance companies do not 
want that risk any more since re- 
cent Supreme court decisions) ; 
and if he will co-operate with the 
fnance company by using his pres- 
sure on past due accounts, as only 
he being on the ground can do 
best, then the condition will be 
different. His reserve, if assessed 
against all time deals at say 1 
per cent on new cars and 2 per 
cent on used cars, will more than 
cover his losses on resales neces- 
sary, and he still can have the 
greater freedom of action which 
he cannot have on non-recourse. 

Dealers are obsessed by the idea 
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of no liability on retail paper, but 
I doubt whether one in a hundred 
knows the average new car note 
is about $600 and on used cars 
only $277. These figures are going 
down each year. Furthermore, 
dealers overlook the fact that the 
average amount at risk on new 
car deals is only $325, and on used 
cars about $149. If a reserve 
of 1 per cent on original balance 
for new cars is used, and 2 per 
cent on used cars, it really means 
1.8 per cent reserve on the risk 
of new car paper, and just about 
4 per cent on used. 

If the dealer is honest in saying 
he got a real 40 per cent down 
payment on used cars he can 
readily get out on the average case 
taken back, besides keeping the 
finance company out of the auto- 
mobile business. Sometimes he can 
make some money, but he cannot 
if he fights and misleads the 
finance company into taking bad 
paper. 

I look forward to the day when 
no automobile dealer will be able 


to deal with more than one finance 


company at a time. This is the 
greatest danger of all to the auto- 
mobile business—dealers destroy- 
ing the credit standing of auto- 
mobile paper by selling the same 
contract to several different com- 
panies. 

In England, no business man or 
firm may borrow from two banks 
at the same time—and they have 
been in business a long time. In 
the United States, banks in many 
places are setting up an _ inter- 
change record so they can get bet- 
ter control and prevent their 
clients from borrowing heavily in 
several different banks without the 
others knowing it. That is exactly 
what must come in the automobile 
business, before it can regain the 
real confidence of those who com- 
mand loanable funds. We have not 
heard half the story yet on auto- 
mobile time payments from the 
banking side. 

I believe the greatest problem 
this company has in credits is not 
the question of retail or wholesale 
financing plans we use, not the 
company nor the rates. Neither is 
it the special skill with which one 
man may be able to persuade an- 
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other temporarily, and for an im- 
mediate profit, to conform to our 
views. It is not the kind of plans 
we use, nor the companies, nor 
rates, nor the effectiveness with 
which one unit may able to 
persuade another, temporarily, 
and for an immediate profit, to 
conform to our views. 


THE STORY OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
PAPER 


I think the largest trouble is 
that in the hurrying, hectic growth 
of this industry there have been 
too many going upon the theory 
that “business is business.” How 
many questionable deals that phase 
has covered up! The manufac- 
turer should look more carefully 
and closely in selecting, not only 
those who are to sell his merchan- 
dise, but to work directly with 
him, for that vital thing which 
old Johns Hopkins of Baltimore 
always looked for first. 

He was supposed to be one of 
those hard men, always seeking a 
pound of flesh. People said he 
never lost money. Starting as a 
grocery clerk, he saved nearly 
four of every five cents he earned. 
He began lending small sums, and 
soon he was a full-fledged lender, 
the biggest in the country. Some 
men reputed to have great assets 
went to him for money, and came 
away without it. He often made 
loans to men who had apparently 
no financial standing, and they 
paid him. 

After a time, he simply endorsed 
paper for a fee, and that paper be- 
came as good as money. “Johns 
Hopkins paper” was a_ banking 
staple. Once he endorsed a whole 
railroad bond issue and it was 
floated in France on the strength 
of his endorsement. His judg- 
ment was uncanny. Once in his 
office (and $25 would have bought 
all its furniture) he was ‘asked 
how it was he so seldom made 
mistakes in men. 

“T never pay much attention to 
a man’s assets,” he answered. “I 
must know about the man. If I 
find a man does not live cleanly, I 
will not lend to him. If I find 
he has ever lied, I will not lend. 
If he has a reputation for sharp 
practices, in the belief that  busi- 
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In the five issues 
of the mew 





Delineator 


there has been an 
increase of adver- 
tising lineage of 


a 
irae, 
over the corres- 


ponding issues of 
the year before . . 








T he new rate goes into 
effect with the issue 
of October, 1927. 
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ness is business, I will not ~~ 
If I find he leads a good life, 
truthful and fair in his soliton 
I will usually lend regardless of 
assets. I scarcely ever have a 
note unpaid. It will be paid with 
interest in the end. The important 
asset is character, for that grows 
in strength, while capital some- 
times is lost.” 


“Western Transportation” 
Started at Los Angeles 


Western Transportation is the name 
of a new publication, started at Los 
Angeles, Calif. The editorial policy of 
this magazine will be devoted to trans- 
portation problems and to the interest 
of railroads and_ transportation com- 
panies in the territory from Chicago to 
the Pacific Coast. Business and edi- 
torial offices will be located at San Fran- 
ong. Chicago and New York. 

Harold A. Smith, formerly president 
of the Railway Review, is president of 
the new organization. — 


Illinois Tool Works Appoints 
B. B. Popell 


B. B. Popell, formerly 
Chicago, Inc., Chicago 
agency, as a copy writer, 
tising manager of the 
Works, Chicago. He is also directing 
advertising for the Shakeproof Lock 
Washer Company, a division of the 
Illinois Tool Works. 


with Crosby- 

advertising 
is now adver- 
Illinois Tool 


Martin-Parry Reports 
Quarterly Sales 


The Martin-Parry Corporation, York, 
Pa., commercial automobile bodies, re 
ports for the quarter ended November 
30, 1926, net sales of $1,207,549, 
against $1,308,366 in the same quarter 
of 1925. Net profit for this quarter 
amounted to $139,520, after Federal 
taxes, etc., against $118,997 for the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 


Fertilizer Account for Jackson- 
ville Agency 


The Nitrate Agencies Company of 
Florida, Jacksonville, Fla., fertilizers, 
has appointed the Associated Advertis 
ing Agency, also of Jacksonville, to di 
rect its advertising account. Farm 
papers will be used 


Appoints Doty & Stypes 


The Bend, Oreg., Bulletin & Press 
has appointed Doty & Stypes, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as advertising 


representatives for the Pacific Coast. 


Richard L. Brown has joined Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., Chicago, lighting equip- 
ment, as manager of publicity. 
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Trust Division Founded by 


Financial Advertisers 

Oliver J. Neibel, of the Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., hs 
been appointed chairman of the exec 
tive committee of the new trust d 
velopment division of the Financi 
Advertisers Association. T. E. He-- 
rick, of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
is vice-chairman and Paul Laferty, of 
the Union Trust Company, Clevelan:' 
is secretary. The new division h 
been formed by those interested in the 
development of trust business throu; 
personal selling. 


Join Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick 


Stephen M. Foster and William IT 
Hawkins, Jr., have joined the executiv 
staff of Doyle, Kitchen & McCormicl 
New York advertising agency. Mr: 
Foster was formerly with the Ne 
York office of the Curtis Publishin 
Company. Mr. Hawkins was former! 
sales manager of the Eastern branc 
of the R. M. Hollingshead Company 
Camden, N. J., auto accessories. 


Huyler’s, Inc., Bought by 
Schulte Stores 


Huyler’s, Inc., candy manufacture 
and chain-store operator, has been pur 
chased by the D. A. Schulte Retai 
Stores Corporation. David A. Schulte 
head of the Schulte organization, has 
heen elected president of Huyler’s and 
Irving Fuerst, former president, is now 
vice-president. This transaction follow 
the recent purchase by Mr. Schulte of 
the Melba Manufacturing Company 
Chicago. 


B. S. Brown Heads Vancouver 
Publicity Bureau 


S. Brown has been elected 
president of the Vancouver, B. C. 
Publicity Bureau for 1927. O. B 
Allen was re-elected first vice-president 
and J. C. McPherson second vice 
president. 


Brenton 


With Doremus Agency 
Lester Dunne has been added to the 
Staff of the San Farncisco office of 
Doremus & Company, advertising 
agency, as assistant production mana 
ger. 


bd 7 
Appoints A. E. Clayden, Inc. 
The Bloomington, Ind., Evening 
World has appointed A. E. Clayden, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


Fairbanks, Morse Sales Increase 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, pumps, scales, etc., report sales of 
$32,038,739 in 1926, as against $31,668,- 
778 in 1925. 
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Over 
400,000 
Sunday 
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EXAMINER PASSES ALL L. A. 
PAPERS IN HOME CIRCULATION 


Large Gains Are 
Made During ’26 


The Los Angeles Examiner, dur- 
ing 1926, ran its daily circulation 
up 25,000 copies, and its Sunday 
circulation up more than 31,000 
copies, and passed all other Los 
Angeles newspapers, including 
evening and morning, in home-de- 
livered circulation! 

Such were the findings of an 


analysis made a few days ago from . 


The Examiner’s newest circulation 
figures, which now show a total 
daily circulation of well over 
190,000, and a total Sunday of well 
over 400,000, the largest morning 
and Sunday circulations ever at- 
tained in the history of newspaper- 
dom West of the Missouri River! 
, The consistent gain in circula- 
tion which The Examiner has 
shown for years is reflected in its 
quarterly reports of 1926. Here’s 
how they appear: 
Daily Sunday 
Ist quarter gain.. 3,058 12,723 
2nd quarter (cumu- 
lative gain)..... 11,974 25,005 
3rd quarter (cumu- 
lative gain)..... 19,269 30,623 
4th quarter (cumu- 
lative gain)..... 24,914 31,271 


O. C. Harn, President of the 
A. B. C., writing on “The Gentle 
Art of Audience Buying” in 
Printers’ INK of March 11, 1926, 
pointed out the value of knowing 
what is paid by the subscriber for 
his newspaper, and whether premi- 
ums are used to entice him into 
the fold. 

The Examiner costs the sub- 
scriber more money than he would 








For More Homes! 











Los Angeles Harbor is the world’s 
greatest lumber importing port. 
Here’s a view showing Northwest 
lumber being transferred to ‘‘flats’’ 
for distribution in building a home 
every 46 minutes! 


A Tribute 


““ THE very great power and 
circulation of the Hearst 
newspapers is due to the fact 
that they are the most vigilant 
agents of the public interests; 
that in the communities in which 
they are published they have 
been the most active promoters 
of independence and temperance 
and thrift; of tenderness for 
children and chivalry for all 
women. They are the best fight- 
ing agents in a community for 
the community. That accounts 
for their large circulations.” 
—Dean Walter Williams, School 
of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 





have to pay to buy any other 
newspaper in Los Angeles; and 
The Examiner DOES NOT use 
premiums. 

Its only circulation stimulant is 
merit ! 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation West of the Missouri 
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Salada Tea Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
Publisher, Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Dear Sir: 
We have been in the Times- 7 

Star exclusively for almost three 

years and for the first nine months 

of 1926 as compared with the cor- 

responding period of the previous 

year we showed an increase of 21 
r cent. We believe the Times- 

tar is the best medium for ad- How many newspapers on 


vertising our product in the Cin- 


cinnati Market. your list, Mr. Advertiser, 
ay ~ <-> olan gave you an increase of 21 
Business Manager. per cent last year over the 
corresponding period the 


year before? 











Check your newspaper schedule. Note your ad- 
vertising cost and your percentage of sales in- 
crease, city by city. Compare these figures with 
those of the Salada Tea Company for Cincinnati, 





where the Times-Star alone carries the advertis- 


ing burden. 


. 


THE GREATEST ‘“‘SONE-NEWSPAPER”’ 
MARKET IN AMERICA 
The Cincinnati market has 141,000 families 
within the A. B. C. local newspaper circula- 
tion area. One newspaper, and only one, 
the Times-Star, goes daily into every worth- 
while household in this area. 


CINCINNAT 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manag 
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new business! 





The Conover Mooney Company, 
hicago, Il. 


Publisher, Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Dear Sir: 

This is the third successive year 
that we have placed the Cincin- 
nati advertising of The Hoffman 
Heater Company exclusively in 
the Times-Star. The Hoffman 
branch in Cincinnati has been 
climbing steadily in sales ever 
since this advertising began. In 
fact, each single advertisement 
in the Times-Star has brought 
its definite quota of new business. 

The Conover Mooney Co., 


Harry B. Cohen, 
Vice-President. 











How many of your district 
sales offices, Mr. Advertis- 
er, show steadily climbing 
sales volume over a three 
year term with a definite 
quota of new business trace- 
able to every insertion of 
your copy in the local news- 
papers? 


Contrast your results with 


those of The Hoffman Heater Company in Cin- 
cinnati where the Times-Star has been the only 
medium of advertising contact. 


THE GREATEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
CINCINNATI MARKET 
The Times-Star for nineteen years has held 
unchallenged leadership in display adver- 
tising lineage in Cincinnati. It dominates 
in circulation, in exclusive advertising ac- 
counts and in reader influence. 


TTIMES-STAR 


tin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. 
- 40th Street, New York 


Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Overcoming 
the Early Winter Slump 


American AspHatt Paint ComMPany 
Curcaco, Iit. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested in working out 
some sort of sales contest for our men, 
to stimulate business during the early 
months of the year, which are naturally 
a little backward in our line, and are 
wondering whether you have a file of 
any sales contests you could furnish us 
with, from which we might get some 
ideas we could work out. 

Any information you might be able to 
give us along these lines will be greatly 


appreciated. 
American AspHALT Patnt CoMPANY 
W. H. Corrtrett, 
Manager Special Service. 


HE slump that comes in many 

industries immediately after the 
first of the year is sometimes con- 
sidered a natural reaction after 
the high-pressure selling which has 
its culmination before the holiday 
season. In many industries, such 
as the American Asphalt Paint 
Company, new selling ideas as 
well as contests are often added 
to keep up sales on a product 
like that made by this company. 
Makers of ice cream freezers, elec- 
tric fans, farm and garden tools 
and other products whose big sale 
comes in the summer months, have 
been able to discover new uses for 
their products which fill the cold 
season valleys. A careful study of 
the indoor market helped the 
Master Painters of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis greatly to increase 
mid-winter sales. 

In some cases the January 
slump might also be called a com- 
plex. The International Harves- 
ter Company discovered that while 
it had full knowledge about better 
milk production methods, which 
would make cream separators a 
logical® mid-winter sale, the sales- 
men were bound by old habits and 
considered selling useless in mid- 
winter. An unusual direct-mail 
campaign which sugar-coated the 
company’s better information so 
that the salesmen would not take 
offense, changed their attitude and 
helped build more sales. 

Specific selling plans as well as 
contests have been successful in 
more cases than the contest idea 
alone. One company making a 
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household utensil, whose sales on 
this product dropped off in winter, 
had its salesmen call on old cus- 
tomers and ask for names of 
logical prospects. This company 
insisted upon three evening calls 
a week to get this information and 
the list thus secured proved of 
great value later on. 

Generally speaking, the firm 
which doesn’t allow any let-up in 
its regular sales activities during 
post-holiday months, and at the 
same time keeps adding new sell- 
ing ideas, is the one which most 
successfully bridges over the 
inertia which hits certain products 
during the winter—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Swift & Company Report 
Larger Sales 

Swift & Company, Chicago, report 
total sales for the year ended November 
6, 1926, of  $950,000,000, against 
$875,000,000 for the year ended October 
31, 1925, and $775,000,000 for the year 
ended November 1, 1924. Net profit 
for the year ended November 6, 1926, 
amounted to $15,645,242, after charges, 
against $15,379,152 for the year ended 
October 31, 1925. 


Auto Top Account with 
Francis M. Waters Agency 


The Francis M. Waters Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Springfield, Mass., has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
account of the Hampden Auto Top and 
Metal Company, of that city, automo- 
bile tops and enclosures. Magazines, 
newspapers and business papers are 
being used. 


New Accounts for Greve 
Advertising Agency 

Griggs, Cooper & Company, manufac- 
turing wholesale grocers, the Sanitary 
Food Manufacturing Company and the 
Foley Grocery Company, all of St. Paul, 
Minn., have appointed the Greve Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Paul, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


Made Publisher of Burlington, 
N. C., “Times” and “News” 


Ogden Finley Crowson, Jr., has been 
appointed publisher of the Burlington, 
N. C., Times and News, succeeding his 
death was recently re- 


father, whose 


ported. 


Hosiery Account for 


J. W. Queen Agency 


The Hayward Hosiery Company, 
oak, Mass., has appointed the John 
W. Queen Company, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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circulation of Wisconsin 


The Morning 
Sentinel repre- 
sents a greater 


purse per capita Milwaukee’s only 
se ppecliaggech yes three cent daily pro- 


of any other 


Wisconsin news- vides national adver- 
tisers with the greatest 


paper. 


opportunities for mar- 
ket expansion during 
the uninterrupted 
morning reading 
hours. 


The Morning Sentinel serves the best buy- 
ing element of the great Wisconsin market. 


Che Lreater 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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‘‘.. SBLL IT - IN: THE AY 


“. . . This year,” said a National 
Advertiser, “you've got to interest 
New York suburbs in our goods.” 





“Then we must use the Sunday 
New York American’s volume 
and quality,” replied his Sales 
Manager. “That's that. We need 
its 50-mile suburban circulation— 
more than all three other standard 
papers combined.” 


more than 50 per cent of the native white 
families. 

In these counties there are 65,180 income 
tax payers, 115 golf courses, 133,019 owners 


of cars. 

£ the Sunday New York American you 
reach actually many more of these people 
than in any other New York newspaper— 
morning, evening or Sunday. 





NATIONAL ADVER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1834 Broadway 326 W. Madison St. 








ELLING New York volume 

can only be done by 
) reaching volume in New 
fork suburbs as well as in 
e city itself. 


Take the Sunday New 
‘ork American’s 1,063,341 
lopies by districts: 


In Metropolitan New 
‘ork it sells 724,449 copies 
41 per cent of the total cir- 
ulation of all four standard 
unday newspapers. 


In the 50-mile suburban 
eld alone, it sells 274,725 
opies—501% per cent of the 
ptal circulation of all four. 


In the three wealthiest 
ounties in America*, the 
bunday New York Ameri- 
an reaches as many homes 
s the next two standard 
Sunday newspapers added 
ogether. 


Throughout all sections of 
e most highly profitable 
arket in America, the con- 
entrated circulation of the 


ALLY HOME NEWSPAPER” 


Sunday New York American 
dominates. It reaches as 
many families in all income 
groups as any million circu- 
lation— more, proportion- 
ately, in the higher income 
groups than smaller circu- 
lations. 

Domination — far over a 
quarter of a million in 50- 
mile suburban territory! 


And it reaches these huge, 
concentrated numbers of 
young, responsive readers 
on their day of leisure—is 
read all day by all the fam- 
ily—right in the home when 
and where home purchases 
are being discussed. 


These are a portion of the 
reasons why the Sunday 
New York American is re- 
garded as “The Backbone of 
New York Advertising.” 


To reach your market—to 
sell your product—Sunday 
is the day, the home is the 
place, and the Sunday New 
York American is the paper. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 
Sunday A. B. C. 1,063,341 
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BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 








JEWELERS GET 
$5,900,000 


From THIS FAMILY Every Year! 





CCQ )enniversari birthdays, 
anniversaries, gradua- 


tions . . . millions of 
them every year in the Great  _ _ youthful, virile people 


Herald and Examiner Family. 


Each calls for gifts .. . 


gift buying for such occasions 
inclines strongly toward jew- 
this Great Family it 
amounts to #5, 900,000 yearly! 


elry. In this 


Such a 





reachable — 3 — a_i 
‘to o jewelry A... 





aan 4 coud 


This Great Femily ¢ eapessenes 
oe Se TS og 


million people ev 


and a million ae a * half daily. 


They are a desirable family of 
open-pursed, free-thinking folk 


whose interests ig buying in- 
stincts are 
Every year they — $1,- 
500,000 MORE to read your 
message in the column of the 
Herald. and Examiner 
or would have to pay to read 
er morning and 
) &- newspaper. That is 
true acceptance spelled in 
dollars! 
A Herald and Examiner repre- 
sentative who knows this Great 
Family, and the best way of 
g its confidence, will 
arrange an introduction at your 
request. 





CHICAGO 
HERALDand EXAMINER 


The Largest Morning Newspaper Circulation 
in America at Its Price! 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 326 W. MadisonSe. 1035 Little Bldg. Monadnock Building 

















Should a Feed Salesman Be Able 
to Milk a CowP 


Chis California Farmer Tells of Some Things That Salesmen Do Which 
Annoy Him and Then Gives Some Advice 


By Warren R. Gibbs 


End-of-the-Road Ranch, Los Gatos, Calif. 


HE ordinary farmer has been 

at the target end for about 
every form of shady selling abil- 
ity, for all kinds of gyp transac- 
tions, for the taking of every 
chance to put it over, for many 
years. We have had the honor of 
having every known form of sell- 
ing tried out on us. All the new 
mops and instalment books and 
latest maps have been offered at 
our doors. Too often, in the past, 


have we paid salesmen more for an 
article than the same thing could 
be purchased at the nearest store. 
We have the stories of signed or- 
ders turning up at banks in the 
form of thirty-day notes. We have 
the good old chromo salesmen still 


coming to see us. Naturally the 
reaction has been to make us sus- 
picious and wary of all salesmen 
and every signed order. Too many 
times we have held the bag. 

If I wish to place an order with 
a salesman he will usually want 
references. Why should not the 
stranger be prepared to do the 
same? 

If you have listened, as I have, 
to the concentrated selling ability 
displayed by these salesmen for 
about every device and article 
known, if you have heard the mar- 
velous superlatives so easily han- 
dled, if you have been the recipient 
of the “sales manual talk” which 
flows so easily, you, too, might be 
inclined to listen with one ear and 
go right on planning the day’s 
work to yourself. 

I have a kindly feeling for these 
men. I realize that they are hu- 
man beings trying to make a living 
the same as the rest of us. I have 
every desire to treat them with 
courtesy. But if I show them this, 
practically all will try to take ad- 
vantage of the fact. I try to treat 
them pleasantly but I must admit 
at times it is certainly hard. 


Maybe a few examples will help 
to explain my attitude. This time 
I am only going to tell of men 
from the well-known, reputable 
houses. Maybe some time we will 
discuss the others who have made 
us all suspicious. 

It is a beautiful day and every- 
one busy. Just the right kind of 
weather for a pleasant spin in the 
country. Here comes a strange 
car and out steps a stranger. He 
comes to where we are working 
and the job stops at once. He 
calls me by name, having learned 
it at his last stop. Not at once 
does he get down to business. Oh, 
no. The sales manual has the “ap- 
proach” all written out. Four or 
five of us are standing there idly 
while he tells me what a beautiful 
place we have and how pleasant 
it must be to live in that section 
and how some day he hopes to own 
a farm. All this time I know per- 
fectly well that he is there to sell 
something. 

Finally he asks me how many 
cows we have and goes to the 
car to drag out his well-filled 
brief case. This part is all stand- 
ardized to the split second. As 
soon as he says cows I know I 
am in for a talk on feeds and pro- 
teins and carbohydrates. Long ago 
I gave up trying to answer any 
points or to make any argument, 
for I know it will simply lengthen 
the visit and I also know he has 
every possible question nicely in- 
dexed. Opening the case, he tells 
me he is handling X-Y Economy 
Dairy Feed.” Have you ever heard 
of Queen-Peitje Blankety Blank, 
who has just broken the record 
for milk produced in thirty days?” 
I know if I say “no” he will tell 
me all about it, so I say “yes.” 
Then he tells me that this wonder- 
ful cow was fed on X-Y. Down 
goes his hand into the case and out 
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comes a little bottle full of some- 
thing labeled Linseed Meal. As 
he talks again his hand produces, 
almost magically, another bottle 
labeled Bran. Bottle after bottle 
comes from the bag until he has a 
whole line of glistening vials as- 
sembled for my admiring gaze. 
“These show you the high quality 
of the component parts of X-Y 
feed.” 

At this point may I ask in all 
honesty what earthly good these 
bottles do? Are they meant to 
hypnotize me? Do they affect me 
in some psychological manner 
worked out in the home office? 

Actually I know that the cow 
which holds the record was milked 
four times a day, that she was 
watched like a baby, that no ex- 
pense was spared in any way to 
produce the record and that, in all 
probability, her feed was a very 
minor part of the program. I 
know perfectly well that we will 
never Own any such cow, nor will 
we be able to afford to go after 
any such record. But along he 
goes, on and on and on, telling 
me of the amount of protein and 
fat and fibre. Finally the talk is 
over. I tell him that the feed we 
are using seems perfectly satis- 
factory, that we have enough on 
hand to last months and months, 
in fact I tell him anything to get 
rid of him. He seems perfectly 
satisfied, asks me the name of the 
owner of the next place, climbs in 
his car and is off. That night he 
sends in my name as a good pros- 
pect. I receive many nice folders 
showing beautiful cows in knee- 
deep grass by flowing brooks, and 
large factory buildings busy sup- 
plying said cows. In the mean- 
time we start work again. 

This man knew nothing practi- 
cal about cows. Not one out of 
ten of the feed salesmen could 
even milk a cow. I know that 
properly to test any feed is a 
matter of weeks and considerable 
bookkeeping. I fail to see just 
why I should go to the trouble of 
trying the feed at my expense. 

Well, here comes another car. 
This time I am in a field a half- 
mile from the house. Some one 


of the men drops what he is doing 
and comes after me. No, the sales- 
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man cannot be expected to trudge 
that far on a hot day. This one 
tells me we have a beautiful place 
and that some day he hopes to 
own a farm. Then he, too, goes 
to his car and brings out the old 
battered brief case. This one no- 
tices we have no silo and is off 
in the explanation that his is wind- 
proof and concussion-proof. That 
it is an object of beauty as well 
as of utility and that it costs only 
so many hundred dollars. I have 
never seen the man in my life. | 
have never heard of his company. 
But because I don’t decide in five 
minutes to get his silo he leaves 
me with a look of mingled pain 
and astonishment. 

Today we have a life insurance 
man who wishes to talk with one 
of our men. We are busy trying 
to get all the hay in we can this 
beautiful afternoon. The salesman 
can easily see we are busy. But 
what of that? He takes his man 
one side and we hear murmurs 
of “twenty-year endowment,” 
“straight life,” for the next half- 
hour, while four men sit around 
doing nothing. But the sun moves 
right along. These men would not 
for a moment think of going to a 
factory and holding up production, 
but we are farmers and that is dif- 
ferent. If I should tell him “No” 
he and the men would think me 
a “crab.” 

I could easily go on and tell of 
many others, but these will serve 
as examples. 

All buying, certainly 90 per cent 
of the farmer’s buying, is done 
on friendship and friendliness. 
Tact seems to be a virtue abso- 
lutely lacking. If one of your men 
makes me inwardly angry by hold- 
ing up work and by overtalking 
he has no chance of selling me 
anything, no matter how good the 
article may be. In all the years 
I cannot remember one single 
salesman asking me if the present 
time was convenient, I cannot re- 
call one of them asking what time 
would be convenient, nor can I 
think of a single instance where 
one of them said he noticed we 
were busy and of course that 
wasn’t the time for me to see him. 

Actually the best time to sell 
the farmer is when it is raining, 
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and the harder the rain, the better 
the chance. At such times the 
farmer is welcoming the rain as 
something he has been needing, 
he is in a pleasant state of mind 
and, having little to do, actually 
welcomes the chance to talk. But 
in fifteen years’ operation of a 
farm I cannot remember one 
single solitary instance of a sales- 
man coming out on a rainy day. 
They might get their cars muddy. 

Another item. If you want your 
men to sell us, why do you not 
give them a chance to know us? 
Seldom it is that the same man 
calls twice. Why don’t you have 
them drop in and get acquainted 
first? Don’t try to sell us hundred- 
dollar articles quicker than we can 
think. As a class we are suspi- 
cious and will deal only with those 
we know. 

Just a last little reminder. Please 
don’t let your men judge us by 
the clothes we may be wearing. 
Yes, I know that this is supposed 
to be an exploded fact, but some of 
the salesmen simply cannot rid 
themselves of the notion that the 
owner of the farm strolls around 
in $50 boots and $70 breeches, 
with a Corona-Corona in _ his 
mouth and a riding crop in his 
hand. Only a few weeks ago, 
while I was doing one of those 
nice dirty jobs peculiar to farms 
I had a man approach me and ask 
how long I had been working there 
and what kind of a man the boss 
was. I told him that the boss fol- 
lowed me around all day, that he 
yanked me out of bed, that he 
was one of the meanest men I ever 
knew, that I wished some time I 
could get away from him and that 
I certainly would like to leave him 
but could not. All of this the man 
absorbed with interest and walked 
over to ask one of the men where 
the boss was. He was told that 
he had just been talking with him. 
The man took one look at me, 
climbed in his car and departed. 
This was one time I did not hear 
what a beautiful place we had nor 
that the salesman hoped to own a 
farm some day. 

So just please remember that 
some of us can afford to wear old 
clothes. 
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W. O. Cooper Starts Own 


Advertising Business 

W. O. Cooper, formerly service man- 
ager of Domestic Engineering, Chicago, 
has started an advertising business at 
Santa Monica, Calif., under the name 
of Cooper Advertising. He was at one 
time with the Chicago office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company and Vanderhoof & 
Company, also of that city. 





Williams-Detroit Agency 
Appoints Pierre Birckner 


Pierre Birckner has been appointed 
art director of the Williams-Detroit 
Outdoor Advertising Agency, Inc., De- 
troit. He has been engaged in poster 
art work, both in this country and 
abroad. 





Ward Baking Reports Larger 
Profit 


The Ward Baking Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y., reports a net profit 
for the ten weeks ended December 25, 
1926, of $1,033,887, after charges and 
Federal taxes. This compares with 
$918,009 for the corresponding ten 
weeks of 1925. 





Barron Collier Honored 

Georgia, of the Caucasus, formerly a 
part of the Russian Empire and now a 
republic, has conferred upon Barron 
Collier, head of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
New York, the order of Pro Georgia 
Liberati, for his services to that country. 
The presentation took place at a private 
luncheon held last week at New York. 





Plumbing Fixture Account for 
Aubrey & Moore 


The Wolff Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of plumb- 
ing fixtures and fittings, has placed its 
advertising account with Aubrey & 
Moore, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Has New Division 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, has acquired control of the 
International Accountants Society, Inc., 
of Chicago, which will be known as a 
division of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


J. W. Alexander Joins 
“Electrical Traction” 


J. W. Alexander has joined the Chi- 
cago advertising staff of Electrical 
Traction, “ae He was formerly 
with the A. W. Shaw Company, also of 
that city. 








The type page size of Country Life 
in British Columbia, Vancouver, 
has been changed to 8 by 11 inches. 
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The Graphic 
led all news- 
papers in 1926 


es the percentage of advertising lineage gained 
in 1926 the Graphic far outdistances all its 
contemporaries in both the morning and the 
evening field. Thus proving that this newspaper 
enjoys the confidence of its readers, and merits the 
consideration of every advertiser who wants to 
reach more than 300,000 homes in the most produc- 


tive market in the world. 


EVENING GRAPHIC 
*Daily News 
*Herald-Tribune 
Evening Sun . . 
Evening World . 
*Times , 
Morning World : 
Evening Post . 
Telegram 

* American 

Mirror ‘ 
Journal . . , 


1,512,479 
. 1,049,298 
2,260,029 
1,539,321 
921,004 
1,588,384 
421,769 
121,313 
851,953 
1,070,243 
226,583 
299,209 


*Sunday newspaper lineage included. 


EVENING 
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gain 69% 


GRAPHIC 


Member A. B. C. 
Charles H. Shattuck, Western Mgr. 


168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Harry A. Ahern, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place, New York 





15% 
14% 
10% 
10% 

6% 

2% 

2% 
13% 

8% 

6% 

2% 
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Cosmopolitan’s Strength Does 
Not Lie in Mere Numbers 
of Readers 








Numbers are important, of course. It is 
not possible to influence a vast national mar- 
ket without them. 

















Cosmopolitan’s million and a half circula- 
tion, therefore, reaching an average of one out 
of every six literate native white families in 
every one of the important buying centers in 
the United States is important to the advertiser. 


But even more important is the character ot 
that reader audience. One group of a million 
and a half families may be worth much more 
as a market for worth-while products than 
another group of the same size. 


Cosmopolitan’s greatest strength to the ad- 
vertiser lies in the fact that it is a class maga- 
zine reaching a select group of intelligent, 
discriminating readers. Those who appreciate 
the difference in character and worth between 
mediocrity and real literary excellence. 
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es These families demonstrate their high regard for 
Cosmopolitan, not just by reading it, but by paying 
AY nearly six million dollars each year for the privilege. 


Several ordinary, popular magazines can be 
purchased for the retail price of Cosmopoli- 
tan. Sufficient evidence that Cosmopolitan is 
bought for its intrinsic worth and that it will 
be thoroughly read. That it will be picked up 
many times during its month of live interest, 
offering many opportunities for your advertis- 
ing message to register. 


Important, too, to the advertiser is the fact 
that a full 90% of Cosmopolitan’s families live 
in the important buying centers where 80% of 
the nation’s business is done. Where most of 
your own best dealers are located. 


Cosmopolitan is a primary medium influ- 
encing a primary market. 


Let a Cosmopolitan representative give you 
Jurther information. 


Adi ertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W, 40th St, Boston, Mass. 


Gen’l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 


- 
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G; N less than five years. 
the reading habits of 
more than 850,000 sub- 
stantial American fami- 
lies have changed. 


They have turned to 
Better Homes and Gar- 
dens as their favorite 
magazine of inspiration 
and guidance in every 
phase of home life. 


Naturally the advertis- 
ing of many important 
home products has al- 
ready followed this trend. 


HOMES 
and GARDENS 


In more than 850,000 
better homes every month 
$6 A LINE 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Why the Transplanted Star Often 
Fails to Make Good 


Che Star Salesman, Star Copy Writer and Star Worker of Every Kind 
Isn’t a Crackerjack Wherever He Goes 


By A. H. Deute 


OR several years, a certain 

jobber had heard about Ralph 
Picker, an unusually fine salesman. 
He worked for a non-competing 
house in a distant territory. Hiring 
him away from his old connection 
and putting him into the difficult 
territory which was open was not 
like taking a competing firm’s star 
man. 

So Picker was asked to visit the 
head of this jobbing house. He 
was persuaded that here was a 
splendid opportunity. And it was 
a good opportunity. The record 
which Picker had made proved 
that he was an exceptional sales- 
man and could make himself 
worth the money he was offered 
in his new position. He would 
also earn some fine additional 
commissions. 

A year later, Picker saved him- 
self the humiliation of being dis- 
charged by sending in his sample 
case and his resignation. 

His employer summed it up this 
way: “Well, that goes to show 
that it doesn’t pay to let a sales- 
man think you are too anxious to 
hire him. It gets him all puffed 
up. He thinks he doesn’t have to 
work and that business will just 
run to him. I am going to send 
one of the youngsters out of the 
office to take his place and he will 
do a better job than that high- 
price star.” 

The high-price star had an- 
other version. Several months be- 
fore he resigned, he wrote to his 
old boss: “I want to get baék with 
you on any basis. I can be worth 
real money to you, and you know 
it. I’m doing poor work here and 
I am miserable. This is a good 
house, I guess, but these people 
don’t talk my language and I don’t 
talk theirs. They don’t do business 


the way I was taught to do busi- 
ness.” 
So the discouraged 


salesman 





went back to his old boss and be- 
gan to make new records. He was 
a star salesman once more for the 
boss who had raised him from a 
cub. 

I talked with Picker after he 
went back to the old house. 

“IT can see now how it-is,” he 
explained. “I’ve got confidence in 
this line and I can sell it. I’ve 
got confidence in the boss and I 
can go out and do a job and know 
that he is back of me. I’m not 
worried or confused with this line 
and this house. It is all plain 
sailing—just straightaway work.” 

A similar case comes to mind. 
There was a candy maker who. 
had created a real reputation for 
himself as an originator of fast 
sellers. Competing concerns were 
more than interested in this indi- 
vidual who seemed to be able to 
produce one winner after another. 

It was not long before he re- 
ceived an offer from another fac- 
tory which he could not see his 
way clear to refuse. So he made 
a move at a big increase in pay 
plus a three-year contract. 

Before two years were up, he 
asked to have his contract can- 
celled and the request was granted 
without hesitation. What puzzled 
his new employers was that the 
winners which had appeared so 
regularly when with his old em- 
ployer failed to appear in his new 
connection. He went back to his 
old house. His former employer 
was glad to get him back because 
there had always been a real spirit 
of friendship on his part toward 
his rather temperamental candy 
maker. 


THE INSIDE STORY 


The sales manager of that fac- 
tory told me the inside story. It 
is highly illuminating : 

“Pete is a good candy maker all 
right, but he never really origi- 
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nated any of those new ideas for 
which he was famous. He always 
thought he did and he took his 
other job in all sincerity. But the 
truth is that the boss steered Pete 
and all Pete did was think as per 
the old man’s guiding. The old 
man would stroll into the shop 
where Pete was busy at work. He 
would watch Pete for a few min- 
utes. Then he would pull up a 
high stool and sit a while and 
watch Pete some more. Before 
long, Pete would have a moment’s 
spare time and would loaf for a 
bit alongside the old man’s stool. 

“*Pete,’ the old man would say, 
‘I’ve been thinking that you could 
make a mighty fine bar if you’d 
take some good fondant and add 
some black walnut meats’—and the 
old man would draw a word pic- 
ture of a candy bar which would 
make one’s mouth water. Pete’s 
eyes would sparkle and his fingers 


twitch. He would be anxious to 
get started immediately on the 
new piece. 


“In the course of a few days, 
Pete would slip into the old man’s 
private office and confidentially 
show him some samples made up 
and ready. And the two of them 
would talk over the new piece. 
‘What do you think, Pete, shall we 
call this a Hanky Panky Bar?’ 
Yes, Pete thought that would be 
a good name for the new bar. And 
the old man would stand up and 
pat Pete on the back. He'd tell 
him what a fine new piece he had 
produced. And then the old man 
would call it a day and go to play 
some golf. Pete, on his part, 
would mail samples to the boys on 
the road and by the end of the 
month it was plain that there was 
another new idea to his credit. 

“It was different in Pete’s new 
connection. They gave him a fine, 
tiled, private kitchen and labora- 
tory in which to work. But the 
owners of the business rarely 
came near him. He had no oppor- 
tunity to talk things over with 
them. There was no opportunity 
to chat about things with the 
salesmen on Saturday and let his 
mind work in new channels. He 
was under contract at a large 


salary to produce new ideas—new 
creations that would win business. 
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All he had to do was to work out 
the new ideas, write down the 
formulas and turn them over to 
the production superintendent. But 
no real ideas emerged. Everyone 
was puzzled, most of all Pete him- 
self. Pete was one of those sim- 
ple, kindly souls who could not be 
expected to know that somebody 
else had been doing the thinking 
for him. 

“So Pete came back to his old 
job and when he put on his white 
work clothes, there was the old 
man. ‘Pete,’ he said, ‘let’s start 
the ball rolling by getting out a 
real knock-out. Now, I’ve been 
thinking that you could turn out a 
real winner if you'd just take 
some peanuts—’ and sure enough 
the first week back on the job 
Pete produced another winner. 
When he handed the samples to 
the boys on Saturday, he couldn’t 
help but say: “There’s many a 
winner coming out of me yet!’ At 
which remark, the old man just 
smiled.” 

There was another chap I know 
of who wrote wonderful copy for 
a little advertising agency in a 
small city. He felt that if he 
could just get a chance to go to 
work for a big New York or Chi- 
cago agency, he’d be worth $20,000 
a year to his employer and to him- 
self. Many an_ evening he 
grumbled and growled about the 
house, bewailing the fate that had 
located him in the small business 
and the small town. 

“The trouble is,” he told his 
wife for the hundredth time, “this 
whole campaign will only run into 
about $10,000. That’s because we 
have only small clients who can 
use only a few small publications 
right here at home. Now, if we 
were doing work for a national 
concern, they’d be using $100,000 
worth as easily as this little out- 
fit uses $10,000. It wouldn’t have 
to be any better advertising than 
I’m turning out right here, but I’d 
be worth ten times as much to the 
house and to myself.” 

Then one day he got his big 
chance. A week later, he was sit- 
ting at a desk assigned to him in 
a large New York agency. A year 
later, he made a change. During 
the next year, he made two moves. 
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Sure of our ability but 
humble enough to real- 
ize there’s always more 
to learn. That is why 
the BUNDSCHO touch 
grows defter year by year 
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Advertising Typographers 
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He is still moving about, while 
employers are wondering what is 
wrong with him and while he tells 
his wife that these people do not 
appreciate his work and don’t 
really know what good advertising 
copy is. 

But men who were close to him 
back in the little Middle-Western 
city can tell the facts in the case. 
In the congenial surroundings of 
the small-town business, in a quiet, 
secluded private office, with no 
. distraction, no diversions, this man 
worked at his ease. He had 
grown up with the firms for whom 
he wrote. He knew them and 
their problems. They knew him. 
And the head of the agency and 
his copy writer and the owners of 
the businesses would sit down to- 
gether and plan things. The head 
of the agency and the client were 
doing the thinking and the young 
copy star would interpret the ideas. 
He so lived in the spirit of the 
work that nobody, least of all him- 
self, doubted the originality of the 
copy ideas. 

Then when he was left by him- 
self to create advertising, some- 
thing was missing. This man does 
not realize to this day that he is a 
great working partner of his old 
boss but that out of that contact, 
he is just ordinary, and really 
very ordinary. 

One day I met a window trim- 
mer. He had a great reputation. 
He was doing outstanding work. 
Only a few years before, he had 
been the sign writer, window 
trimmer and advertising man for a 
small-town department store. Now 
he was the head of a department 
in a great store with all its re- 
sources at his command and in 
position to accomplish splendid 
work. 

“I bet you certainly feel fine 
these days,” I said to him, “every- 
thing to work with and nothing to 
keep you from making each win- 
dow a work of art.” 

“You're all wrong!” he an- 
swered me. “I’m just putting in 
attractive windows because I’m 
using expensive materials. But 
these aren’t real displays. Why 
back in the old place, I'd take a 
few odds and ends that I'd used a 
hundred times before and put in a 
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window that was a_ window. 

“But I can’t do it here. My 
heart isn’t in the thing. It’s to 
impersonal. Why, out there, the 
boss would call me into his little 
office and say to me: ‘Gus, my boy, 
we're not getting rid of thos 
blouses. It looks like I’m stuck 
with them unless you can make a 
window that will bring in the cus 
tomers.’ 

“And then, after supper, I'd 
come down to put in the windo\ 
and while I was working at it wit! 
a boy from the shipping room t 
help me, old Abe and his wif 
would be walking back and fort 
out in front. And when the jo 
was all done and I’d be leaving th: 
store, there the old couple would 
be, waiting for me, and Abe would 
say: ‘Now, come, Gus. We'll gx 
over by Holtz and have a little 
something to eat.’ 

“Do you think that the board of 
directors of this corporation would 
ever stand outside while I’m put 
ting in a window? Why, they 
don’t know that a window is put 
in. But you just bring old Abe on 
here some time and let him stand 
out in front with his wife and 
then you'll see a window. And 
I’m here to tell you that one of 
these days I’m going back out 
there and I’m going to put win- 
dows in for Abe and I’ll work for 
nothing and be glad of the 
chance.” 

Now and then one meets the 
shrewd individual who has thought 
it all out. I met such a man not 
long ago. He was working in a 
print shop. He could take type 
and put it together in such a way 
that it would make your heart 
beat faster. 

“Say, man,” I said to him, “if 
you'd come to New York, I could 
get you in with one of the largest 


and finest concerns. You’d be a 
wonder there.” 
“No, I would not!” he said to 


me. “I wouldn’t be a wonder at 
all. I’d probably be fired in a 
week or two if I didn’t lose my 
temper and quit first.” 

And then he went on to explain: 


“I’m doing great work here. I’m 
not bragging. It’s true. You tell 
me this is fine. You're right. It’s 


the finest work I am ‘capable of 
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Tele phone—Astlend ue 


Jenuary 4, 1927. 


Editor, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat » 


St. Louis, Mo 





Dear Sir:- 


I want to congratulate THE ST. 
LourIs GLOBE-DEMOCRAT on the way ip 
which it handled the religious 
questionnaire. 


THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT polled the 
largest vote of any newspaper in 
this country. You have done & fine 


piece of work. 
Cordially your?, 


President Church advertising 
rtment of The International 
advertising association. 
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doing. But I couldn’t do it any 
place else. The boss is my friend. 


I’m his friend. He lets me alone.. 


He appreciates me. I can do this 
sort of work for him, but I couldn’t 
do it any place else. He’s doing 
his part of the job and I’m doing 
mine. I can look upon him as a 
partner who is doing a lot of 
things in and for this business that 
I wouldn’t want to do or couldn’t 
do. And he knows that I am do- 
ing a lot for this business that he 
couldn’t do or wouldn’t want to do. 

“Now I’m talking from expe- 
rience. Once upon a time, I was 
working in a good shop and I 
was making good money. It was a 
small shop and I was doing noth- 
ing but hand-setting advertise- 
ments. It was high-class work 
and I was being paid in propor- 
tion. It was interesting work. 
Now and then there was over- 
time work and the pay at the end 
of the week was mighty fine. 

“Then one of those artistic chaps 
from another city came along and 
got me all puffed up. He assured 
me that I was an artist; also that 
he was an artist and that in his 
shop I would have an opportunity 
and much more money. 

“So I went along with him. In 
three months I was discharged. It 
turned out that he had run across 
another man who had won his 
fancy and I gave way to him. The 
man who had hired me away from 
my old job was one of those chaps 
who never builds an organization. 
He just went about hiring men he 
thought were stars. And the man 
he had never seemed as good to 
him as the man somebody else had. 
And just as I won his fancy, so the 
next chap won it, and I went just 
as the man ahead of me went. 

“Surely, the man with the name 
on the door wants to be certain of 
whom he takes in with him. But 
just as surely, the man who comes 
in wants to make positive of the 
sort of man who has his name on 
the door. A man might do very 
well indeed with one individual 
and then fail miserably in the same 
sort of work with another boss.” 


A new advertising business, Barr & 
Company, Inc., has been organized .at 
Pasco, Wash. Charles M. Barr and 
Charles W. Jewell are the incorporators. 
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Railway Advertising Agents 
Elect H. L. Weir 


H. L. Weir, advertising agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railway Advertising Agents 
at its annual meeting which was held 
at Chicago on January 18. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dents, W. H. Simpson, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago; 
Arthur Palmer, New York Central 
Lines, New York; R. B. Gray, Union 
Pacific System, Omaha; C. W. Higgins, 
Canadian National Lines, Winnipeg, 
and H. P. Riccadonna, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, Chicago; treasurer, 
H. H. Ellis, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad, Chicago, and secretary, 

. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Baltimore Agency Opens 
Washington Office 


J. M. Daiger, Inc., Baltimore adver- 
tising agency, has opened an office at 
Washington, D 2 P. Daiger, vice- 
resident, is in charge. S. Engel has 
eee a vice-president of the Daiger 
agency and general manager of the 
Baltimore office. 


Represents New York “Journal 
of Commerce” 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
which was recently merged with the 
New York Commercial, is now repre 
sented by the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative. The appoint- 
ment covers both the Eastern and 
Western territories. 


Builders Account with Bloom- 
ingdale-Weiler Agency 
Wark & Company, Philadelphia, 
builders, have placed their advertising 
account with the Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. A 
large list of newspapers throughout the 
country will be used twice a week for 

the next fifty-two weeks. 


Pyott Foundry Appoints 
Bellamy-Neft 


The Pyott Foundry Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of cast iron pulleys, 
has appointed the Bellamy-Neff Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


W. R. Greenlee Joins Puritan 
Malt Extract Company 


Walter R. Greenlee, who has been 
with the H. W. Kaster & Sons Adver- 


— Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Puritan Malt Extract Company, of 
that city, as advertising manager. 
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Chart shows com- 
parative number 
of advertising 
pages in the first 
issue of 1927 and 
in the corre- 
sponding issues of 
previous years. 


After a record breaking year— 


January sets 
a new high mark 
in advertising volume 


N the heels of a record breaking year, The Progressive 

Grocer starts 1927 with a volume of advertising that sets 
a new high mark for January. 
Every manufacturer wants to have the grocer with him. 
The Progressive Grocer reaches the top 50,000 grocers and 
jobbers. As manufacturers discover the effectiveness of 
advertising to these grocers and jobbers, our volume grows 
at a rapid rate. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York City 
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G5 mother or housewife is the Purchasing Agent for the h 
It is a difficult job—particularly the selection of foods. 


welcomes suggestions from the rest of the family. 


Father, daughter and son are all interested in what the 
Their reading habits are sure to differ—but with Outdoor / 
tising the food manufacturer can reach them all. Everybody 
Everybody is interested in food. Everybody sees Out 
Advertising. It is the ideal medium for food products. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co 


One Park Avenue Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New York Chicago 


Sales Offices and Branches in 44 other cities 
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100% 
Increase 


During 1927, manufacturers of Shelter 
Products are using more than double 
the volume of advertising contracted 
for in 1926 through 
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covering 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


COLOR PAGES ARE SOLD IN THIS GROUP 


AS A UNIT BY 
WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The Reverse English on Institutional 
Advertising 


The Pacific Mills Institutional Campaign Is Designed to Act as a 
Background for the Promotion of Their Products 


By Lewis C. Clarke 


"T°*HE Pacific Mills have long 
been a leading factor in an 
essential industry. Incorporated in 
1850, the company has, during the 
course of years, purchased va- 
rious print works and cotton mills 
so that today it ranks as the larg- 
est manufacturer in the world of 
finished cotton cloth and 
worsted dress goods. 
[he entire worsted de- 
partment of the Pacific 
Mills is located at 
Lawrence, Mass., close 
to the big wool markets 
of Boston and the goods 
market of New York. 
The company also has 
cotton mills and a fin- 
ishing plant both in the 
North and the South. 
The Southern mills are 
located in the cotton 
region of South Caro- 
lina and the New Eng- 
land mills produce the 
printed goods and other 
cloths that require styl- 
ing and highly skilled 
workmanship. 

For many years, the 
company has been a pio- 
neer in research work 
and applied science. 
Several years ago, it 
organized an experi- 
mental laboratory where 
new manufacturing 
processes’ are continu- 
ally being developed. 
In Boston, it maintains 
a plant which is said to be the only 
one of its kind in existence. This 
is a miniature cotton mill mechan- 
ically equipped for duplicating 
the operations of the large mills. 
The mechanical processing of cot- 
ton is carried on there with a view 
to its constant improvement. _ 

In its long history of selling 
a large variety of products 





through the usual channels of 
distribution in the textile field, 
the advertising history of the Pa- 
cific Mills has largely been con- 
fined to a certain amount of 
business-paper advertising and 


some more or less intermittent con- 
sumer publication advertising on 


The Amencan girl observes her chosely 








Zynte NY 


THIS IS THE FIRST PIECE OF COPY IN THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN OF THE PACIFIC MILLS 


specialties such as Serpentine Crepe. 

In the old days of selling, it 
used to be quite possible for a 
mill to guess or gauge popular 
preferences in patterns through 
orders which came in from trade 
customers. In later years hand- 
to-mouth buying has -made it im- 
possible to use such orders as a 
guide. For this reason, the Pa- 
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cific Mills recently departed from 
the ancient custom and_ estab- 
lished its own style bureau. This 
bureau makes its own researches 
into style tendencies. Style ex- 
perts from the mills periodically 
visit foreign sources of the new 
modes and an accurate knowledge 
of trends is obtained which en- 
ables the company to take its own 
initiative in designs and patterns 
in the confidence that its goods 
will reflect innovations of fash- 
ions for the coming season. 

The company has, in conse- 
quence, put itself in a position to 
reverse the old procedure. Instead 
of waiting for advance orders to 
obtain some indication of the pat- 
terns and colors that will be in 
demand, the mill now has first- 
hand information and, therefore, 
is making itself of greater service 
in advising the trade concerning 
the proper designs to be stocked. 

Marketing of the goods under 
latter-day conditions naturally 
presented many problems. While 
the company conducted produc- 
tion research, it has also, with 
the aid of men trained in solving 
the problems of distribution, been 
studying and developing new pel- 
icies so that its marketing -work 
will be conducted along contir- 
ually improving lines. 

Something of the size of the 
Pacific Mills today may be indi- 
cated by the fact that the com- 
pany occupies 189 acres of floor 
space with 645,664 spindles. The 
average number of its employees 
is more than 10,000 and each year 
it uses the cotton crop of more 
than 600,000 acres and the wool 
clip of 2,366,400 sheep. Pacific 
has a capacity of 800 miles of 
finished cloths each day. 

When a mill of this size has 
millions of people buying its fab- 
ric, yet few of them knowing 
anything about the company that 
makes them, it seemed logical to 
the company to make its final 
consumer familiar with its ser- 
vice. While it was in process of 
solving some of its more pressing 
problems of distribution and the 
identity of its products, it ap- 
peared advisable, in the meantime, 
to tell all factors upon whose 


INK Jan. 27, 1927 
good-will it depended, something 
about what it was doing. As a re- 
sult of this policy, the Pacific 
Mills have just instituted one of 
the most unusual institutional 
campaigns which has come out of 
the textile or any other field. 

Most campaigns, up to this 
time, which have been labeled as 
institutional, have been designed 
to sell the idea behind the product, 
to sell the spirit of adventure to 
the trade as in the case of an 
essential oil company, or to sell 
some fundamental point of con- 
tact such as the little red school- 
house of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 


GENERAL MOTORS OF TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


The Pacific Mills have been 
called the General Motors of the 
textile industry, and yet the pres- 
ent institutional campaign differs 
considerably from that of General 
Motors. In the latter case, a 
large number of separate units 
were merged, each of which had a 
well established trade-mark. These 
valuable trade-marks, such as 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oak- 
land, Pontiac and the rest were 
carried on and tied up by an in- 
stitutional campaign which told 
something of the service of Gen- 
eral Motors, its size and_ its 
spirit. In the case of the Pacific 
Mills, the institutional campaign 
precedes complete identification of 
the goods. The campaign has 
been planned to reach manufac- 
turers who use the company’s 
cloth, wholesalers who distribute 
it, retailers who sell it and the 
public which finally consumes it. 

At the present time, various 
types of identification are used 
on the company’s products. Some 
of the items have the mill ticket, 
some are marked with jobbers’ 
brands or private brands; others 
have no identity mark at all. Yet 
the women of America finally con- 
sume all the products of the mill 
in one form or another. There- 
fore, it seemed logical to the com 
pany to tell women just how the 
mill was working to serve them 
hy seeking to improve the wear- 
ing quality of the material and to 
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see to it that they secured, in ad- 
vance, the most up-to-the-minute 
facts about style tendencies. 

The first piece of copy, which 
makes its appearance this week is 
entitled: “The Duchess Decides 
It.” At the top, this advertise- 
ment carries the significant phrase : 
“This is number one in a series 
of advertisements about Pacific 
Mills, published that the millions 
of people who use our fabrics 
may know about the company 
which has served them in the past 
and expects to play a more con- 
scious part in their lives in the 
future.” 

This first advertisement fea- 
tures the company’s service in go- 
ing to the source for future 
styles. The scene is laid in 
“Cannes in midwinter, caressed 
by the soft sun of Southern 
France.” It pictures an American 
girl at a table in the Casino who 
carefully observes the clothes 
worn by the Duchess de R 
“accepted arbiter of that small 
coterie of the haut monde whose 
choice of a new color gives the 
instant cachet of success.” The 
art layout of this advertisement 
allows the company to emphasize 
the service of the mills in going 
to the people who start fashions 
and so being in a position to offer 
its customers fabrics styled in 
the fewest colors and most ad- 
vanced designs. Other advertise- 
ments in this series will stress 
other features of the company’s 
leadership such as research, size, 
variety of products, new method 
of distribution and similar fun- 
damental facts about the company. 

This series of advertisements 
the company believes, will, later 
on when its goods are advertised, 
have a cumulative effect upon its 
final consumers. The company is 
bringing to the attention of peo- 
ple who are using its goods but 
don’t know it, the fact that a great 
institution has long been spend- 
ing money, time and effort to 
serve them and improve the goods 
which they are buying. 

Edwin Farnham Greene, trea- 
surer of the Pacific Mills said 
recently: “There can be no ques- 
tion about the future of the tex- 
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tile industry. The brightness and 
prosperity of that future, partic 
ularly for the individual units o/ 
the industry, will be commensu 
rate with their ability to rise to 
their opportunities. The world 
must have fabrics, but the world’ 
preference for type of fabric 
color and design is constantly 
changing. The textile industry 
and its units will prosper in exact 
proportion to the progressiveness 
which they display in keeping in 
tune with every changing note in 
the world’s preferences.” 

Certainly the Pacific Mills is 
proving by its unusual advertis- 
ing campaign that it is not dis- 
posed to drift and follow but has 
the vision and initiative that has 
secured and maintained leader- 
ship in other great industries. 
With an abundance of raw mate- 
rial at moderate cost, and the 
crisis in the cotton situation ap- 
parently passed, the textile indus- 
try faces a year of unusual 
importance and great opportunity. 
Stocks of finished goods every- 
where are low. Prices are stabil- 
ized at a low level. With prices 
steady, stocks low, and the in- 
dustry alert both to its problems 
and its opportunity, there is a 
good reason for textile manufac- 
turers to look to 1927 as a year 
filled with great opportunities for 
successful progress. The Pacific 
Mills, by this unusual institutional 
advertising which is selling noth- 
ing but the company’s service and 
its commitment to the most mod- 
ern methods of production, mer- 
chandising and distribution, marks 
a big and important step in the 
direction of that accelerated prog- 
ress which the whole textile in- 
dustry is waiting for. 


Campaign Suggested to Con- 
serve Bottles 


the convention of 
the New Jersey Bottlers of Carbonated 


Speaking before 


Beverages at Atlantic City, 

Cawley, of Somerville, N. J., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, recom- 
mended a campaign of education to 
cut down the great waste in bottles on 
the part of the public. According to 
Mr. Cawley the average life of a hottle 
is from four to eight uses, which is 
long before its usefulness is completed. 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 


Number Nine Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New York 








The Strange Experience of An 
Invisible Man 


Ears ago H. G. Wells wrote a book chronicling the 
Yana of an invisible man. As we recall the 
story, this man, who was a chemist, experimented for 
years until he had worked out a means of making himself 
invisible. 

He thought he was going to have a wonderful time go- 
ing about watching people without their being able to 
see him. But what actually happened when he had made 
himself invisible was quite a shock to him. When he 
walked along the sidewalks people bumped into him 
because they couldn't see him. When he crossed streets 
he almost got run down because bus drivers didn’t know 
he was there. He got locked in a department store one 
night because no one saw him in the store at closing time. 

But these embarrassments were not his worst. His big 
surprise came when he ate. He discovered to his horror 
that his food did not become invisible until it had be- 
come assimilated! 

That gave him real trouble. He could dodge people. 
He could keep out of the way of motor buses. And he 
could spend the night comfortably locked in a depart- 
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ment store because there were plenty of mattresses in the 
furniture department to sleep on and food in the grocery 
department for supper and breakfast. 

But when his undigested meals exposed themselves to 
the eyes of the public he might just as well not have 
been invisible. This was something he had not figured on! 


§ § § 


Tus problem of assimilation is one about which ad- 
vertisers should be more concerned. Until advertising has 
become thoroughly assimilated as part of the selling pro- 
cess, it is undigested and travels along attracting atten- 
tion to itself instead of to that which it aims to advertise. 

Assimilation is a matter, generally, of careful prepara- 
tion and then of intensive ‘‘follow-through."’ 


Mr. Pack Protests 


““puE people of this nation call this the electrical age,"’ 

ea R. F. Pack, president of the National Electric 
Light Association. “‘I protest that so far as the home is 
concerned it is an unmerited compliment. 

‘Two independent surveys prove that we are selling 
the average home 1 kw-hr. per day and statistics show 
that artificial light is necessary in the home an average of 
about five hours a day during the year. One kw-hr. is suf- 
ficient only to operate 5-40 watt lights for five hours. 

“It is obvious then that the amount of energy we are 
selling the home is not even sufficient for adequate light- 
ing to say nothing of operation of the millions of pieces 
of labor-saving domestic equipment which have been 
sold.” 

We wonder how many other industries are in need of 
just such a shaking out of their complacency by someone 
who insists on measuring their progress in terms of poten- 
tialities rather than of present volume. 
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i Peciiee 14: Madveon Ave er seth New York: gos Boyterte Sc. Beston, or from Chensee Fromcame Quebec, Canada 








E see no reason why the readers of the ViewPoint are not 
W:: logical prospects for Chateau Frontenac advertising as 
for Lillibridge advertising service. And so we make bold to pub- 
lish this current advertisement as a bid for January patronage 
for our client, Canadian Pacific. 
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Political Come-Back 


NENT the item published in the last issue of the View- 
A POINT mentioning Richard J. Walsh's idea of the po- 
litical party in power at Washington taking a full-page 
advertisement each week in the national weeklies explain- 
ing its aims and telling of its accomplishments, R. J. W. 
writes to say that we left out an essential part of his idea. 

“The political party which is not in power should also 
run a full-page advertisement every week,"’ he writes, 
“criticizing the conduct of the Government by the party 
in power, and presenting its own policies.” 

We see no objection to this. It is the essence of democ- 
racy. 


Glass Pockets 


. P. Morcan, Senior, once remarked, ‘“The time will 

come when American business will be done with glass 
pockets."’ 

Well, as applied to advertising agency practice, our 
Fee-and-Budget system comes as near to doing business 
with glass pockets as anything we can conceive. Our cli- 
ents know not only how much we spend for them and for 
what, but also just ow every dollar is spent. It is very dif- 
ferent from any other agency-client relationship that we 
know anything about. We are always glad to explain it 
to interested executives. 
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Telephone: Longacre 4000 
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Conveniences for the Salesmen 


Who Call on You 


Certain Courtesies at the Hands of Prospective Buyers Which Salesmen 
Appreciate 


By H. A. Haring 


HAT would happen,” 
asked a shrewd observer, 
‘if the sales manager of a big 
corporation were given the pur- 
chasing agent’s job for a year?” 

Imagination conjures up endless 
things that might, in such a case, 
occur. But one thing is certain, 
or at least to my mind is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The buyer's 
treatment of visiting salesmen 
would undergo a radical change. 

Concerns there are which are 
beloved of salesmen. The presi- 
dent of an independent steel com- 
pany is fond of impressing on his 
men the thought that “when one 
end of the bridge has fallen down 
there is no use of the other stand- 
ing,” using that picture as a simile 
for the conduct of his men toward 
outsiders. It is, in fact, too easy 
to lapse into the feeling that buy- 
ing and selling are two opposites ; 
that’ neither dare give considera- 
tion to the other’s difficulties; that 
an unending contest of wit and 
cleverness keeps the buyer ever 
on the defensive against the sales- 
man who assaults. 

Such a feeling is wholly need- 
less. Buyers will find immense 
gains if they cultivate the sales- 
man’s good- will much as he, the 
salesman, is obliged to stand in 
favor with his customer. Sales- 
men complain of the discourteous 
attitude of buyers, with especial 
bitterness over the curt “nothing 
doing today” with which they are 
met at the door before being given 
the chance so much as to explain 
their errand. Refusal to look at 
new lines, disdain for well-inten- 
tioned selling suggestions, denial 
of an appointment or even the 
cancellation of a definite appoint- 
ment—these experiences are 
spoken of by salesmen with con- 
siderable ire. Such occurrences 
engender that distinction of 
“class” which the socialist loves 


to magnify; that setting off of all 
men into divisions which shall 
oppose each other throughout all 
time. Once the danger was well 
phrased: “Beware of the tar- 
brush brothers—the teachers of 
division and class.” 

In Kansas City is a wholesaler 
whose treatment of salesmen is 
quite different. When a New 
York manufacturer happened to 
call at this place on a first visit 
to that city, he exclaimed in ap- 
preciation : 

“Now I see why all our men 
stand up for your house. For 
twenty years I’ve noticed it—how 
every man we send on the road 
names your house first for every- 
thing. Your reception and wait- 
ing room does the trick. It’s not 
a case of cooling my heels while I 
wait. Ten minutes in that lobby 
impresses on a man’s mind the 
high-mindedness and honor of 
your house.” 

One of the Philadelphia fac- 
tories, located far out in the 
suburbs, maintains a waiting- 
room that silently communicates 
the good-will of the fifteen-acre 
factory lying beyond. Expedition 
in bringing the caller into touch 
with the right employee is equalled 
only by the extreme courtesy and 
cordiality with which that same 
matter is attended to, and, if 
waiting is necessary, the restful- 
ness and spaciousness and con- 
veniences provided make easy vir- 
tue of an hour’s delay. 


BRIGHTENING A COAL MINING 
COMPANY 


Even so dreary an industry as 
coal mining has, at times, sought 
to lighten the salesman’s task. 


One mining company in the 
Middle West is recalled whose 
efforts will be detailed not because 
they were so wonderful in them- 
selves but as an illustration of 
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what any business concern may do 
to create good-will among the 
salesmen who call. 

The offices of this company are 
in a small city, where three or 
four mills and about the same 
number of coal mines were cen- 
tered, just far enough from big- 
ger cities to ruin the day for a 
salesman. 

It was a salesman for pumps 
from Seneca Falls who, in 1913 
or 1914, startled the mine man- 
agement into a conception of the 
needless waste of visitors’ time. 
This salesman had appeared (but 
without notice or appointment) 
in response to inquiries for the 
initial equipment of a new mine. 
When he arrived in the morning, 
it was only to learn that the mine 
manager had already left the 
office for one of the mines. At 
that mine he had gone “below,” 
where he was beyond reach of the 
telephone and whence his return 
was highly uncertain—it might be 
one hour, it might be ten. As a 
matter of ’ fact, five o'clock had 
gone and with it had gone all the 
office force when the mine man- 
ager stopped at the office to gather 
together an armful of papers for 
a night’s work at home. Outside 
the door he plumped into the sales- 
man from Seneca Falls. 

“Oh, I’m used to it,” was the 
salesman’s good-natured response 
to some twitting as to his per- 
sistence. “I call on the mines °00 
days in the year. Six to eight 
hours of every day I have to 
spend waiting around for my 
chance, and your office is a palace 
compared to some of the places. 
Half the time the only office is at 
the mine, miles and miles down 
some railroad siding or up some 
mud-hole of a road back in the 
hills, and I have to spend the 
whole day sitting on a powder keg 
in the weigh-boss’ shanty. It is 
trying, though, to fritter away the 
best part of the day and then have 
to sit up all night writing up 
specifications and contracts. Now, 
in your office today, I did quite a 
lot of work by writing on my 


“Writing on my knee”! Shame 
seized the mine manager that a 
visitor who had out-stayed seven- 
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teen or eighteen others that day 
—as afterwards appeared from 
the Information Desk records— 
had been obliged to use his knee 
for a desk. Probably a couple of 
desks and twice that many tables 
were unused within forty feet of 
where he sat. Confusion in the 
manager’s brain increased as he 
suddenly saw a phase of sales- 
men’s calls that had never before 
come to his vision. “After all,” 
thought he, in those electric sec- 
onds as he unlocked the office 
door, “these pestering salesmen 
are visitors; we need them even 
if they are a bother. Not to be 
considerate of their comfort 
amounts to a discourtesy.” 

To the salesman he said: “You 
come home with me for dinner.” 
An hour afterward, with dinner 
over and with an hour’s time for 
reflection on the part of the man- 
ager, he announced to the sales- 
man: “Now you're going to pay 
me for your dinner! Not a word 
about pumps until you show me 
how to end this writing-on-your- 
kree business.” 

And the next day, according to 
the story as related by the mine 
manager, his company leased an 
additional room of the office 
building in which it had its head- 
quarters. This room was equipped 
with chairs and wriling con- 
veniences, lavatory, toilet, etc. A 
telephone was installed. 


A TELEPHONE FOR SALESMEN 


At first this instrument was run 
over the coal company’s switch- 
board, but shortly a direct line 
was provided for the room, be- 
cause the salesmen evinced some 
hesitation about talking over other 
customers’ affairs where there 
was a possibility of eavesdropping 
or inadvertent overhearing. This 
telephone was listed in the direc- 
tory under a separate heading: 
“X. Coal Company, Visiting 
Salesmen’s Room.” Salesmen 
were permitted to charge tolls 
against the telephone and, in gen- 
eral, to use it as their own. In 
five years the unpaid tolls, unin- 
tentionally left unpaid or under- 
paid to the coal company’s 
cashier, did not total a dollar a 
year, although the management 
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Boston Transcript Closes 


96th YEAR 


With Important Gains 


Harshly, inexorably, the law of the 
survival of the fittest works in the 
newspaper field. 


The best single index of the right of 
a newspaper to survive is that it has 
survived—that it has watched weak- 
lings wither . . . . giants topple. 


All these has the Boston Transcript 
seen—the while itself grew stronger. 


And now, it is gratifying to chronicle 
the usual sound lineage gains in ad- 
vertising for our 96th year. 


12 months ended Lines 
Dec. 31, 1926 Gained 


Local Advertising ..........- 203,330 lines 
National Advertising 221,665 lines 


Boston £beuing Granscript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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reports that tolls for $100 per 
month were not at all uncommon. 
Salesmen were encouraged to 
call for a stenographer. To a 
certain extent they did. Their 
failure to do this was interpreted 
by the management to the same 
reluctance that prevented their 
generous use of the telephone wire 
that ran through the company’s 
switchboard. To meet this situa- 
tion, three second-hand _type- 
writers of different makes were 
provided as part of the room 
equipment. Nor were these great- 
ly used. All but one were rather 
quickly removed. The conclusion 
was forced upon the management 
that most salesmen are not (or at 
least ten years ago they were not) 
accustomed to typewriters; with 
the further observation that the 
forms they use are bound into 
books which, with their carbons 
and half-form duplicates, do not 
lend themselves to typewriters. 
These men, for some reason, 


preferred their own penmanship 
for filling out “advance notices” 
(on postal cards of the usual 


sort) rather than the smeared 
effect produced when they at- 
tempted to use a typewriter for 
this purpose. The postcard at- 
tachments to the platen, as well 
as the newer paper guides of the 
typing machines, to all appear- 
ances never commended them- 
selves to these men. Of letter 
writing there was, in the observa- 
tion of the mine manager, a sur- 
prisingly small quantity other 
than personal letters to their 
families. Prescribed forms, with 
automatic carbon copies, reduced 
routine correspondence to such a 
minimum that the hand could 
not easily be displaced by the ma- 
chine. 

“Unexpectedly,” so relates the 
miming company official, “we 
found these men did not telephone 
from our office to local concerns. 
They would use long-distance all 
over the county, calling up one 
coal mine after another so long as 
it was not inside the city.” It was 
his observation that this practice 
did not apply to coal mines alone. 
Men hesitated to telephone to 
local jobbers who were their 
regular customers, or to local 
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mills, “because they were afraid 
to give the X. Coal Company’s 
telephone number for the call 
back.” 

The only explanation, supported 
by many talks with the men con- 
cerned, is that salesmen find it 
wise to carry on the fiction that 
they call upon but a single cus- 
tomer. Each customer knows 
this is not the case, and yet sales- 
men from sad experiences with 
local trade jealousies learn the ex- 
pediency of not being too obvious 
in their movements within a small 
city. “I don’t lie about it,” was 
the candid admission of one sales- 
man when speaking of this mat- 
ter, “but I’ve trained my tongue to 
a dozen little tricks of making the 
buyer think I came to town espe- 
cially to see him or that he is the 
first person I interview. Every 
trade is as tangled as an oriole’s 
nest with petty jealousies, and, on 
top of all that, it’s good psy- 
chology to flatter without laying 
it on too openly.” 

“Weren't you overrun’ with 
salesmen?” was asked of the 
mining company manager. 

“Of course,” came the reply. 
“Some men looked on it as a free 
gift, like the hotel lobby and its 
stationery.” The company, how- 
ever, reports that any “riding” of 
its courtesies did no harm. “Use 
of our courtesies merely’ indi- 
cated our good-will toward the 
men who came to see us. We 
showed them by our conveniences 
that we appreciated some of their 
difficulties, but it meant nothing 
more than that. To wait in our 
visiting salesmen’s room did not 
give a man any selling strangle- 
hold.” 


PRIVATE PASSKEYS 


After a year or two, at the sug- 
gestion of one of these salesmen, 
the coal company as a Christmas 
remembrance sent to each sales- 
man a private passkey to the 
room, the door of which had 
previously been unlocked during 
business hours but closed at other 
times. Each key bore the stamped 
identification : 

Visiting Salesmen’s Room 
641 Blank Bldg. 
X. Coal Co. 
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Make no wate 
about this/ 


HE LOS ANGELES EVENING 
HERALD is the leading Daily 
Newspaper of the Pacific Coast. 


We mean by “leading” that:— 


It has a greater daily circulation than any other 
newspaper in the entire West, and that 


It carries a greater volume of advertising (far 
greater) than any other daily newspaper west 
of Missouri. 


—for the year 1926, The Evening Herald 
carried 13,881,154 lines, or 43%, MORE Dis- 
play Advertising than the next Los Angeles 
Daily (a morning paper). 


IN LOS ANGELES—BY ALL MEANS USE THE 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 
San Francisco 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
610 Hearst Bidg. 


Chicago New York 
JOHN H. LEDERER, HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 
910 Hearst Bldg. 604 Times Bidg. 
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Repetition Is 
Reputation 


A principle upon which many of America’s 
most successful advertisers operate 


y youn reputation is largely a manufactured 
product—the product of the news columns of 
the world. 

It’s what we read about people that makes their 
reputations. It’s on what is said about them that the 
world’s estimate of their characters is formed. 

How good that reputation is, how long it endures, 
or how it is known to the masses, depends upon how 
often it is printed. 

Mussolini is called the Savior of Italy by millions, 
maybe not because he is, but because those millions are 
so often told that he is. Had he occupied front-page 
space but once, he would now be long forgotten. 

Successful advertising is reputation built by repe- 
tition. 

Campbell's Soup, for one, is a monument to that 
axiom. §2 times a year in the weeklies; 12 times a year 
in the monthlies . . . week after week, year after year 
in the same publications. 

It marks one of the outstanding strategies of mod- 
ern advertising. A strategy whose success stands 
without question. A strategy which all men who 
advertise can analyze with profit. 

Advertising to pay the utmost must recognize the 
law of Repetition. 
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That means repetition of space in the same list of 
publications constantly. 


It means eternal repetition of the Central Idea, 
or basic “sales story” of the product it exploits. 

Changing publications often means the loss of im- 
portant markets. Reputation is but fleeting. Keep it 
when and where you have it. 

Changing copy often means a transition period of 
months—a period when different stories, different lay- 
outs, different approaches are, in the seeking for per- 
fection, being tested and developed. 

If your story is a good one, keep on repeating it. 
There are always many ways to tell it— always strive 
to find a better way to tell the same old story if you can. 


But remember that in cases where trade condi- 
tions make a change of the central idea essential, it 
frequently takes six months or more, even by the most 
experienced advertising agent, to bring the new to the 
same point of sales efficiency as the first. 

By the same token, if your present list of publica- 
tions is winning sales results, don't change it. Remem- 
ber that further repetition to your present publication 
markets builds further reputation. 

Common-sense advertising policies are largely born 
of that knowledge. 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish isa pl. 
advertising agency, self ined ; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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Talk about delighting a child 
with an inexpensive toy! It was 
a mere nothing to what those 20- 
cent keys accomplished. If the 
company ever debated the value 
of the salesmen’s room for build- 
ing good-will, all doubts vanished 
as the letters of appreciation be- 
gan to flow in during the holiday 
week. 

The men began to make eve- 
ning appointments for the room 
with their customers from outly- 
ing points, among them many of 
the coal company’s competitors 
whose mines were located at less 
accessible places. In the coal 
mining industry, however, are 
many smaller mine operators who 
are at once owner of the mine 
and pit manager. Such men have 
no choice other than to be under- 
ground most of the working day. 
They are, therefore, the terror of 
visiting salesmen for the reason 
that they cannot possibly be inter- 
viewed during the day and the 
only method of reaching them is 
to hunt them up evenings at their 
homes or appoint a meeting “on 
the street in front of the United 
Drug Store.” With the issuance 
of passkeys, the visiting sales- 
men’s room was utilized as never 
had been dreamed. The addi- 
tional cost to the company at 
whose courtesy this was done was 
of no consequence; the good-will 
was enormous. What expense 
was added was principally for 
electric light, although it did be- 
come necessary to give an allow- 
ance to the building janitor for 
cleaning that room in the morn- 
ing instead of at night. Many 
times all the rest of the building 
had been cleaned before buyers 
and salesmen had _ completed 
their discussions. 

“Amusing things come _ with 
everything,” concludes the mine 
manager. “The initial idea came 
from that experience with a pump 
salesman. That fellow gave me 
lots of help at the start. Among 
other things, he had his company 
send us a framed photograph of 
one of its giant mine pumps, 
which, without a second thought, 
we hung in the room. Inside of 
a week other pump salesmen 
asked permission to hang their 
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stuff on the walls, just taking for 
granted ithe place was to be a 
museum.’ 

Caught thus, with apparent 
favoritism to one manufacturer 
and yet unwilling to retract from 
acceptance of the first photo- 
graph, the management did the 
simplest thing. To each competi- 
tor (and of course other lines 
sought a share of the wall space) 
it was explained how the whole 
scheme had originated and that 
the single photograph was a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the com- 
pany’s obligation to the salesman 
who had made the conveniences 
available to others. “That photo- 
graph is not an advertisement for 
Goulds pumps,” ran the usual ex- 
planation. “It’s a tablet in mem- 
ory of the man whom this com- 
pany obliged to write on his knee, 
in those days of the dark past 
when we knew no better than to 
be discourteous to salesmen.” 

The photograph hung for five 
or six years, long after the man 
whose patience inspired the room 
had ceased to call and after he 
had answered the last call and 
was laid away in some unmarked 
spot in France. When the coal 
company moved into another office 
building, the pump photograph 
came down. At the new location 
the walls were not decorated with 
any photograph, thus removing 
possibly the oné thing that ever 
aroused criticism of the coal com- 
pany’s sincerity. For, explain 
ever so carefully as it might, the 
management was, in the minds of 
rival pump _ salesmen, always 
thought of as favoring unduly the 
one manufacturer of pumps. 


Joins Charles C. Green Agency 

Miss Ruth C. Smith, formerly with 
Jules P. Storm & Sons, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York office of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimball 


Gazette has ap- 
Inc., pub- 
its foreign 

effective 


The Indiana, Pa., 
pointed Lindenstein-Kimball, 
lishers’ representative, as 
advertising representative, 
February 1. 


The Herb Juice Company, Jackson, 
Tenn., has appointed the Fisher-Brown 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 





Orphans 
P in the 
Family of 
Advertising 





Check this list—every item 

suggests an advertising op- 

portunity for you: 
Letterheads, single sheet or 4- 
pages, black and white or color; 
Envelopes; Mailing Wrappers; 
Checks; Vouchers; Invoices; 
Statements, Credit Memoran- 
dums; Order Blanks; Requisi- 
tions; Acknowledgments; 

Memorandum Blanks. 


Consult a Lithographer. Ask 
to see his sample book. 


Sa 
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Advertising 
that follows through to SALES 


Your label or carton— 
the actual sale 


Your letter, folder, greeting or — I - 
post card in the home 


¥ 


I 





Your inside store display 
at the point of sale 


Til 





Your outdoor advertising 
on the way 


Your window display 
at the dealer's 


y (ake it a practice to call freely upon your lithog- 

CY rapher for advice. A competent representative 
will gladly discuss with you any problems you may 
have. 


Lithographers National Association. inc. 


104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Litho. in U. S. A. 
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Clippings of Printers’ 
Ink Articles 


Dorrance, Suttivan & ComMPANY 
Yew YorK 
itor of. Pauwress’ INK: 
There is a reference in the January 
} issue of Printers’ InxK to an article 
in Printers’ Ink Montuty for April, 
5, under the subject “What Are 
Legal Rights to Testimonials?” 


Edward I. Devlin, Jr. 

We wonder whether reprints of this 
article are available, as we are unable 
to locate that issue of your Monthly 
1 our files here. 

DorraANce, Suttivan & ComMPANY 
H. 


. OVERSTREET 
Assistant to the President 


W. I. Tracy, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Replying to your bulletin of recent 
date covering coffee, tea and cocoa 

rticles which have appeared in 
Painrens Ink during the last two or 
three years, will you kindly send us 
the following articles: 

“Letters That Sell a Salesman on 
His Job and House.” Jan., 1923, p. 19. 

“Sales That Are Lost by Reason of 
Neglected Opportunities.” Jan. 28, 1923, 
p. 96. 

“Putting Over an Entire Line on 
Leader’s Reputation.” Aug. 25, 1921, 


p. 75. 
W. I. Tracy, Inc. 


2 


Bippie-Paret Press 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If possible will you kindly send us 
the following clippings, as our file is 
not complete: 

“The Market 
Away.’” Apr. 14, 1921, p. 53 

“Finding Enough Ideas to Go 
Around.” Oct. 14, 1920, p. 73. 

“How Can an Engineering Product 
3e Introduced?” Mar. 16, 1922, p. 41. 

Brippie-Paret Press 
Howarp Law 
Manager, Service Dept. 


That ‘Hadn’t Run 


Waker Piumsizep Company 
BATAVIA, B 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you for your prompt reply to 
our letter of the 23rd. 

Although we try to keep a file of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLY, we are unable to locate the 
following copies: 

May 21, 1925 
20, 1924 
6, 1922 
8, 


1925 
September 24, 1925 
October 16, 1924 


December 6, 1923 
Please send us these copies if you 
have them. 
Watxer Piumsizep Company 
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CoLrontaL Steet CoMPANY 
nicaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer is very much interested in 
securing the articles listed on the at- 
tached sheet which were printed in 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy and Printers’ 
InK under the dates shown. 

Will you please let me know whether 
I can secure these copies, and the cost 
thereof? 

Corontat Steet Company 
H Bray 
Manager 
NE of the services that 
Printers’ INK is called upon 
by subscribers to perform almost 
every business day of the year is 
to secure clippings of articles that 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
or Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY. 

It is impossible to comply with 
many of these requests because we 
do not have complete back copy 
files of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontHiy from 
which clippings might be taken. 
An office cut-copy file is main- 
tained and wherever possible, we 
are pleased to let subscribers have 
clippings of articles. These clip- 
pings are furnished without 
charge. But in as much as the ser- 
vice has decided limitations, it 
is not an entirely satisfactory 
method of getting at information 
that has been published in Print- 
ers’ INK, 

Many readers of Printers’ INK 
Publications have found a solu- 
tion to the problem of obtaining 
clippings in the practice of main- 
taining a bound volume file of 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
Montuiy. The bound volume 
service is open for subscription on 
an annual basis only. Orders for 
the current year start with the 
first volume of 1927. For 
Printers’ Ink, four volumes are 
issued each year. The set costs 
$8 or $2 per volume. PRINTERS’ 
InK MONTHLY is issued in two 
volumes each year—$6 a set. 

Most of the leading advertising 
agencies and a great many na- 
tional advertisers maintain bound 
volume files of the Printers’ INK 
Publications. These are invaluable 
for reference work and save 
considerable time in locating in- 
formation on sales, advertising 
and merchandising subjects.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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The QUALITY GROUp 
CHAPTER XXII 


¢ ASK ANY AUTHOR 


LOQUENT of the values inherent in 

The Quality Group is the almost unani- 

mous desire of authors to have their 
writings printed in one or another of these 
magazines. 

Almost unanimous, but of course not quite. 
For it is well known that these magazines do 
not pay their contributors as much as the great 
popular mediums. ‘Some writers who must 
work on a purely business basis feel that they 
have to sell in the highest markets. Even one 
of these, however, occasionally permits him- 
self the relative luxury of submitting.an article 
or story to a Quality Group magazine. He 
knows that if accepted it will increase his 
stature and in the long run raise his standing 
in the popular field as well. 

The experience of authors who appear in 
The Quality Group is that they get three re- 
wards: 


1. An extraordinary effect upon the public 
mind, out of all proportion to the number 
of readers, because of the ramifications of 
the influence which those readers send out 
through the whole community. The 
world of affairs is continually reverberat- 
ing with the echoes of articles which have 
appeared in Quality Group magazines, 
and which have reached the farther and 
hit the harder because of the authority of 
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NEXT 10 THINKING MATTER 


the columns in which they were first pub- 
lished. 


Long survival: The author’s work is cur- 
rent for an entire month, during which it 
cannot be outdated or superseded. More 
than that, the magazine often lives on the 
library table for a year, constantly being 
consulted by the family and its many 
guests. Then it takes its place on the 
shelf—where it stands up like a book— 
for in thousands of homes these magazines 
make up an auxiliary library. 


. Prestige: Surplus influence plus tenacity 
of life have given The Quality Group 
Magazines a dignity and prestige which 
are reflected in the reputations of contrib- 
utors. None but the author who has him- 
self felt this effect can realize fully the im- 
mediate and permanent satisfaction it 
confers. ° 





Are not these rewards, to which any author 
will bear witness, precisely what the advertiser 
of high-grade goods is seeking? 

Advertising in The Quality Group is next to 
thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


30 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
1058 Park Square Bidg., BOSTON 
244 La Arcada, SANTA BARBARA 


The Atlantic Monthly Review of Reviews 
The Golden Book Magazine Scribner’s Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine The World’s Work 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 









































120 Salesmen Make a Window 
Display Survey 


What They Uncovered in a Nation-Wide Survey among Retailers 


By Ben Trynin 


HE manufacturer of today 
who uses window displays 
realizes that the display medium 
needs just as thorough and just 
as careful research as any other 
medium at his disposal. A num- 
ber of national advertisers as well 
as the Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association have made some 
unusual display investigations with 
results that have repaid many 
times over the effort required. 
Several years ago the advertis- 
ing department of a large food 
manufacturer conducted under my 
direction an extensive investiga- 
tion through 120 salesmen. An 


effort was made to cover all the 
essential problems of the prepara- 
tion, distribution and use of dis- 
plays so that a mass of data would 


be available which would take a 
great deal of the guesswork out 
of the use of displays. Although 
that investigation was made sev- 
eral years ago I feel that the find- 
ings were so fundamental and the 
work so thorough that much of 
the information is as applicable to 


current display problems as it was ° 


when the research was made. 

The simple method used in con- 
ducting the investigation is de- 
scribed in the next few para- 
graphs. The results obtained will 
follow in order of the questions 
and their replies. 

If these results show anything, 
they indicate some definite trends 
existing with slight variations in 
different territories. It is logical 
that territories which are sparsely 
settled should be more difficult to 
cover economically per outlet than 
congested districts; that retailers 
of different nationalities should be 
more or less amenable to selling 
influence, as indicated in territo- 
ries where different nationalities 
are more or less predominant. 
Race, geography and climate are 
important elements in this regard. 

It is not contended that these 
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results in the grocery field ought 
to dictate policy in other retail 
fields. Nevertheless so much of 
the material uncovered in this re- 
search is so fundamental that it 
applies with more or less force to 
many fields. 
Questionnaires were sent to 160 
salesmen, of whom 120 replied. 
Salesmen, not dealers, were in- 
terrogated because the reactions 
of salesmen usually decided in an 
indirect way the fate of dealer 
display distribution. Hostile feel- 
ing by a salesman to a piece of 
material he has to carry in his 
portfolio often means the final 
resting place of that unfortunate 
piece of material in a forgotten 
hotel room. (Later we took steps 
to check the disposition of window 
material display by postcards to 
dealers in whose windows it was 
reported displays were made.) 
More important was the fact 
that our salesmen were regarded 
as fairly efficient barometers of re- 
tailer opinion because of their 
daily contact; that salesmen were, 
for inherent reasons, more dis- 
posed than retailers to give this 
matter their thought and action; 
and that the spontaneous reactions 
and suggestions of salesmen were 
regarded as desirable in the way of 
winning further co-operation in 
the way of effective distribution 
of display material sometimes very 
cumbersome to carry despite the 
portfolios designed for their ease. 
The 120 salesmen who replied 
came from the following parts of 
the country: 


South, including Texas 
Middle West 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 


At the time of this survey, our 
dealer display material was of 
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When its present active head laid the 
foundation for this advertising agency, 
twenty-one years ago, he adopted as the 


chief guiding principle of its growth 


a policy of development from with- 
in. This policy has been adhered to 
with such rigid fidelity that the over- 
whelming proportion of all the sales 
talent of the entire organization always 
has been reserved for the use of clients. 
One result of this policy has been in- 
tegral soundness of agency functions, 
leading inevitably to the achieve- 
ment of a notable record for long av- 
erage duration of service to clients. 


—, 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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There are 17,267 outlets We have listed in Ne 
for groceries in New York City proper a tot 
York City—bigand little, of 3,061 drug stord 
chain and independent, Each store serves an ave 
nmi ag full or part age of 436 families 
stocks. On the average 305 of the 436 are reach 
each serves 76 families. by the News alone. 
At least 52 of the 76 are 

covered by The News. 


nae 


cAverage Circulations 
for December 1926 

BAILY... 3 x 3 Ss 

SUNDAY . . <°2,427928 


These are the largest circulations } 
in America, daily or Sunday. 
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The best dealer help 


in New York is your advertising 
in The News, because The News 
reaches two-thirds of all your 
customers. ¥ ¢ The best dealer 
portfolio for your advertising is 
also The News ¢ because the 
dealers see it there as well as the 
customers. ¢ # The million plus 
circulation gives closest coverage. 
The small page ensures greatest 
visibility. ¢ The low rate gives 
most value for the dollar spent. 
* What better medium could 
there be for national advertising 
in America’s greatest market? 


THE & NEWS 
New York's Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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moderate variety but sufficient to 
indicate a number of _ typical 
classes. These were, as follows: 
Costing $1 per unit or more or less— 
ess— 

No. 1 Large panel screen 

No. 2 Jumbo carton : 

Costing 50 cents per unit or more 
or less— 

No. 3 Window cards _ 

No. 4 Paper window trims. 

Costing 5 cents per unit or more or 

less— 

No. 5 Small easel-back cards 

No. 6 Paper hangers — ; 

No. 7 Metal signs—pictorial 

No. 8 Metal signs—lettering only 

These prices per unit are those 
prevailing at the time of the sur- 
vey. , : 

Here are the questions which 
were asked and a summary of the 
answers: - a 

1. “What kind of display would 
dealer want if he could only have 
one kind, from variety just men- 
tioned ?” 
No. 5 Small easel cards 
No. 1 Large panel screen 
No. 2 Jumbo carton 


* This rating held true in all dis- 
tricts except in the Middle West, 
where Nos. 1 and 2 led, respec- 
tively. 

2. “What kind of display would 
dealer want if he could have two 


This rating held true in all dis- 
tricts, except in the Middle West 
where Nos. 1 and 2 led, and Nos. 
2 and 3 followed as second choice. 

3. “What kinds would dealer 
want if he could have three kinds?” 
Nos. 

Nos. 
Nos. 

These ratings held fairly true 
throughout the country, except in 
New England where Nos. 2, 5 and 
8 led, in the South where 2, 5 
and 7 led, and in the Middle West 
where Nos. 1, 2 and 4 led. 

4. “What kinds would dealers 
prefer if four kinds were offered?” 


Nos. 2 
Nos. 1 
Nos. 1 
Nos. 1 
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It was apparent that No. 5 was 
mentioned four times and No. | 
and 2 mentioned each three times, 
thus verifying the order of pref- 
erence stated in reply to question 
No. 1, approximately. 

5. “Speaking generally, do you 
recommend the use of large 
pieces ?” 


6. “Do you recommend the use 
2”? 


of medium pieces? 


7. “Which class of display is 
largely wasted on smaller stores?” 


Larger pieces 
Smaller pieces 


Territorial analysis shows that 
larger pieces were regarded more 
wasteful in the New York and 
Middle West districts, and smaller 
pieces regarded more wasteful in 
the South and Northwest districts. 

8. “Which class of display is 
largely wasted on larger stores?” 


Larger pieces 
Smaller pieces 


Territorial analysis shows that 
smaller pieces are regarded as 
more wasteful in all districts ex- 
cept in the Middle West where 
twenty-four salesmen mentioned 
the larger pieces, and thirteen 
salesmen the smaller pieces. 

9. “How many dealers in ten 
are usually willing to give you a 
full window for display?” 


New England 
New York & Middle Atlantic .. 
Southern & Texas 
Middle West 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
Total average 


10. “How many will usually 


give you a part window?” 


New England 

New York & Middle Atlantic .. 
Southern & Texas 

Middle West 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 


ll. “How many dealers will 
give you no space?” 





13 
ond- 
etc. ! 
New 
New 
Sout! 


a | 
mes, 
rei- 
tion 


you 
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26% 
74% 
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New England 
New York & Middle Atlantic .. 
Southern & Texas 
Middle West 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
Total average 


4 number of reports stated that 
“no dealers refused space.” This 
should be noted. The writer does 
not remember at this moment just 
exactly how these “none” reports 
were computed into this total, and 
this perhaps has disturbed a cor- 
rect arithmetical balance. But it 
shows the practical trend, at any 


“How many days will the 
average display survive in a first- 
class store?” 


New Englan days 
New Y on & Middle Atlantic ... days 
Southern & Texas 7 days 
Middle West days 
Northwestern days 
Southwestern days 

days 


13. “How many days in a sec- 
ond-rate store, medium town, 
ete.” 


New England 
New York & Middle Atlantic .. 
Southern & 
Middle West 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 
Average 


14. “How many days in low- 
grade stores?” 


New Englan 28 days 
New York & Midaic Atlantic .. days 
Southern & Texas 28 days 
Middle West days 
Northwestern days 
Southwestern days 

Average days 


15. “Which displays does the 
dc aler usually save for future 


1 Large panel screen 
Small easel cards 
Jumbo cartons 


5 
, 


16. “Do you recommend using 
our expensive displays in rotation 
among stores? That is, moving 
them from store to store instead 
of leaving them permanently with 
each dealer after a single dis- 
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In this connection it must be 
remembered the natural feeling of 
the salesmen would be opposed to 
the retrieval of expensive display 
units, for it meant an added bur- 
den of return calls, salvaging, re- 
cording, and resistance from the 
dealers themselves. 

Nevertheless in New York and 
Middle West territories, sentiment 
was predominantly in favor of sal- 
vaging expensive display units by 
salesmen; and in other territories 
the sentiment was as decidedly 
hostile to the idea. In the South- 
western district, it was evenly 
divided. Apparently, it was a 
matter dependent largely on the 
personal caliber of salesmen. 

17. “How many window dis- 
plays can you conveniently install 


2” 


in an average month? 


New England 42 per month 
New York & Middle 
_ Atlantic 36 per month 
Southern & Texas ...... per month 
Middle West .-» 30 per month 
Northwestern 31 per month 
Southwestern per month 
Average per month 


Apparently those districts, con- 
gested in number of outlets and 
with smaller traveling distances, 
permitted more displays per month. 
Contrast New England, a network 
of “corners” and “centers,” with 
the sparsely settled Southwestern 
territory comprised largely of 
desert and widely scattered settle- 
ments. 

18. “How many corners of 
windows can you put in during an 
average month?” 


New England 

New York & Middle 

Atlantic 

Southern & Texas 

Middle West 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 
Average 


19. “In our window display 
advertising, should we stress the 
brand, or the product?” 


month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 


20. “If you ordered display 
material, which kinds would you 
order ?” 


No. 1 Large Panel Screen 
No. 5 Small cards 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 


The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 


The farm 


(T first in the e 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK -: BOSTON + ATLANTA BCAGO 
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If you 
haven’t compared your 
farm paper coverage 
with the true location 
of the Primary Farm 
Market— you should 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find 
it most profitable to concentrate their 
major selling effort in the primary farm 
market—in those 1198 counties where 
is located 69.4% of all farm income, 
74.1% of all farm property value, 59.9% 
of all white farmers—where is concen- 
trated 75.9% of The Farm Journal’s 
circulation. And this can be done at 
less cost per page per thousand farm 
circulation in The Farm Journal than 
in any other media. The Farm Journal 
is first in the primary farm market with 
the greatest volume of R. F. D. circula- 
tion—the most reliable gauge to real 
farm circulation. 


More than 1,300,000 Circulation 


Journal 


field 








C\GO + SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 





} 
/ 
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21. “Which kinds would you 
want to discard?” 


Paper Window Strips ......... 38% 
(temporary “flash” messages) 
DUE c000s0ckekbcossevesesnes 21% 


22. “Which national advertisers 
are getting the best window dis- 
plays right now?” This survey, 
conducted several years ago, natur- 
ally mentioned concerns whose 
displays have since been replaced 
by succeeding campaigns. There- 
fore, the replies to this question 
are now obsolete, and not of in- 
terest in this article. 

23. “Why do these firms get 
the best showing?” 


Activity of Salesmen .......... 38% 
Attractive Displays ............ 38% 
Volume of material ............ 17% 
Popular selling goods ......... 12% 
Dealer co-operation ............ 9% 
Tie-up with other advertising ... 5% 
Impressive Size .........eeeeee: 5% 
Me OD DRG occ ccncceceesens 4% 


Here the salesmen were quite 
frank. “Activity of salesmen” in- 
cluded the use of special display 
crews, consistent campaigns, etc. 
“Attractive displays” referred to 
original and catchy material, high- 
grade art work, etc. “Volume of 
material” referred to varied assort- 
ment of material, with frequent 
changes. “Popular selling goods” 
contained comment on margin and 
turnover. “Dealer co-operation” 
was implied by concessions, good- 
will, etc. “Tie-up with other ad- 
vertising” meant tie-up with car 
cards, sampling, health campaigns, 
demonstrations, etc.. 


24. “What kinds of additional 
display would you suggest?” 


Small cards, in general ........ 20% 
Window cut-outs and posters ... 14% 
Novelties and specialties ....... 12% 


Novelties included gifts for chil- 
dren, door hangers, caps and 
aprons, blotters, shopping bags, 
ae thermometers, and the 
1 


e. 
25. “Why?” 


High attention value ........... 23% 
ee 11% 
ee 10% 


“Pleases retailer” was explained 
as being displays easily handled, 
could be used by retailer later to 
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decorate the interior of his store, 

or as gifts to his own customers. 
Special summary, showing the 

total order of preference by sales- 

men for specific types of window 

displays : 

No. 2 Jumbo cartons .... mentioned 245 


times in replies to first 4 questions 
No. 5 Small easel back cards 218 times 


No. 1 Large panel screens .. 160 times 
No. 3 Window cards ....... 128 times 
No. 4 Paper window trims .. 105 times 
No. 7 Pictorial metal signs . 95 times 
No. 6 Paper hangers ....... 65 times 
No. 8 Lettered metal signs .. 57 times 


Naturally, this order of prefer- 
ence only applied to these respec- 
tive classes of display pieces men- 
tioned, and  salesmen-preference 
was guided partly by the method 
of distribution employed. Sales- 
men are human and apt to favor 
the path of least resistance. Dis- 
plays easier to handle, and easier 
to get into the window, win a 
natural preference over those dis- 
plays which might possibly entail 
more resistance but carry more ei- 
fective message-value. 

Depending on spontaneous co- 
operation, as window display dis- 
tribution does in the final analysis, 
the psychological attitude of the 
sales force and trade is a matter 
of vital importance in regard to 
this method of advertising. The 
display that isn’t shown—simply 


isn’t. 

Admittedly the investigation had 
some flaws and some of the find- 
ings are by no means conclusive. 
For instance, as I have pointed 
out, only those types of displays 
which the company had prepared 
were covered in the questionnaire, 
and for that reason several very 
good types of display were leit 
out of consideration. On the 
other hand the types used by the 
company at that time were fairly 
representative of the material 
used by the average advertiser 
with good distribution. 

It is interesting to note how well 
the results of this investigation 
check with the results of inves- 
tigations made within the past 
year or so. It is this fact which 
encourages me to present the ma- 
terial at this late date. If the 
presentation of this material does 
nothing more than provide a start- 
ing point for further investigation 
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on the part of other advertisers I 
shall feel that the present article 
has served its purpose. 


Accessory Manufacturers 
Re-elect H. L. Horning 


H. L. Horning, of the Waukesha 
Motor Company, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Motor & Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting. The following officers 
so were re-elected: 

First vice-president, C. H. L. Flinter- 
Michigan Steel Casting Com- 


mann, 
pany; second vice-president, Eugene B. 
Clark, Clark Equipment Company; 
third vice-president, M. A. Moynihan, 
Gemmer Manufacturing Company; 


treasurer, L. M. Wainright, Diamond 
Chain & Manufacturing Company, and 
secretary and assistant treasurer, J. M. 
McComb, Crucible Steel Company of 
America. 


J. L.-Badger Joins W. B. 
Remington 


Joseph L. Badger, recently with the 
J D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass., has joined William 
B. Remington, advertising, of that 
city. Mr. Badger was at one time ad- 
vertising manager of Huyler’s, Inc., 
New York. 


Advertising Women Form Club 
at Grand Rapids 


Women engaged in advertising work 
at Grand Rapids have organized an ad- 
vertising club. The officers § are: 
President, Mrs. Thelma Forsberg; vice- 
president, Mrs. Gertrude Van Houten; 
secretary, Dorothy Rogers, and treas- 
urer, Alice Paddleford. 


“Liberty” Opens Boston Office 


Liberty, New York, has opened an 
office at Boston. This is in charge of 
Leon W. Stetson. Associated with 
him in the new office is Paul J. Haaren. 
Both Mr. Stetson and Mr. Haaren have 
been operating in the New England 
territory with headquarters at the New 
York office. 


Glass Account for John Curtiss 
Company Agency 


The John Curtiss Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 

unt of the Mississippi Glass Company 
and the Mississippi ire Glass Com- 
pany, both of New York. 


Leo Chanin, at one time with the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, Chi- 
cago, has started the Leo Chanin Fur- 
niture Advertising Service at New 
York. The new business will conduct 

photo-mat and direct-mail service for 
furniture stores. 
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Intertype Corporation 
Appointments 


Charles Chidsey, recently advertising 
manager of the E. A. White Organiza- 
tion, New York, has joined the Inter- 
type Corporation, New York, as sales 
promotion manager in charge of adver- 
tising. He was formerly associated 
with the Intertype company. 

B Radcliffe, who had been ad- 
vertising manager, has been appointed 
director of typography in charge of the 
Intertype specimen printing department. 


Boston to Have Financial 
Advertising Association 


Major Patrick O’Keefe, president of 
the Advertising Club of Boston, has 
asked Guy Bancroft and E. H. Kitt- 
redge to form a financial advertising 
department of the club to be known as 
the Boston Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. A luncheon has been planned 
for February 11 at which C. H. Hand- 
erson, president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, and Major 
O’Keefe will speak. 


Nash Motors Net Income 
Shows Large Gain 


The Nash Motors Company, Keno- 
sha, Wis., reports a net profit for the 
fiscal year ended November 30, 1926, 
after charges and Federal taxes, of 
$23,346,306, against $16,256,216 for the 
previous fiscal year. During the year 
137,576 cars and trucks were sold. 


New Commercial Art Business 


The Art Directors Service, Inc., ad- 
vertising art, has been organized at 
Chicago. Associated with the new ser- 
vice are: F. W. Boulton and L. I. 
Wylie, both formerly with the Chicago 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; W. R. Maxwell, who had been 
with Charles Daniel Frey, Advertising, 
Inc., Chicago, and W. J. Phalen, Jr. 


H. F. King Enters Automobile 
Business 


H. Fred King, for more than thirty 
years with the advertising department 
of the Springfield, Mass., Union, has 
joined the Springfield agency for Chev- 
rolet motors as sales manager. 





Carlton Mills Appoints 
W. J. Gallagher 


W. J. Gallagher has been appointed 
manager of sales and advertising of 
Carlton Mills, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of men’s shirts and pajamas. 


Foreign Trade Convention at 


Detroit 
The National Foreign Trade Council 
will hold its fourteenth annual con- 
vention at Detroit, from May 25 to 27, 
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Curiosity as a Tool in the 
Salesman’s Kit 


The Empire District Electric Company Used the Curiosity Appeal to Get 
Its Sixteen Salesmen into the Home 


“i lamps for old!” cried 
the itinerant hawker of 
ancient days, and let it go at that. 
Out in Joplin, Mo., the lighting 
company is applying every perti- 
nent principle of modern merchan- 
dising and practical psychology to 
this same sales problem. It has 
elevated the standard of selling 
domestic illumination to the plane 
of an exact science. It has formu- 
lated a system of approach and of 
sales contact in the home so that 
the transaction is entirely pleasing 
to the prospect and highly profit- 
able to the Empire District Elec- 
tric Company. 

A short time ago, this public 
utility ran a re-fixturing campaign. 
It lasted six weeks. During that 
period, according to G. W. Rauch, 
head of the new business depart- 
ment, it persuaded 104 house- 
wives to exchange “old lamps for 
new.” It replaced 322 obsolete 
fixtures with modern ones. It 
sold complete fixture jobs to the 
owners of eleven new houses. It 
wrote, in all, $4,320 worth of fix- 
ture business. It added 22,500 
watts to its 16,766 domestic meter 
load. How did it do these things? 

“By cracking the re-fixturing 
nut in the only way it can be 
cracked,” Rauch declares. “By 
taking a sample fixture to the 
home. Inciting curiosity. Gaining 
entry. Displaying the fixture 
illuminated. Telling the woman 
what she should have. Offering 
her 25 per cent on her old ‘what- 
nots.’ Granting terms when neces- 
sary. Writing the order on the 
dining-room table.” 

Rauch lays down these three 
a. 

The home is the place in 
which to sell lighting decoration. 
2. Display the fixture lighted. 
3. Some allowance must be made 
for the old fixtures. 
Curiosity is an 


all-powerful 


Reprinted from Electrical Merchandising. 
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emotion. A woman’s curiosity is 
generally stronger than her im- 
pulse to bid the saleman at the 
threshold a polite good-day. Rauch 
drilled his men in the art of re- 
fraining from divulging the nature 
of the contents of their box of 
tricks until after the safe interior 
of the living-room had _ been 
maneuvered. He contends that 
$1 Ball entry effected is worth a 

“Good morning, Mrs. White, 
I’m from the Empire District 
Electric Company and have with 
me something for your home 
which will undoubtedly interest 
you,” says the salesman, indicat- 
ing his fixture package neatly 
strapped, and its carrying handle. 

“What is it?” she will, of 
course, reply. 

I cannot very well undo it out 
here, Mrs. White, but it will take 
only a minute inside.” 

If the prospect insists on know- 
ing what it is, the salesman tells 
her it is a new artistic fixture but 
he does not show it to her at the 
door. If she makes a move indi- 
cating her interest, he acts as 
though it was taken for granted 
that he could enter. 

“A clever salesman will play up 
to her curiosity and gain admit- 
tance nine times out of ten,” de- 
clares Mr. Rauch, “and, as we all 
know, the sale is half made then.” 

Once inside, the representative for 
the utility company secures permis- 
sion to display the fixture lighted. 

For this purpose, the sample fix- 
ture is provided with six feet of 
cord and an Edison-base plug. He 
screws this plug in a socket on the 
present chandelier, turns out the 
other lights: in the old place, turns 
on his four 40-watt incandescent 
bulbs, and holds the new fixture 
over his head about three feet 
away from the permanent installa- 
tion. The comparison is, natural- 
ly, decidedly in favor of the new 
article. The only exception to 
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WHAT THEN 
TO DO ABOUT IT? 


The incandescent beauty of a bril- 

liant art job often leaves unanswered 

one simple question. The ques- 

tion is, what of it? Copy answers 

the question and brings it home. It 

| may, indeed, add logic, when atmos- 

phere is not enough. It may adduce fact which pictures 

can’t convey. These tasks vary with the necessities of the 

case. But one thing good copy always does: It always aims 

to get a decision. The picture makes the prospect. The copy 
makes the sale. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc. 


247 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK CITY 
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He had played with death » sererwe une 
hugh om the ar where nerves were continually erased to 
the wild thru of combar— 

At rught he dreamt of Fokker: swooping, shooung of 
tacer bullets thar barely mused of planes that crashed 
to flames... and five shallow graves in Flanders Field. 
Ruthles in war... he was ruthless in love 

She played with lowe ws ve bai 

Played wich death, seizing cach fewung 
passers ie, bee it the umes \ 
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by an Amencan Ace who knew at first-hand those 
agheing men and fearless women who gave ther 
all in the emononal upheaval of che Greac Wat. 


20 Other Vital Romances 
nao 


February 


WMECLURES: 














nw MECLURES 


The Magazine of Romance 
R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N: Michigan Ave. 
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“Olipped Wines” 


—the story of an aviator, who had been the comrade 
of war too long, who had played desperately with 
death too often to adjust himself easily to peace— 
told by Elliott White Springs, one of the leading 
characters of “War Birds.” 

McCLURE’S discovered this new author, pub- 
lished his first two short stories. His first novel, 
“Clipped Wings,” starting in the February issue, is 
featured in McCLURE’S monthly newspaper adver- 
tising which reaches 19,000,000 readers. 

Circulation naturally takes tremendous strides. 
Advertising lineage keeps pace—it pays. An in- 
creasing number of well-known advertisers— 


include McCLURE’S ! 
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this rule is in*the case of a new 
home. This type of prospect is 
avoided on the straight re-fixtur- 
ing canvass. 

Mr. Rauch was questioned con- 
cerning the problems of style and 
of getting the .decisions on the 
other rooms in the house. 

“Even today the average house- 
wife is as ignorant about period 
fixtures as a _ twelve-year old 
child,” he replied. “That is my 
observation, at least, and that is 
why I pounded it into my men to 
take charge of the situation, in a 
tactful way of course, early in the 
interview. 

“It is for the reason that Mrs. 
White and Mrs. Black find it so 
much more than usually difficult 
to make up their minds about fix- 
tures, that I tell the boys not to 
hesitate to select and recommend 
the style and type the room re- 
quires. Before I started this fix- 
ture campaign I spent hours with 
my sixteen men teaching them the 
line, explaining the difference be- 
tween early Colonial and late 
Spanish.” 

The Empire District Electric 
Company granted an allowance of 
25 per cent off the selling price of 
a fixture for the old one it re- 
placed. “You've got to do it if 
you want volume sales in the re- 
fixturing game,” says Rauch. “I 
found that lots of people want 
better lighting decorations but 
feel,” he explains, “that the old 
chandeliers ought to be worth 
something at least. It’s plumb 
against human nature to expect 
people to give up their own prop- 
erty without some compensation.” 

The company contracted for 
$247.50 worth of newspaper space. 

A straight commission of 10 per 
cent to its salesmen, one-half the 
advertising bill and one-half the 
25 per cent allowance for old fix- 
tures, represented the three main 
sales expenses of this campaign. 

During the progress of this re- 
fixture drive every salesman was 
instructed to carry the sample fix- 
ture with him at all times and to 
specialize on this line. Such were 
the opportunities for getting ac- 
quainted through this subject of 
mutual interest, that many sales 
of major appliances developed. 
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Rauch estimates that his fixture 
business represented 40 per cent 
of all outside sales during the six- 
weeks period of this special drive. 

Rauch is delighted with the 
after-effects of his re-fixturing 
campaign. Because of it, hard- 
shell appliance salesmen became 
acquainted with the fascinating 
game of fixture selling. 

They now receive $1 for ever; 
fixture sold. They frequently take 
their fixture sample, in its special 
carrying case, with them when 
making appliance calls or demon- 
strations. Re-fixture sales from 
this source continue to come in at 
a steady rate, “three to five a 
week.” 


New Account for Michaels 
& Heath 


The Nestler Rubber Fusing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
and distributor of equipment for _ re- 
treading and repairing automobile tires, 
has appointed Michaels & Heath, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York, 
to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines will be used. 


Radio Accounts for L. H. 
Waldron Agency 


The Grimes Radio Engineering Com- 
pany, Staten Island, . Y., has ap- 
pointed the L. H. Waldron Advertising 
Agency, New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. This agency also 
will direct the advertising of the 
R. G. S. sales division of the Grimes 
company. 



















































Canadian Immigration Depart- 
ment Plans New Campaign 


The Dominion Immigration Depart- 
ment, . Ottawa, -will shortly -start an .ad- 
vertising campaign in the United 
States, using mewspapers and maga- 
zines. The Desbarats Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal, will direct this 
campaign. 


New Account for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


The Philadelphia office of the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
been sopeinted by the Coopers Creek 
Chemical Company, West Conshohocken, 
Pa., to direct the advertising of “C-4” 
motor fuel. Newspapers will be used. 


_ Plans are under way for the forma- 
tion early this year of a church adver- 
tising department by the Seattle Adver- 
tising Club. Clergymen of the city 
have signified their willingness to par 
ticipate in the meetings. 
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The Fable 
of the Man Who Owned 
a Horse 


Harry B. Green & Co. 

BaLTIMoRE, Mb. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
One of our clients who has adver- 
tised regularly during the last few 
years, advises that this season his 
adver tising will not be renewed, be- 
cause of his desire to use his usual ad- 
vertising appropriation to reduce the 
price of his product so as to meet com- 
tition. 
" am sure that there has been a 
discussion of this unsound idea in 

some issue of Printers’ INK. 
Harry B. Green & Co. 
H. B. Green 


NCE upon a time a man 
owned a horse. It was a 
lovely horse, one of the best in 
town. The man decided, however, 
that he was spending too much 
on his horse. He sought about 
ior methods of saving money. The 
stable was already built, so no 
money could be saved by putting 
the horse in cheaper quarters. The 
stable boy also did work around 
the house so there was nothing to 
be saved by getting a cheaper boy. 
Finally the man hit upon a great 
idea. He studied the feed bills 
and decided that they were far 
too high. So he stopped feeding 
the horse. Immediately the cost 
of keeping his horse was greatly 
decreased. The man was very 
pleased. His problem was solved. 
And then, one day, the horse died. 
Printers’ INK has _ published 
numerous articles pointing out the 
power of advertising to reduce the 
cost of the product. Outstanding 
examples of this have been fur- 
nished by the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany and the Welch Grape Juice 
Company. Numerous articles have 
also appeared in Printers’ INK 
showing the value of continuity in 
advertising and the cumulative ef- 
fect of consistent advertising car- 
ried on over a long period of 
years. In addition, numerous ar- 
ticles have appeared showing 
the dangers of discontinuing ad- 
vertising umder competitive con- 
ditions. 
Many manufacturers in the past, 
like the man who owned the 
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horse, have cast about for means 
of saving money in order to 
cheapen the costs of production 
and have been able to see no fur- 
ther than the advertising ap- 
propriation. They have overlooked 
the fact that advertising is just as 
much a machine for selling the 
product as a lathe is a machine for 
making the product. Once the 
advertiser cripples selling plans by 
junking a valuable machine he 
automatically places a handicap on 
the sale of the product which in 
most cases far outweighs any mo- 
mentary advantages to be gained 
by cutting the price. 

Then, when certain business laws 
begin to function, the manufac- 
turer finds himself mystified by 
the discovery that he has not been 
able to lower the sales price of his 
product by eliminating the adver- 
tising, but, on the contrary, owing 
to increased selling costs, he has 
been forced to raise the price of 
the product again in order to 
make his necessary profit. 

One of the best methods of cut- 
ting the selling price of a product 
is the familiar method of increas- 
ing demand by advertising, thus 
bringing about mass production 
conditions which automatically de- 
creases the manufacturing cost 
of the product. This process has 
worked out in the experiences of 
most successful national adver- 
tisers and incidents of the work- 
ing of the process have been de- 
scribed frequently in Printers’ 
Ink.—| Ed. Printers’ INK. 


George N. Graham Joins 
Milwaukee “Sentinel” 


George N. Graham has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Syracuse, 
Y., Herald to join the Milwaukee 
Sentinel in an _ executive capacity. 
Previous to his joining the Herald in 
1920, Mr. Graham had been business 
manager of the Mass., 
Evening Post. 


Worcester, 


Lawton Campbell Joins Postum 
Cereal Company 


formerly in charge 
of footwear an eds advertisng for 
the United States Rubber Company, 
New York, has joined the advertising 
department of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Lawton Campbell, 
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MAKING UP 


THE PROGRAM OF 
THE DAY’S NEWS... 


HE managing editor of a newspaper 
plays much the same role as the skillful 


organist who must touch just the right keys 
to create a true harmony. From the infinite 
variety of the day’s events, the managing 
editor makes up his daily program of news. 


As you are well aware, the daily offerings 
of newspapers differ widely. Some run 
heavily to the sensational. A few lean 
toward the more serious phases of the news. 
Edited for people whose interests are ex- 
tensive, the Eveninec Post 
strives, first of all, forcom- ) 
pleteness. Gathered with- gifs a 


y 


in its pages you will find all 
the news from everywhere, 
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But mere completeness is not enough. 
The Post’s readers want news that is bal- 
anced as well as varied. Sothe Post does not 
scream over trifles. Its pages reflec the true 
importance of the day’s events. 


The Post is prompt, too, in delivering 
the news, but it does not place speed before 
accuracy. It does not rush to the street with 


unverified news. The Eveninc Post values 
the confidence of its readers above the tem- 
porary gain temptingly held out to those 
of a more easy-going nature. 


And since the news is about people and 
read by people, the Evenine Post tries to 
present the news in a human manner. 
There is about the stories in the Post a 
certain charm, made up in part of clarity, in 
part of truthfulness, in part of a sensing of 
the human values in the news. 


Tpke. Rd 


MANAGING EDITOR 
N.Y. EVENING POST 
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Available distribution before next summer. 

D F ° he lists now available are 
ata on foreign admittedly incomplete to a vary- 
Publications ing extent because they are base: 

on preliminary reports from the 

Washington Burean {Oreign service. These reports 


of Printers’ Inx 
ATA concerning all foreign 
advertising mediums of value 
are being compiled by the Special- 
ties Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This information was given out 
several months ago, and it was 
thought at that time that it would 
be possible to furnish lists of 
mediums for practically all coun- 
tries soon after the first of the 
year. Now, however, it appears 
that several months will be re- 
quired to bring the lists of all 
countries up to date. At the pres- 
ent time, lists have been prepared, 
as follows: 


For Europe: Austria; Free City of 
Danzig; Denmark; England, exclusive of 
London; London; Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland; Scotland; Wales; 
Esthonia; Gibraltar; Hungary; Latvia; 
Lithuania; Malta; Rumania; Sweden; 
Jugo-Slavia. 

For Africa: Algiers; Canary Islands; 
Morocco; Tunisia. . 

For Latin America: British Guiana; 
Paraguay; Peru; Uruguay; Dominican 
Republic. 

For the Far East: India and Burma; 
New Zealand. 


The compilation by the Special- 
ties Division includes, with every 
publication, the name of the paper, 
the date established, how fre- 
quently issued, and the language 
of publication. Circulation fig- 
ures are given as audited, claimed 
or estimated, and in the case of 
estimated figures the source of 
the information is indicated. The 
average number of pages is given 
for each publication, with the size 
of page, and the probable reader 
influence is noted. The pugpose 
is to give the American advertiser 
accurate and sufficient information 
in order intelligently to select 
mediums in any foreign territory. 

Unfortunately, the information 
has not reached the Specialties 
Division as rapidly as was antici- 
pated. Eventually, the lists will 
be completed, but it is not now 
expected that extensive data on 
all countries will be ready for 


are to be supplemented by more 
complete and detailed returns, due 
to arrive at the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce dur 
ing April and May. 

The original field reports, from 
which the data concerning the 
countries and cities named abov: 
were compiled, also varied in de- 
tail and completeness. Neverthe- 
less, they reveal the information 
necessary to estimate properly the 
value of the outstanding advertis- 
ing mediums in the countries 
covered. 

Because of incompleteness, the 
data now compiled will not be 
ready for general distribution by 
the Division for some time. It is 
thought best not to duplicate the 
work of printing by publishing in- 
complete lists, to be followed by 
more comprehensive later publi- 
cations. 

The Specialties Division has 
been making a cabled canvass of 
key cities. Just what last minute 
results this will produce is not 
known; but it is probable that by 
the time this report is published 
data will also be in hand covering 
the publications of France, except 
Paris, and Germany, except Ber- 
lin, and there is a possibility that 
publications of both Paris and 
Berlin will be completed. There 
is also a chance for the comple- 
tion of the data on Czecho- 
Slovakia, Spain and Norway. And 
there is some promise for Cuba 
and several of the minor conti 
nental republics. 





Death of Louis Ettlinger 


Louis Ettlinger, treasurer and a di 
rector of the American Lithographic 
Company, and a director of The Crowell 
Publishing Company, both of New York, 
died at that city on January 22. He 
was eighty-two years old. 

Together with Theodore Schumacher, 
Mr. Ettlinger formed a _ lithography 
business, which, in 1892, was amalga- 
mated with the American Lithographic 
Company. Mr. Ettlinger became trea- 
surer and director at that time, holding 
these offices until his death. 
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Complete Coverage 
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i: | Prosperous Louisville Market, 
at one small cost! 
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1 by The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times’ Circu- 
ee lations and Circulation methods have stood the test 
; ™ of what was probably the most thorough and complete 
1 by inside and outside investigation any newspapers were 
ubli- ever subjected to. They emerge triumphant with the 
lias greatest circulation volume, morning, afternoon and 
of Sunday, ever enjoyed by Kentucky newspapers and 
nute today give their advertisers Complete Coverage of the 
not Great, Growing Louisville market. 

Ae With over 150,000 circulation daily and over 121,000 





circulation every Sunday they simplify and materially 
reduce the cost of reaching all the buyers in this terri- 
tory. Anything less than The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times is wholly inadequate. Anything 
more is a needless expense. 


During 1926, their 100th 
and their Greatest year, 
They Gained over a mil- 
lion agate lines in National 
Advertising Alone. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE §. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Where Is the Buying 
Activity in the 
Textile Industry Today 


Pt . “Oi ain 
P rte * how to reach it! 


>— 9 RE the buying units of the 
» 4 --\ textile industry in procesg 
of radical geographical realign 
ment? Let’s review the fact 
The relative proportion of eac 
major branch of the textile in 
dustry, based on an average of the threef 
main factors—capital invested, value o 
products, value added by manufacture, is a 
follows :— 


Cotton manufacture - - 42% of total textile industry 


Wool and Worsted 
manufacture - - - 26%” ” 


Knit Goods and Hosiery 


manufacture - - - 14%” ” 
Silk manufacture - - - 13%” ” 


Dyeing and Finishing 
(Separate establishments) 5%” ” 





” ” 


LET DD ABD DSS AY ADA, LIL ADSI HTS 


Here is the situation in a nutshell— 


COTTON—The cotton branch of the in- 
dustry is now about evenly divided as to 
spindles between the North and the South. 
The Southern mills make principally the 
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OOLENS AND WORSTEDS—98% 
orth—2% South. 


BILK—98% North—2% South. 
NIT GOODS—88% North—12% South. 


extile World is the journal of the 
HOLE industry. It has the largest circu- 
mation at the highest subscription price and 
eaches the key men who control 90% of the 
spurchasing power. 


An advertiser in Textile World reaches the 
uying power not only of the cotton mills in 
e South, but the cotton mills of the North 
nd the woolen, worsted, silk, knitting, dye, 
leach and finishing establishments of the 
hole country—complete coverage! 


Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 
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IS READ BY BRAINS 


Theres a Dot For Every Reader-170.000 Big Men 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


J. R. HAYES Cc. D. MacGREGOR S. D. R. SMITH 
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New York City Detroit, Mich. Chicago, III. 


E. C. WILLIAMS A. E. CHRISTOFFERS 
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Home, Sweet Home Is Now 
Trade-Marked 


A Milwaukee Construction Company 


Affixes a Bronze Trade-Mark 


Plate to the Houses Which It Builds, Thus Guaranteeing the Job 
and Increasing Its Resale Value 


A fifteen years of expe- 
fA rience in the designing and 
constructing of homes, apartments 
and commercial buildings in Mil- 
waukee, the Hercules Construction 
Company, of that city, decided to 
capitalize on its reputation in the 
building field by trade-marking its 
completed products to identify 
them as representative of a cer- 
tain standard of construction. 
Ralph N. Weil, general man- 
ager of the company, in discussing 
the plan, said: “For a long time 
we believed that such a practice 
would prove to be a success and 
we became so convinced of it that 
we worked out an advertising plan 
to introduce the project. The re- 
sults of a test campaign of less 
than ninety days justified in our 


minds the adoption of a marking 
system as a permanent building 
promotion feature. 

“The first step was to create a 


trade-mark that would be con- 
sistent, decorative and attention 
arresting. A conventionalized de- 
sign was drawn depicting the 

Greek god Hercules in combat 
with a rampant lion under which 
appears the legend ‘The Mark of 
Quality.’ The design was copy- 
righted and adopted for use in all 
our advertising. Bronze plates 
were made to be used on com- 
pleted jobs. These plates are inset 
on the base board so as to be in- 
conspicuous yet so placed as to be 
easily pointed out as the identifica- 
tion mark of quality.” 

The Hercules company built up 
its business by offering a com- 
plete building service from the 
time of initial counsel, recommen- 
dations and preliminary sketches, 
to the hour of the home’s com- 
pletion. The company assumes 
full responsibility for quality and 
workmanship and when completed 
1 Hercules structure represents a 
quality standard that includes not 
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merely the construction work but 
the entire building as a unit. The 
affixing of the small bronze plate 
thus signifies that every feature of 
the building has met the exacting 
standards set by the company. 

The company feels that, because 
of the name it has established for 
itself after years of performance 
and advertising, the stamping of 
its trade-mark on a _ completed 
building is no empty gesture but 
a mark just as significant as the 
sterling mark on silver or the 
hall mark of good merchandise. 

This identification has another 
advantage. There is a resale mar- 
ket for few trade-marked articles 
other than automobiles. A home 
does have a resale value and if 
the prospective purchaser can be 
assured of the quality of the ma- 
terials that have gone into the 
construction of the home and of 
the quality of its fittings that 
property is going to bring a higher 
resale price due to the very fact 
that it is marked by a symbol evi- 
dencing a consistent standard of 
quality throughout. Too often the 
buyer has to depend on little more 
than appearance. 

A newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was used to familiarize the 
public with the new mark of iden- 
tification and its significance. At 
the same time a booklet was issued 
explaining the trade-mark policy. 
Boxes containing a supply of 
booklets are placed in all buildings 
under construction to afford dis- 
tribution of the Hercules plan 
when these buildings are inspected. 

Care has been taken in the ad- 
vertising to emphasize the fact 
that labeling its products as repre- 
senting a high standard in no way 
implies that Hercules buildings 
are standardized in appearance. 
The “individualized character” of 
Hercules homes is usually fea- 
tured in the advertising and the 
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booklet contains a variety of illus- 
irations as proof of the dissimi- 
larity of appearance in Hercules 
buildings. 

Mr. Weil considers the success 
of the company’s advertising dem- 
onstrated by the fact that inquiries 
are costing less than $10 each, 
which is low when the unit of sale 
is considered. 


J. IT. Edson Leaves The 
Stillson Press 


Edson, secretary of 
The Stillson Press, Inc., New York, 
who has been with that organization 
for twenty years, has retired. He was 
honored at a dinner tendered him by 
his associates, at which time presenta- 
tion was made of a bronze tablet em 
bodying a_ resolution passed by the 
board of directors. Mr. Edson plans 
to reside permanently at his Florida 
home. 

Marvin S. youn, formerly with the 
Saratoga, N. Saratogian, has joined 
the direct-mail staff of this company. 


Julius Turner 


Leo Macdonald Joins Baltimore 
Agency 

Leo Macdonald, formerly art director 
s Carl J. Balliett, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C., advertising agency, and more 
recently with the Andrew H. Kellogg 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
art director of the Drechsler-Peard 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency. 


Campaign to Introduce New 
Western Clock Model 


A new model alarm clock, known as 


Ben Hur, will be introduced to the 
public about the middle of February, 
by the Western Clock Company, La 
Salle, Ill., manufacturer of Westclox 
clocks. Plans call for use of news 
papers, magazines and farm papers. 


H. C. Bellville with Rothacker 


Industrial Films 


H. C. Bellville, for the last twenty 
years with the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, St. Louis, has resigned as 
vice-president and director of publicity, 
to join the Rothacker Industrial Films 
Company, Inc., Chicago, as vice-pres 
ident and a director. 


Kenneth Collins to Return to 
R. H. Macy 


Kenneth Collins, formerly with 
advertising department of R. Macy 
& Company, Inc., New York, will re- 
turn to that company on February 1, 
as advertising manager. He has re- 
cently been associated with Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency. 
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A Pitfall of the Personal 
Touch in Sales Letters 


Rep Bank ReEctster 
Rep Bank, N. J., Jan. 10, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The article in the January 6 numbe: 
of Printers’ Ink, “Pitfalls of the Per 
sonal Touch in Sales Letters,’’ remind. 
me of a letter I got about a month ago 
I did not keep the letter, but it bega: 
about like this: 

“Dear Mr. Cook: A friend of min« 
dropped in to see me yesterday and h« 
told me of a visit he had made to Red 
Bank a few days previously. He told 
me of a call he had made at your sta 
tionery store and how surprised he was 
to find such a_ wonderful stationery 
store in a city the size of Red Bank 
and this set me to thinking if you were 
selling our”—something or other, | 
have forgotten what. 

Now, the fact is that I did at on 
time have a stationery store, in con 
nection with the Register business, but 
the stationery business was closed out 
in 1897. I have handled no stationery) 
since that time. The writer of th: 
letter to me may have got some piec« 
of printing of the days when I had a 
stationery store, or he may have Bot 
my name and address from some ancient 
list of stationery stores in New Jersey 
It shows, however, the folly of trying 
to put a ‘personal touch in a letter with 
out knowing the real facts. 

I might add that although I stopped 
selling stationery thirty years ago th« 
coming spring, I still receive regularly 
catalogs from three wholesale stationery) 
houses from which I bought goods when 
I was in that line of business. I have 
written to them several times, stating 
that I was out of the stationery line 
and was no longer interested in their 
goods, but the catalogs and price lists 
still keep coming. 

This letter may result in some whole 
salers revising their mailing lists and 
so save them worthless expense in pos 
tage, catalogs and clerk hire. 

ED Bank ReEcIster 
Joun H. Cook, 
Publisher 


Bronson West to Join Greve 
Advertising Agency 
Bronson West, for six years adver 
tising manager of Griggs, Cooper & 
Company and the Sanitary Food Manu 
facturing Company, St, Paul, Minn.. 
has resigned to become associated with 
the Greve Advertising Agency, Inc.., 
St. Paul, on February 1, as an account 

executive. 


Glidden Company Reports Net 
Profit 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Jap-a-lac varnish, paints, etc., reports 
a net profit for the year ended October 
31, 1926, after charges and Federal 
taxes, of $1,861,945, against a net profit 
of $2,209,757 for 1925 and $1,078,906 
for 1924. 
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Your Profit 


What is your profit 


on a 


? 


Million Customersé 


HE Farm Life group of more 

than a million ordinary farm 
families supply one-sixth of the 
farm trade of America. They can 
keep your factory running day 
and night. They can make the 
handling of your product profit- 
able to dealers. They can increase 
the dividends of your company. 
These farm families understand 
Farm Life because Farm Life’s 
editors understand farmers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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a New and Greater 


Herald-Traveler Record 


2,530,329 lines 


a ay 


& National Lain 


Advertiser 1,541,385 lines | - 
| | 
i 


American 1,412,029 lines 


HE relative standing of 

Boston newspapers for 
1926 in national advertising 
—including all financial—is 
graphically charted above. 
Again the Herald-Traveler 
is the outstanding choice of 
national advertisers and ad- 





Advertising Representative: 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO., 


250 Park Ave., New York 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 


including Financial, 


1926 


vertising agencies. This huge 
total of advertising lineage 
is, by far, the greatest ever 
achieved by any Boston news- 
paper —a remarkable trib- 
ute to the responsiveness of 
the quarter-million families 
served so well by the Herald- 


Traveler. 





For six years the Heraid- 
Traveler has been the first 
among Boston daily newspapers 
in national advert’sing, inciud- 
ing all financial advertising. 
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Below, is shown the real 
Boston—Business Boston. A 
compact market of nearly 
two million, Boston is ex- 
ceeded by New York only, 
in concentration of popula- 
tion. This Boston market, 
high in per capita wealth and 
savings, readily lends itself 
to successful advertising and 
merchandising. From every 
logical basis of selection it is 
the country’s fourth market. 

But—the Boston market 
is different. Boston is a city 
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including two great groups, 
divided, not by class or mass, 
but rather by heredity, tra- 
dition and environment. The 
more important of these 
groups can be covered only 
by the Herald-Traveler.: A 
full understanding of this 
peculiar condition is essential 
to advertising success in 
Boston. You must use the 
Herald - Traveler to insure 
the success of your Boston 
advertising plans. 

















BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 





Advertising Representative : 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO., 
250 Park Ave., New York 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 





For six years the Herald. 
Traveler has been the first 
among Boston daily newspapers 
in national advert’sing, includ- 
ing all financial adver.ising. 
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Even In Publishing — 


Well aimed shots infallibly reach their mark. 


The Chicago Tribune is edited for a certain 
market — the Chicago market —it is not read 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Printers’ Ink is edited for the advertising and 
selling profession— it is not read by barbers. 


Good Housekeeping is edited for women and 
by them it is read. 


The Household Journal is edited to appeal to 
small town and rural folk, of which there are 
over forty million in this country. Seven 
hundred thousand paid-in-advance copies of 
The Household Journal go to this field every 
month covering 3,000,000 readers. 


Is this market worth the attention of manufac- 

turers? It has been our experience that our 

readers do their buying wherever their wants 

can be supplied. All you have to do is create 

the desire to buy. -—~ 

Seven hundred thousand circulation at $2.75 = 
x 
how 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Bivd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 


Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 





Advertisers Get Pick of Personnel 


Prestige of a Company That Advertises Brings a 


Better 


Type of Applicant 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, 


A BUSINESS is as good as the 
men who run it; sales, growth, 
and net profit increase directly 
proportionate to the efficiency and 
ability of executives and employees. 

Large banks and corporations 
are maintaining expensive person- 
nel departments to replace their 
continuous employee turnover. I 
ave talked with many business 
men, and a general complaint 
seems to be that no end of per- 
sons can be had, but very few 
if them are above an ordinary 
level of excellence. 

The old methods of “hiring and 
firing’ are somewhat crude and 
very expensive. Today there is a 
process of careful selecting and 
picking, with a consequent rise in 
the percentage of efficiency and a 


decrease in the percentage of turn- 


over, The most successful and 
businesslike offices which I come 
in contact with are those that are 
exceedingly careful in their choice 
9f personnel, weeding out dead 
wood and inefficient members. 
Everybody is worked to full capac- 
ity and at a rapid pace—it is no 
secret that busy people are most 
contented. 

Here is another point where 
advertising steps ii and helps. Too 
many of us think of advertising 
in the terms of “sales” only, and 
without a doubt, very few realize 
how influential advertising is in 
stepping up the personnel. 

We have definite proof showing 
that advertising draws ambitious 
young men toward our business. 
In the fall of 1921, our company 
was, to all practical purposes, a 
non-advertiser. It was my duty 
then to organize our advertising 
department and launch our busi- 
ness upon steady, year-round ad- 
vertising campaigns. Before that, 
we would occasionaly receive a 
letter from someone—usually out 
of a job—asking whether there 
was an opening in our office. Dur- 
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Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


ing the first year of our advertis- 
ing, these applications came in 
more frequently, and as our adver- 
tising gradually widened and its 
impression deepened, we got more 
and more requests for positions. 
I always saw the applicants, 
whether we had an opening or 
not, feeling that anyone who 
showed sufficient interest in our 
business to write us or call upon 
us was entitled to the satisfaction 
of a short interview. I could not 
help notice that the caliber of the 
men applying grew steadily higher 
as our advertising got further 
under way. When we were or- 
ganizing the new advertising de- 
partment and ran a_ classified 
advertisement for a young woman, 
we received about a dozen letters 
of application. About the same 
time we took on a young man, 
choosing him from not more than 
a dozen applicants. 


HIGH-GRADE APPLICANTS 


We have now been advertising 
about four years, coming up from 
“scratch” to perhaps one of the 
largest advertisers in our particu- 
lar field in the country. A short 
time ego we needed and advertised 
for a girl, and received over thirty 
applications. The great majority 
of those applying were then hold- 
ing excellent positions, but wished 
to come with us because of the 
high class of our employees and 
the position of reputation and 
leadership in the localities into 
which our advertising, more than 
anything else, has pushed us. The 
applications were, on a whole, so 
good, that we hired two new girls, 
instead of one, and would have 
taken a third if we could have 
found work for her. This was 
even more evident in the case of 
young men. As fast as our or- 
ganization can absorb and train 
new men thoroughly, we try to 
find good material and hire it. 
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We have been doing this steadily 
for two years, and every time we 
are in the “market” I notice the 
applications are more numerous 
and the quality much higher. On 
our last drive for a good young 
man, we had approximately fifty 
applications. Considering the rela- 
tively small population we have to 
call upon, and that we are in di- 
rect competition with New York 
City, it is rather astonishing, espe- 
cially since we deliberately try to 
eliminate and discourage “weak 
sisters” from applying at all. _ 

We ran the following classified 
advertisement in the newspapers 
first : 

YOUNG MAN, 18 to 25 years, in- 
dustrious, hard worker. Will be trained 
in Hackensack yard and afterwards 
shifted to an up the line branch to do 
office work or outside selling. Husky, 
good health and brain required. Some 
one employed now, with high school 
education if possible, preferred. Future 
opportunity for the man who can make 
something out of a job and himself. All 
up to you. Apply for an interview by 
letter. 


Upon receipt of a letter of appli- 
cation we immediately mailed our 
position questionnaire. This not 
only has the effect of sca.ing off 
those who want a “position” and 
not a “job” with real hard work 
connected with it, but alsu en blvs 
us to arrange practically all tl : 
interviews on one or two days, 
following one right after the other 
at very short intervals. The ques- 
tionnaire really tells the whole 
story, and it was only necessary 
to see the individual himself to 
draw deductions as to his ability, 
health and character. This plan 
worked very successfully, expe- 
dited the interviewing and gave 
us a mighty good line on the appli- 
cants. The last paragraph of the 
questionnaire in particular brought 
out much true character and in- 
sured our getting real men with 
some “sand.” This read as fol- 
lows : 

“Our hours are long; all work 
hard here without watching the 
clock. We never ‘raise’ anyone, 
we never ‘advance’ anyone, you 
yourself by your work do that. 
We simply offer an opportunity. 
What you do with it is up to you. 
Write on the reverse side why you 
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think you would like to come with 
us,” 

Too many companies make prom- 
ises of some sort or statements 
which are misinterpreted at the 
time of hiring, with the result that 
their employees are never content 
We try to have this show-down 
right at the start so that everyone 
knows if he doesn’t succeed, or is 
let go, he alone is responsible. 

The proof of my claim that the 
advertising concern gets first pick 
of personnel was borne out very 
convincingly by the way the young 
men answered the question, “Why 
do you think you would like to 
come with our organization?” In 
almost every case they stated it 
was because we were a live, grow- 
ing concern with which there 
ought to be a real future. Nothing 
in the world has spread this im- 
pression among the people of the 
valley where we k2ve offices, ex- 
cept our steady and heavy adver- 
tising for the last four years.: Be- 
fore that time there were not 
many who know us other than as 
“the coal yard” or the “lumber 
yard.” Today our advertising has 
passed the word along that we are 
a live business, and ambitious 
young men from towns all around 
are coming to us for jobs. Some 
of our best workers outside in our 
yard have been young college men 
who have come to us for summer 
jobs to earn money for their col- 
lege courses and who returned later 
when they had finished. 

Without a question, the adver- 
tiser gets the best of personnel 
to pick and choose from. Even 
our chauffeur and delivery man is 
rather proud to be driving one 
of the advertisers’ trucks. It 
lends him a little “standing” also. 


V.S. Anderson Joins “Masonic 
Outlook” 


Voorhees S. Anderson has joined the 


advertising staff of the ew York 
Masonic Outlook. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Baltimore 
American. 


Death of Frank H. Mathison 


Frank H. Mathison, president and 
manager of the Michigan Lithograph 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
at Battle Creek, Mich., on January 21. 
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BROOKLYN 


Billion and a Half Dollar 
Market 








BROOKLYN 


is the 
City of Homes of Greater New Y ork 


THE BROOKLYN TIMES 


is the 


HOME NEWSPAPER 


OVER 1,400 carriers deliver the Brooklyn Times 
each and every day to the homes of paid subscribers. 


The Brooklyn Times gained 1,727,054 lines of 
advertising during 1926. This is the second largest 
gain in the entire morning and evening field in 


Greater New York. 


The annual audit of the A. B. C. gives the Brooklyn 
Times the largest circulation in Brooklyn of any 
Brooklyn newspaper. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. CUPIT & BIRCH, Inc. 
19 West 44th St. 122 8. Michigan Blvd. Kohl Bldg. 
New York, N. Y¥. Chicago San Francisco, Cal. 














Fitting the Sales Compensation 
Method to the Salesman 


This Company Uses Nine Distinct Methods of Compensation 


By a New York Sales Manager 


A* even fifteen years ago, our 
<\ sales force, from top to bot- 
tom, was on the basis of straight 
salary. Today’s count shows 246 
salesmen on our roster, of whom 
all but thirty-eight are definitely 
on some other method of compen- 
sation. 

This is the net result of inves- 
tigations and improvements in this 
decade and a half in which I have 
studied, analyzed and frequently 
tested in actual practice the meth- 
ods and systems of 800 American 
manufacturing and wholesale en- 
terprises. 

It involves definite 
scores of bonus plans. It includes 
side-by-side comparisons in the 
field between systems varying as 
widely as a military point reward 
system and a straight average per 
cent commission system. 

Out of all of this study and 
test my conclusion is solidly in 
favor of straight salary plus act- 
ual expenses, with the single ex- 
ception of compensating Mr. Sales- 
man by a tailor-made system built 
to the particular needs of the 
individual as well as of the enter- 
prise. 

Our lines vary widely in na- 
ture and in profit. In addition to 
salesmen who sell our complete 
line of products, I have to con- 
sider the problems inherent in the 
“single item-single size” lines 
made by two of our subsidiaries. 
I have a score of missionary sales- 
men selling to the consumer in his 
home in behalf of retailers. I 
have specialty salesmen operating 
in small towns and in the smaller 
stores of large cities in behalf of 
our ally, Mr. Jobber. I have our 
“wholesale consumer” salesmen 
who sell direct to the largest users, 
including public service corpora- 
tions. I have salesmen who sell 
only to the retailer direct, and 


tests of 
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others who sell only to the whole- 
saler. 

Since our products lend them- 
selves to distribution through 
department stores, grocers, drug- 
gists, specialty shops, chain stores, 
five-and-ten-cent stores, newsstands 
of the larger type; periodical stores, 
hardware stores, and even certain 
departments of men’s furnishings 
stores, I have found that I can get 
a wealth of assistance and com- 
parison through the experience of 
others operating in some one or 
more of these several fields or 
through one or more of the types 
of field representatives I have de- 
scribed. 

In the vast variety of branded 
merchandise there are almost as 
many different compensation sys- 
tems as products. The mere va 
riety of systems is not in itself any 
proof of inadequacy. For I wish 
to make clear at this stage that 
we use nine distinct methods of 
compensation within our sales 
force, for nine distinct reasons. 
And this is in addition to the 
systems which are still under trial. 
These nine are: 


1. Straight salary and actual expenses. 

2. Straight salary plus daily expense 
allowance. 

3. Flat commission—no expenses al 
lowed. 

4. Grouped commissions plus actual 
expenses. 

5. Grouped commissions plus daily al 
lowance. 

6. Bonus for excess over flat sales 
quota—actual expenses. 

Bonus for excesses over grouped 
sales quotas—actual expenses. 

8. b eee salary plus value allow- 
lus commissions—actual expenses. 
inimum salary plus value allow- 
om plus commissions—daily allowance. 


“— 


Of the thirty-eight men men- 
tioned in an earlier paragraph, 
twenty-six are newcomers starting 
out as junior salesmen. We have 
found by experience that for the 
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National Coverage 
Local Influence 





MICHIGAN— 


A Primary 
Farm Market 


BUYING POWER—A primary farm 
market must rank as a “good” agri- 
cultural state. States which class as 
Fair or Poor cannot be primary mar- 
kets except for highly specialized prod- 
ucts. All five Capper States are long- 
time members of the “good” column. 


On Primary Farm Lists, Use 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Detroit, Michigan 


Standard ;:;.. Unit 
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PENNS YLVANIA— a 





A Primary -" 
Farm Market 


DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS—A pri- 


mary farm market must have retail § ins 
outlets to serve farm families quickly § haps 


stanc 


and efficiently. The number of such § jcc: 


some 


outlets, or the exact distance farmers J 
travel, is of secondary importance. The § | 


. entir 
test is whether all farmers have easy § aly 
. . . each 
access to buying. In all five Capper § gues 
States retail buying is easy. “7 
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PENNSYLVANIA FARMER f°: 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— he 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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t three months, in one impor- 
tant type of junior sales work, it 
is a mistake to establish a method 
of compensation other than 
straight salary plus actual ex- 
penses. This is because the work 
is really an extension of the train- 
ing period, and for this short pe- 
riod we have found no better way 
than to place these men on straight 
salary, offering as an incentive for 
their utmost efforts the opportu- 
nity to be placed upon a more ad- 
vantageous type of compensation, 
provided they do, super-standard 
work at this early stage. 

We have twelve senior salesmen 
on straight salary, simply and 
solely because they are of the men- 
tal type which works to best ad- 
vantage when freed from uncer- 
tainty as to the financial reward 
for a year’s faithful services. Four 
of these men have been trans- 
ferred by me back to straight sal- 
ary after they have given one of 
our more advanced methods a 
year’s full trial. This is just an- 
other instance of tailoring the 


method of compensation to the 


individual. 

For some reason which is, per- 
haps, difficult for me to under- 
stand, the average sales executive 
assumes that for his own force 
some one method of compensation 
must possess advantages which 
can be secured only by paying his 
entire force on that basis. Liter- 
ally scores of letters reaching me 
each year really ask a single 
question: “What method of com- 
pensation do you think is best?” 

It is impossible to answer this 
question without a knowledge of 
the inquirer’s needs and condi- 
tions—and it is sometimes most 
dificult to make this point clear to 
inquirers. But if they would 
word the question to themselves; 
“What size hats do your salesmen 
wear?” the absurdity would be 
more apparent but not more real. 

At this stage I know that in the 
minds of many of the readers of 
the preceding paragraphs will pop 
the desire to tell me: “You can’t 
pay one of your salesmen on one 
basis and another on another 
basis!” To which my reply is: 
“We do—and without friction.” 
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For two solid years, in an en- 
deavor to solve the problem of the 
compensation needs of the divi- 
sion of our sales force over which 
I then had charge, I labored under 
exactly the delusion which I find 
is prevalent. But it is entirely 
possible, not at all difficult, and 
almost invariably necessary to pay 
different members of the same 
sales force on different bases. 

In one of our branch houses in 
the Southwest it chances that we 
have nine city salesmen, all sell- 
ing the same products at the same 
prices to the same classes of trade. 
Yet each one of these salesmen 
has a compensation method which, 
on the sale of the identical quan- 
tity of the identical article at the 
identical price pays a different 
amount to each salesman. Be- 
cause these salesmen understand 
thoroughly both the theory and 
the practice of this variation of 
the fixed-salary-plus-grouped-com- 
missions method, there has not 
been the slightest criticism of the 
fairness of the system, as a sys- 
tem or to the individual, after cer- 
tain minor wrinkles were ironed 
out in the first half-year of actual 
operation—which was in 1921. 

As this particular system exem- 
plifies certain cardinal principles, 
it is worth a somewhat detailed 
description. This branch house 
represents, in miniature, the busi- 
ness of many American manufac- 
turers. For through it we market 
nine allied lines, totaling sixty- 
seven different sizes ranging from 
quarter-ounce to five gallons. 

The profit margin is greatest in 
the intermediate sizes, as both the 
smallest and the largest sizes are 
sold to meet either fixed retail 
prices or bulk competition of local 
manufacturers. 

The salesmen, because of the 
nature of outlets interested in these 
nine products, are called upon to 
visit various classes of trade and 
to sell both packaged and bulk 
products in each of the nine di- 
visions. 

All of these salesmen are pro- 
nounced individualists and, like 
most of us, they would normally 
do their best work in the divis- 
ions and on types of articles which 
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most appeal to them or in which 
they meet with the earliest suc- 
cess. It is well to note carefully 
that in order to protect the house 
against this perfectly human ten- 
dency and to correct the inevita- 
ble weaknesses, as well as to capi- 
talize points of strength, we pay 
each of these men, over a period 
of six months, a year or even two 
and three years, a higher commis- 
sion on the lines which they other- 
wise would neglect, in order to 
force them, for their sake, to 
build up a volume and, in building 
up a volume, to learn how to build 
up a volume on these items. 

Salesman “A” may have the 
knack of selling in bulk, but be 
weak in the sales of the smaller 
sizes. With established bulk sales 
certain to be cared for, we can 
afford to put a premium in the 
form of an increased commission 
on the smaller sizes during the 
period necessary for him to de- 
velop both a volume on the smaller 
sizes and a knowledge of how to 
create that volume. Salesman 
“B” may be meeting with more 
than average success on bulk 
sales; average success on small 
sizes, but neglecting the needs of 
his customers on the all-important 
intermediate sizes, which show us 
the greatest profit. Consequently, 
he will receive perhaps the same 
commission on bulk sales; lower 
commission on small sizes, and a 
decidedly higher commission on 
the intermediate sizes, than does 
salesman “A.” 

Or we single out some items 
which in this particular territory 
are weak compared to our aver- 
age sales in other territories hav- 
ing the same needs. We slap a 
pleasing increase in commission on 
this item, naturally varying it 
salesman by salesman, in accord- 
ance with the past record of each 
man. 

Again, I can almost hear the 
objection: “Any such system 
makes it easy for the drone who 
has neglected a line to make more 
through the increased commission 
than does a hard worker mae te 
a smaller commission.” To which 
my answer is that the system 
which can make a drone build up 
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sales volume on an item he would 
naturally neglect, has the merit of 
making profits; and that the man 
in whose behalf sympathy is en- 
listed is receiving recognition 
through his fixed salary (which 
starts before commissions begin) 
of his ability to sell along bal- 
anced lines. 

Those who have a penchant for 
statistics will be interested in the 
results which we have obtained 
through tailoring our compensa- 
tion system to meet the needs of 
the individual. In fact, it would 
have been conventional to empha- 
size these gains in the opening 
paragraph. 

The average net earnings of our 
salesmen have increased an aver- 
age per year of 12.7 per cent over 
the decade in which the majority 
of our salesmen have been on 
other than straight salary. This 
does not include any out-and-out 
bonuses, special allowances, or 
other war-time additions to com- 
pensation. 

In the decade from 1905 to 1915, 
the average increase in earnings 
per salesman was 5 per cent. 

In returns to our soulless corpo- 
ration, the system has shown an 
increase in net profits on sales of 
14.8 per cent during the past de- 
cade, as against 3.9 per cent in the 
preceding decade. 

From the standpoint of Mr. 
Consumer, we credit our changed 
methods of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion with the major part in being 
able to hold 42.4 per cent of our 
total number of items to pre-war- 
time retail price levels, although 
it is only fair to state that sizes 
have been reduced, of necessity, 
representing a shrinkage of 31.5 
per cent in quantity. 

On the other hand, improve- 
ments in containers, products and 
packing make it the literal truth 
that the consumer today in our 
lines in these sizes receives better 
values than he did in 1906. 

After a rapid succession of 
trade price advances in the period 
from 1916 to 1920, we made three 
price reductions in 1921; so that, 
generally speaking, our trade 
prices today are the same as in 
1917, or, based on an average of 
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A Primary 
Farm Market 


PROFITABLE VOLUME—A primary 
farm market must have a sufficiently 
large farm population to make possi- 
ble a large and profitable volume of 


s of business. A small state with high indi- 
Aen vidual prosperity could hardly be a 
ar primary market because of the low 
nged limit on volume. All five Capper States 
being have not only prosperous farm popu- 
Fo lations, but large farm populations. 
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MISS OURI— 


A Primary 
Farm Market 


4 DIVERSIFIED NEEDS —A primary 
farm market must be one of diversi- 
fied needs, suitable to almost any na- 
tionally merchandised product. All 
five Capper States are “national” in the 
sense that farming is diversified, liv- 
ing conditions are on a high plane and 
progressive, and all fit profitably into 
national merchandising campaigns. 


On Primary Farm Lists, Use 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Standard ;.;-- Unit 
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sales (not average list prices) ‘an 
advance of only 162 per cent. 

The average earnings of our 
salesmen would be meaningless. 
But I will show them in nine 
groups which will be without de- 
scription, in order to protect the 
anonymity of my authorship. All 
figures given below are net com- 
pensation, entirely exclusive of 
expenses. The figures given repre- 
sent the net amounts that we have 
paid, on the average, to the sales- 
men in each group, in addition to 
their expenses : 

Group 1—$8,647. 

Group 2— 6,112. 

Group 3— 5,556. 

Group 

Group 5— 

Group 6— 

Group 7— 

Group 

Group 9— 2,654. 


By far the largest number of 
salesmen fall in Groups two and 
eight, and of these two groups, 
Group two outnumbers Group 
eight in the proportion of four 
to 3.2. 

As nearly as it is within our 


power to approximate competitive 
earnings, orders range for the first 
six groups from 20 per cent to 28 
per cent higher than those of any 


competitor. Estimates in connec- 
tion with the other groups are fu- 
tile, as we have found, because 
there are no standards for com- 
parison. One whom we would con- 
sider a Group eight salesman, for 
example, might well be rated as a 
Group two salesman by one of our 
small competitors. 

Our method of compensation is 
undoubtedly responsible for the 
very pleasing fact that we have 
not lost one salesman with earn- 
ings higher than the average of 
Group five, to any competitor since 
1921. The only men who have left 
our employ in that period whose 
earnings were higher than that 
average—$3,876—have gone into 
other lines of business for them- 
selves; have capitalized a type of 
ability which we could not utilize 
to the utmost by making affiliations 
more remunerative than we could 
hope to offer, or have been lost 
to us through illness, death or, in 
two cases, through discharge. 
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The system which we have used 
in the majority of cases, and the 
type of garment which we tried 
first on our senior salesmen whose 
build permitted, is that of a unit 
salary; grouped commissions; a 
guaranteed drawing account, and 
actual expenses. 

Long before we suggested this 
system to a single salesman we 
had carefully analyzed three full 
years of their sales and tested their 
earnings under the straight salary 
arrangement, on which they were 
then paid, against the system which 
we felt possessed so many advan- 
tages to the salesman as well as 
to the house as to make it impera- 
tive to place it into effect as widely 
as possible. To our patience and 
willingness to pay the cost of this 
elaborate statistical analysis I at- 
tribute the fact that resignations 
and heartburnings, which have 
marked the advent of new com- 
pensation systems with so many 
sales forces, have been all but en- 
tirely absent with us. 

It placed me in a position where 
I could show each man the way 
this system had been built to meet 
his strength as well as his weak- 
ness; to show him just what he 
could expect to earn under its 
workings, in case his sales were 
no greater and were composed of 
no more profitable items than the 
preceding three years. And I 
could point out to him how easily 
he could increase his earnings. 

From the standpoint of the 
salesman, under such an arrange- 
ment he can increase his compen- 
sation in any one of four ways. 
The unit salary represents a com- 
posite sum designed to cover con- 
ditions peculiar to the individual 
salesman. It takes care of terri- 
torial conditions—for example, the 
sending of a high-grade man into 
a new and undeveloped territory. 
It cares for his ability to make 
suggestions of value, not alone to 
his territory, but to far wider 
fields. It covers his dollar-and- 
cent worth to the house, entirely 
apart from profits on his direct 
selling. 

Consequently, Mr. Salesman can 
increase his compensation by be- 
coming more valuable to the house 
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through his suggestions for im- 
provements of products, contain- 
ers, methods, systems and policies. 

The second way the salesman, 
under this arrangement, can in- 
crease his earnings is to sell the 
lines which are most profitable. 
The third method is to sell the in- 
dividual items, regardless of di- 

visions, which are most profitable. 
The fourth method is the one by 
which the average salesman under 
straight salary may expect to re- 
ceive recognition—increase of 
total sales. 

But we found in connection with 
our investigations that this was 
not a cure-all for the straight sal- 
ary method. In the first place, it 
is, in its simplest form, compli- 
cated to certain minds and a source 
of worriment to certain types of 
salesmen. For the salesman who 
is confident—who masters what is 
expected of him and what he must 
do to increase his earnings, and 
who does not care to do his own 
figuring—it works admirably. But 
we found, as we expected, that our 
first test disclosed the presence 
within our sales force of men who, 
on this system, became statisticians 
as well as field representatives. 
Not only statisticians, but worried 
statisticians. 

So for these men we worked out 
a combination of basic salary in 
the form of a guaranteed drawing 
account, and then, by analyzing 
their sales, item by item and cus- 
tomer by customer, we worked 
out averages of profit straight 
through our catalog, over a full 
five-year period. 

This enabled us to set sales 
quotas of a lump sum for these 
men and to establish scientifically 
a single commission per cent for 
excess over quota. On this basis, 
and with -the same figures, we 
could show them just how this an- 
nual quota was divided by weeks. 
Since this statistically minded type 
of salesman at least keeps a record 
of the weekly sales in his terri- 
tory, he had but to compare this 
figure with his quota for the par- 
ticular calendar week involved, 
and on an accumulative basis, and 
he had all the figures before him 
which affected his earnings. 
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It will be noted, however, that, 
even with this type of compensa- 
tion, we are able to point. out to 
the salesman that he can increase 
his earnings by selling where the 
profit lies, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, to sell where we state there 
is the greatest desirability of sale. 
It is simple for us to adjust the 
unit salary, to recognize increased 
profits in sales or, as we have done 
in a number of instances, to award 
the man at the end of the year 
not only his bonus for excess of 
quota, but a supplementary bonus 
covering his average higher profits 
because of selling along the lines 
we had laid out for him. 


Julius Kayser & Company 


Income 
Julius Kayser & Company, and aff 
liated companies, New York, manufac 
turers and distributors of silk gloves, 
hosiery, etc., report a net income for 
the six months ended December 3}. 
1926, of $963,353, after charges. 


Ray Smythe Joins Bellamy-Nefi 
Company 


Ray Smythe, formerly in the plan 
department of the McJunkin Advertis 
ing Company, Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the Bellamy Neff Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city, as ar 
account executive. 


To Direct Sheaffer Pen 


Account in British Isles 
The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, Lifetime pens and 
pencils, has appointed the Dorland 
Agency Ltd., London, to direct its ad 
vertising account in t in the British Isles 


| > - Clement A Appointed by 
“Long Island Sketch” 


J. T. Clement, recently with the /n 
ternational Studio, New York, has been 
made advertising manager + the Long 
Island Sketch, Tcincola, N Be Xe 


Vivaudou Reports Sales and 


Profit 
V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, toilet 
requisites, reports net sales for the ten 
months ended October 31, 1926, of $4,- 
701,194. Net profit for this period 
amounted to $1,337,488, after charges 
but before Federal taxes. 


Sacramento “Union” Appoints 
Wm. J. Morton 


a... Sacramento, Calif., Usion has 

inted the Wm. J. Morton Company, 

me lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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$718,000,000 Cash Income 
for lowa Farmers 


The map and figures shown below, taken from the December 23, 
1926 issue of The Brookmire Farm Income Bulletin, showing 
‘Revised Estimates of Cash Farm Income for year July 1926 
to June 1927” tell the story in brief. 


Momes 


CT. 
4 
105% 


114% 


First Figures in Map—Estimate of 1926-1927 Income in Millions. 
Second Figures—1926-1927 Income as Per Cent of 1925-1926. 
Third Figures—1926-1927 Income as Per Cent of Average Past 3 Years. 


Our data reproducing this map on a large scale tells the 
complete story. Ask for it. 


The only Iowa Farm Paper that builds 
circulation on the service it renders 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. Stanparp Farm Papers, INc. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


lowa Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Has Good-Will Copy a Place in. 
Real Estate Advertising ? 


Statistics Are All on the Side of Advertisers Who Have Used Direct 
Selling Copy 


Ancett, Van Scuatck anp CoMPany, 


Nc. 
Reat EstateE—INSURANCE 
Scarspae, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University has suggested that 
| write to you for information regarding 
the following question: 

Are there any statistics available with 
reference to good-will advertising for 
the real estate business as compared with 
direct selling advertising; i.e., are 
calendars, pencils, etc., effective? Is it 
good policy to spend money advertising 
good-will for developing companies, or 
is it more profitable to spend advertising 
money making sales and creating your 
good-will by the manner in which the 
sale is made? 

ANGELL, Van ScHAICK AND COMPANY, 
Inc. 
G. H. BernHeEIseL. 


EAL estate, considered as a 

product, is different. There 
are no duplicates. Even in sub- 
division selling, there may be many 
lots of the same size, but each is 
different as to location. Every 
piece of property, every building, 
store, house, apartment is like no 
other. There is only one of each; 
they cannot be produced in quan- 
tity. 

So much for the production side. 
The same thing is true of distribu- 
tion. Real estate values in and 
near metropolitan centers are 
affected by conditions that do not 
exist in rural communities, and 
vice versa. The real estate market 
in every community is different— 
no two are alike throughout the 
United States and the world. 

How, then, is real estate best 
sold; how is it best advertised? 
The answer is. particular, indi- 
vidual, special, local—as applied to 
acertain piece of property. What 
place is there for good-will copy, 
under such conditions? That de- 
pends on what is meant by good- 
will—good-will for the community, 
for the owner, for: the broker. 
Who pays for the advertising? 
Where a particular piece of prop- 
erty is involved, the owner pays. 
If the broker wants to advertise 
himself as a broker—his reputa- 


tion, his reliability, his service—he 
pays. That is institutional adver- 
tising—for the broker. Sometimes 
the owner and the broker share an 
advertisement or a campaign—the 
proportion depending upon the 
broker’s prestige and the value of 
that prestige in putting over a par- 
ticular project. There are short- 
time transactions, like a new office 
building or an apartment hotel, 
and long-time transactions, like 
Coral Gables. There is the prob- 
lem of filling a new building (like 
the New Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
the Paramount Building in New 
York) and the problem of keeping 
a building filled (like the long- 
established Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing). Institutional advertising for 
a community, like Coral Gables, or 
for a building like the present 
Fifth Avenue Building, is a large 
and fertile field in which a great 
deal has been done. But it is in- 
stitutional advertising for the 
owner and for a particular piece 
of property. Therefore, in a sense, 
it is direct selling. True, it may 
not present a particular office or 
apartment in a building, or a par- 
ticular lot in a development, but 
it presents the building, the local- 
ity, the development—in other 
words, the institution. 

Said an agency man who has 
had considerable experience in ad- 
vertising real estate: “It was our 
experience when handling the ad- 
vertising of a well-known subur- 
ban development near New York 
that we got about the same num- 
ber of inquiries from advertising 
describing a particular building or 
apartment as we did from insti- 
tutional advertising about the de- 
velopment. The reason for this 
was that we keyed both kinds of 
advertising with a folder about the 
property.” 

It is therefore entirely feasible 
to trace returns from institutional 
advertising for a location, a com- 
munity, a building or an apart- 
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ment. Many articles on this phase 
of the subject have appeared in the 
Printers’ InK Publications, and a 
list of such articles has been sent 
to our correspondent. 

Under the head of institutional 
advertising for the broker, the 
records are less eloquent. Statis- 
tics there are none, that we know 
about. About a year ago Albert 
M. Greenfield & Co., Philadelphia 
real estate firm, ran a series of 
newspaper advertisements twice a 
week in Philadelphia newspapers 
in which the advertisements re- 
cited interesting historical facts 
about many well-known locations 
in and near the city. Each adver- 
tisement carried the line, “Write 
for a copy of the Real Estate 
Bulletin of Albert M. Greenfield 
& Co., listing property for sale and 
rent in all sections of the city.” 
(See Printers’ INK, June 10, 
1926, page 166.) 

A Detroit real estate firm, Dol- 
sen, Scratch & Hidy, ran a series 
of advertisements in Detroit news- 
papers, during 1926, under a run- 
ning caption, “Detroit, the best 
place in the world to invest in Real 
Estate.” The copy featured four 
points, namely, (1) prestige of the 
broker, (2) the value of real 
estate in general as an investment, 
(3) the advantages of Detroit real 
estate in particular and (4) facts 
about a specific piece of property 
that the company was attempt- 
ing to market. (See Printers’ 
INK January 14, 1926, page 164.) 

Another close approach to the 
use of institutional advertising for 
the broker is the campaign of The 
Frederick A. Schmidt Company, 
Cincinnati, described in Printers’ 
InK of February 19, 1925, page 69, 
though here again the outstanding 
copy theme is the desirability of 
real estate as an investment and 
the income, profit, and safety of 
property ownership. As one of 
the company’s executives said of 
the campaign: “If we succeed in 
arousing his (the reader’s) curi- 
osity and interest as a human be- 
ing, we can get him to read our 
advertising, and by constant asso- 
ciation of the Schmidt company 
with the copy, we impress our 
name upon his memory.” 
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Why are there not more and 
purer examples under this head? 
It cannot be that the broker does 
not recognize the value of institu 
tional advertising for himself 
when there are so many instances 
of the use of it for communities 
and specific properties. The an 
swer is, Who pays? In promoting 
a development the cost of adver- 
tising is estimated and included in 
the budget of expenses, as it is in 
the maintenance of an office or 
apartment building when advertis- 
ing is employed regularly to keep 
the building full of tenants. But 
when the broker pays the bill for 
his own institutional advertising, 
the money must of necessity come 
out of total commissions earned 
It cannot be charged to the con 
mission on a particular deal_—[ Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


’ 
Lautex Account for Seattle 
Agency 

. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Was! 

manufacturer of Lautex, a plastic wal 

coat, has appointed the om Jones 

Parry Company, Seattle advertising 

agency, to direct its advertising account 

Newspaper and direct-mail advertising 
will be used. 


F. Roy Hedges Joins 
A. McKim Agency 


F. Roy Hedges has joined the Mo: 
treal staff of A. McKim, Ltd., adver 
tising agency. He was formerly with 
the advertising department of the 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
Ltd., also of Montreal. 


P. E. Brattain Joins 
Strang & Prosser Agency 


Paul E. Brattain, formerly with the 
Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association, Seattle, has joined 
the staff of the Strang & Prosser Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city. 


Appoints Rosette-Azrael 


The Howard Miller Company, Balti 
more, which sells direct to the con 


has placed its advertising ac 
count with Rosette-Azrael, advertising, 
also of Baltimore. Magazine and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


sumer, 


The Childs Company, chain restau 
rant operator, reports gross sales for 
1926, of $26,978,421, against $24,338,940 
for the previous year. Sales for D« 


cember, 1926, totaled $5.520,5° 4, 
against $2,275,303 in Dece , 1925 
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ere is just one way to reach this great body of prosperous farm folks, 
ad that is through their Own Home Farm Paper, which is working with 
hem and for them at all times. 
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B Gael Glaaeien Carload Sells for $55 per 100 Lbs. 
The Breeder’s Gazette Covers 
The Livestock Field 


When the champion carload of steers brought the rec- 
ord price of $55 per 100 pounds at the recent Interna- 
tional Livestock Show, The Breeder’s Gazette was on 
the job—in fact the Editor made the successful bid for 
the purchaser. 

At leading livestock fairs and shows from coast to 
coast, at sales and all other major livestock events, 
Gazette editors are on hand to secure accurate, complete 
reports. “I see by The Gazette,” say the leading live- 
stock farmers as they discuss the events of the year which 
most closely affect their business. 


When you address the Livestock Farmers of America— 
use 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Published weekly by 
THe SANveERS PUBLISHING CoMPANY 


529 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Standard >;3.. Unit 
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Letters to Dealers 
Used as Evidence of 


Price Fixing 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE attitude of the Federal 

Trade Commission regarding 
certain methods of price fixing 
was further defined recently by 
the evidence resulting in a cease 
and desist order. The case was 
that of the Commission in the mat- 
ter of Arnold Electric Company. 
The order to cease and desist 
covers contracts, agreements or 
understandings with dealers to 
maintain prices, procuring from 
dealers promises that fixed prices 
will be observed, requesting dealers 
to report names of price-cutters, 
and seeking the co-operation of 
dealers in making effective a price- 
maintenance policy. The most in- 
teresting and unusual feature of 
the case appears to be that the 
evidence of these practices was 
furnished by the respondent’s cor- 
respondence, 

According to the findings as to 
the facts,. the respondent, through 
both its salesmen and correspon- 
dence, requested its dealers to re- 
port the names of price-cutters. 
Furthermore, to secure written 
agreements from dealers to ob- 
serve its specified resale prices, 
the respondent sent out circular 
letters, so the findings alleged, 
which resulted in about 700 dealers 
agreeing to maintain prices, and 
in the removal from the com- 
pany’s list of customers of about 
300 dealers who did not agree to 
maintain resale prices. The Com- 
mission found that the company 
markets its products through about 
1,000 dealers, and that it sells ap- 
proximately one-third of the elec- 
tric drink-mixing machines sold in 
the United States. 

The findings relate that upon 
commencing to manufacture the 
Arnold Automatic Mixer in the 
early part of 1922, the respondent 
fixed minimum resale prices at 
which the various types of its 
product should be sold by its deal- 
ers to users. “It advertised and 
since said time has continued to 
advertise extensively in trade pa- 
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pers, having a general circulation 
among the users or probable users 
of drink mixers, a description of 
its mixers together, in all cases, 
with its specified retail prices.” 
The findings also allege that the 
company made known its specified 
retail prices to the trade by means 
of a confidential price list which 
described the mixers and _ con- 
tained the prices at which they 
were to be sold by the dealers. 
It is also contended that the re- 
spondent instructed its salesmen 
not to make sales to any dealer 
who would not observe the speci- 
fied resale prices, and to make 
known to such dealers that the 
respondent would refuse to do 
business with any dealer who de- 
viated from the specified prices. 

In the latter part of 1923, the 
findings continue, the respondent 
sent to all of its jobbers a cir- 
cular letter for the purpose of 
procuring written agreements to 
observe the prices specified for 
the resale of its mixers. To those 
who did not respond, it sent out 
a second letter, which was fol- 
lowed by a third to those who did 
not answer the second. “The pur- 
pose of sending these circular let- 
ters,” the findings state, “was to 
procure written agreements or 
understandings obligating the deal- 
ers to observe, in the resale of the 
mixers, the prices specified by re- 
spondent.” Then, in proof of this 
allegation, the second circular let- 
ter is quoted as follows: 

“We are at this time making 
changes in the distribution of 
Arnold Automatic Mixers neces- 
sary to confine our co-operation 
entirely with jobbers who are up- 
holding our policy as established 
and only want an understanding 
with you that you will co-operate 
with us. In return we promise 
to do everything in our power to 
make your continued association 
with us most pleasant and profit- 
able.” 

The Commission contends that 
the customers who replied to the 
three circular letters mentioned 
gave assurance that they would 
maintain prices specified in the 
confidential price list in the resale 
of the mixers. And as evidence 
that the names of dealers who did 
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not give such assurance were re- 
moved from the respondent’s list 
of customers, the findings quote 
this statement from a letter writ- 
ten by the respondent, under date 
of October 15, 1923, to one of its 
representatives : 

“We have removed from our 
lists the names of several hun- 
dred jobbers throughout the coun- 
try who have failed to give us a 
satisfactory reply to our letter 
and believe that we have now 
eliminated, to a large extent, the 
serious matter of price-cutting.” 

This, and the other activities 
mentioned in the order, the Com- 
mission found, resulted in the se- 
curing of the co-operation of its 
dealers by the respondent, “with 
the effect that the resale prices 
fixed by respondent generally pre- 
vail, by reason of which dealers 
engaged in this distribution and sale 
of respondent’s products are pre- 
vented from selling such products 
at such lower prices as might be 
deemed by them to be warranted, 
thus suppressing and _ hindering 
competition in respect to respond- 
ent’s products in interstate com- 
merce.” 


B. K. Widdifield Joins 


“Literary Digest” 

B. K. Widdifield, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Atlantic Publica- 
tions as representative of Youth’s Com- 
panion, has joined the Chicago office 
of The Literary Digest. 


E. L. Wieland Joins Bellamy- 
Neft Company 


E. L. Wieland, for the last three 
years with the advertising department 
of the Chicago Daily News, has joined 
the staff of the Bellamy-Neff Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Baltimore “Post” Appoints 
L. A. Hecht 


Leonard A. Hecht, formerly sales 
manager of the avis Corporation, 
Baltimore, has been appointed local 
advertising manager of the Baltimore 
Post. 


New Account for Hicks Agency 

Linder Bros., Inc., New York, maker 
of the Shagmoor top coats for women, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Hicks Advertising Agency, also of 
New York. Newspapers and women’s 
magazines will be wu 
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“Southern Furniture Market 
News” Advances C. B. Houck 


Harold C. Bennett, of the Bennett- 
Williams Company, Inc., High Point, 
N. C., advertising, for four years edit¢ 
of the Southern Furniture Market Neu 
High Point, has resigned to devote his 
full time to his own company. He wil 
be succeeded as editor by Calvin B 
Houck, advertising manager of tl: 
Southern Furniture Market News. 

F. Q. Smith has joined the staff 
this publication. 


Munro & Harford Appoint 
Theodore Johnson 


The Munro & Harford Compan; 
lithographing and color printing, Ne 
York, has appointed Theodore Johnson 
sales promotion manager. He_ was 
formerly with the United States Print 
ing & Lithograph Company, Brooklyr 
in a similar capacity. 


G. G. Tracy with Geometric 
Tool Company 


Gordon G. Tracy, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the . National 
Acme Company, Cleveland, has joined 
the Geometric Tool Company, New 
Haven, Conn., as assistant sales man 
ager in charge of advertising. 


Battery Account for Joseph F. 
Hanson Agency 

The advertising account of the Gen 
eral Lead Batteries Company, Newark, 
N. J., maker of Titan batteries, has 
been placed with the Joseph E. Han 
son Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Newspapers are being 
used. 


Sales of Spalding Sporting 
Goods 

Spalding & Bros., New York, 

report sales for the ten 

1926, of 

Net profit for this period 


A. G. 
sporting goods, 
months ended October 31, 
$19,713,230. 
amounted to $1,045,337, 
and Federal taxes. 


W. A. Toker Joins Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner Company 

William A. Toker, formerly with The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc., of that 
city, as assistant advertising manager. 


after charges 


Jewelry Magazine for the 
South Started 


The Southern Jeweler is the name 
of a new monthly magazine published 
by the Southern Jeweler ompany, 
Greensboro, N. C. The editorial con 
tents of this publication are devoted 
to the jewelry trade in the South. 
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Veliene of Circulation is 
not Farm Coverage 


A certain advertiser, desiring to reach the Nebraska 
farm market used four leading national farm papers. 
The combined circulation of these four nationals in 


Nebraska was 183,106 copies. 


But—according to A.B.C. reports, the R. F. D. circula- 
tion of the four was only 90,228. And when duplica- 
tions were accounted for, the total shrunk to 54,227 
non-duplicated farm circulation. 


The total cost per line for the Nebraska circulation of 
these nationals was $1.05. 


By comparison 


This advertiser could have bought 90,162 Nebraska 
circulation, — 66,611 on R. F. D.’s—through THE 
NEBRASKA FARMER for 75 cents per line, with 
15,000 circulation in adjoining states thrown in. 


When these facts were brought to his attention, he 
changed his list to include THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
—*“Nebraska’s Farm Paper,” 


Are you merely buying volume, or coverage and local 
prestige in your farm paper campaign? 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Watiace C. RicHarpson, Inc. Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Epw. S. Townsenp, 822 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 





Standard >... Unit 
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The Thirteen Southern States’ 1926 Crop Values 
amounted to $2,914,591,000—34.5% of U.S. Total 


The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman has 475,000 sub- 
scribers. Two-thirds of them 
live in the six southern states, 
ranking highest in 1926 crop 
values, which produced almost 


two-thirds (63.7%) of the 


South’s 1926 crop values. 
How’s this for circulation 
paralleling buying power P 


Thru The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
the Standard Farm Paper Unit gives a better cover- 
age of the southern farm market than does any other 


medium. 
IVE 


AND FARM WOMAN 


Memphis Dallas 


Standard >... Unit 











“Why We Charge for Samples” 


Pratt & Lambert, Vantine’s, the Campfire Company and Other Adver- 
tisers Give Their Reasons for Not Offering Free Samples 
in Their Advertising 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


How to sample items that are 
too expensive to give away, 1S 
a problem with which many manu- 
facturers must contend. They feel 
that they cannot afford to distribute 
free samples, and yet they are not 
certain as to just how much they 
ought to charge for the sample 
size. They don’t know whether 
these samples ought to be distribu- 
ted at a loss or sold at cost. 

With this problem in mind, I 
wrote to a number of advertisers 
who offered samples, at a price, in 
their advertising copy. I mentioned 
the particular sample offers they 
were featuring, and asked if they 
would kindly answer these ques- 
tions : 

1. What were the underlying 
factors which led you to determine 
upon, first, this price, and second, 
the size of sample offered for that 
price? 

2. Have the returns been satis- 
factory? 

3. Have you ever offered either 
this same size or a smaller size 
sample free of charge? If so, what 
results did you have, as compared 
with your present methods ? 

The first thing I found out from 
the replies was that most of these 
concerns charge a price for their 
samples not because they feel they 
can’t afford to distribute the sam- 
ples free, but because they get bet- 
ter results by charging. In other 
words, over half of the concerns 
which wrote me have tried both 
kinds of sampling, free and 
charged-for, and their experience 
is that the latter is more produc- 
tive of results; at least, of the 
kind of results they desire. All 
of the remaining concerns—those 
which have always charged for 
their samples seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied with their present policy. 

Another important thing I found 
out was that with practically all 
of these concerns the question of 


what price to charge for the sample 
was secondary to the question: 
How large shall the sample be? 
I had thought that there would be 
at least a few manufacturers who 
would decide upon the price of the 
sample first, asking themselves: 
“What price is apt to bring in the 
most returns?” and “how big a 
sample can we send out for that 
price?” But none of them seemed 
to reason this way. They first de- 
cided on what would be the best 
size of sample for their purpose, 
this decision being based upon any 
number of factors, and then either 
offered that size at exact cost, or 
else hit upon some arbitrary price. 

The Campfire Company, maker 
of Campfire marshmallows, has 
definitely shelved the free sample 
offer. It writes: 

“We found that coupons offering 
something free brought a certain 
return. When we requested 4 cents 
for a recipe book, we found our 
coupon return was far greater. 
This tempted us to go one step 
farther and ask for 10 cents and 
give in return full value, consisting 
of a recipe book and a regular 10- 
cent retail package. 


UNABLE TO USE SMALL SAMPLES 


“As you are doubtless familiar, 
marshmallows are a_ semi-perish- 
able product and have to be packed 
as nearly airtight as possible. This 
precludes the possibility of sending 
a small sample, say one or two 
pieces, in an economical manner, 
and our smallest package that 
could be used was the regular 10- 
cent commercial package. We are 
at some disadvantage in not being 
able to use small samples of our 
product for these purposes. We 
are limited to this 10-cent package, 
but it has its advantages in reduc- 
ing sample costs as well. 

“As we have never had small 
packages to offer, we cannot answer 
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your third question. We believe, 
however, that the foregoing will 
give you at least an idea of our ex- 
perience with coupon advertising. 
From both viewpoints of package 
inserts and magazine coupons, our 
response has been quite satisfactory 
for we feel that when a woman 
takes the time to write a letter, 
enclose 4 cents or 10 cents and 
put a 2-cent stamp on the envelope, 
she is at least interested in getting 
what she has bought, far more 
probably than if she was sending 
for something for nothing where 
the value attached to it would be 
in proportion to the cost of the 
sample.” 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., offers in 
its magazine advertisements a 
quarter-pint can of “61” lacquer 
enamel for 10 cents. The offer is 
explained as follows: 

“We take the stand that we are 
not charging for the quarter-pint 
can of ‘61’ lacquer we offer in our 
magazine advertising, in as much as 
a can of this size retails for from 
40 cents to 50 cents, depending 


upon the territory and the color, 


and the price of 10 cents at which 
it is offered, does not pay the cost. 
We offer it at 10 cents, however, 
primarily to eliminate ordinary 
curiosity seekers and sample grab- 
bers, and also to partially defray 
the cost of postage and packing. 
The quarter-pint size was deter- 
mined on in as much as this is the 
smallest possible amount that would 
be of any practical use and is also 
the smallest regular size can put 
out. 


LARGE DISTRIBUTION NOT WANTED 


“We are not particularly anxious 
to distribute a vast quantity of 
these cans at fhis price and we do 
not lay any especial stress on the 
free can proposition in our maga- 
zine advertising. We display the 
offer in a small sub-headline but 
could undoubtedly get a great many 
more requests by featuring the free 
can in the main headline and pic- 
ture at the top of the advertise- 
ment. As it is, we get thousands 
of requests for these cans and 
would hardly care to get more than 
we are receiving at the present 
time. Our theory is that we want 
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to make it easy for anyone who is 
really interested to secure not only 
our literature but a sample of the 
material. We do not feel it ex- 
pedient or economical to unduly 
coax the public to take advantage 
of such an offer.” 

Vantine’s, New York, offers six 
samples of Temple Incense for 10 
cents. The company says that 
“this price is a nominal one, cover- 
ing in part cost of mailing, enclos- 
ing samples, tin box, and other 
overhead. It is principally placed 
on the sample to discourage ‘bunk 
hunters’—a practice to which many 
have been addicted since childhood 
The size of the sample was, of 
course, determined by the fact that 
we had six fragrances of incense 
to offer.” 

One of the most interesting let- 
ters was from a well-known ad- 
vertiser of toilet soaps and other 
toilet preparations, who does not 
wish his name mentioned. He 
says: “In determining how large 
a sample should be we consider the 
following factors: 

“Size large enough to give a real 
test and not so large that it holds 
the customer off of the market too 
long. 

“How the sample looks in com- 
parison to the full-size package. 
The price of the sample is always 
fixed by its cost. Our sample sells 
for 6 cents, it costs us about 6% 
cents to mail out. But 6 cents 
being convenient (three 2-cent 
stamps for instance), we absorb 
the extra fraction of a cent. 

“Returns have been very satis- 
factory. We are averaging from 
a magazine circulation of approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 around 8,000 in- 
quiries a month, each with 6 cents 
enclosed. 

“We have offered this same size 
sample free, with the result that we 
were swamped in one month, 
getting over 67,000 inquiries. One- 
third of them were from children, 
and very many of them from 
people of such low intelligence that 
they could not spell the simplest 
words. We, therefore, abandoned 
the free sample idea and went back 
to charging for our samples. The 
money which was spent on free 
samples has been diverted to space. 
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Reaches 
140,000 Farmers in 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and adjoining 
States 





* * * 


The 1927 Reference Number of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will be published 
March Sth. Forms close February 21st. 


It will be a hand-book on Eastern Farming 

of particular value to the Farmers in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey who 
ship to New York City markets. 


Let us send you a folder describing 
this issue. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Publisher 


461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
-} [" SAVE THIS ISSUE | = 
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of Che NOPTIIWEST.S MONEY 


Farmers produce more than two-thirds of the Northwest's 
total income. Farm income exceeds mining and manufac- 
turing two to one. 


The Northwest is essentially agricultural. Rural population 
makes up 66% of the total in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Two out of three people and two out of three sales dollars 
are from the farm. 


Dealer buying policies. are based on a recognition of this 
farm dominance. In the Northwest the publication that 
reaches farmers with frequent issue is the one that gives you 
full coverage. The only weekly farm paper in the Northwest— 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 250 Park Avenue, New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Standard ;.:;-- Unit 
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“Our general view of the sam- 
pling situation is that if a sample 
is paid for it carries a great deal 
more weight than if it is free and 
that the extra coverage, secured by 
free samples, does not compensate 
for the tremendous waste.” 

The Everett & Barron Company, 
Providence, R. I., advertises “six 
trial-size bottles of Cinderella Shoe 
Dressings for 50 cents” (each a 
different shade: black, tan, etc.). 
This sample outfit is offered 
both through magazine adver- 
tising and through retail deal- 
ers. This price was selected be- 
cause it was the standard retail 
price of a full-size bottle of dress- 
ing, and as the same jobber and 
dealer discounts apply on both, it 
makes their billing much easier. 
Returns have been very satisfac- 
tory, and the company states that 
it has been “fairly swamped with 
business on this item.” 

Everett & Barron started to 
distribute samples of Cinderella 
Shoe Dressings free of charge, 
but found that the salesmen gave 
away too many samples to deal- 
ers, so the practice was stopped. 

A well-known manufacturer of 
a food-product specialty offers a 
trial half-size bottle and a recipe 
book for 10 cents. Its reason for 
this particular size sample is inter- 
esting: “The sample bottle con- 
tains exactly half the amount that 
our regular eight-ounce bottle 
holds. Moreover, a great many of 
the recipes in our recipe booklet 
call for just this amount of 
our product. To date,” the firm 
writes, “we have received approxi- 
mately 60,000 replies. This we 
feel is a very fair number of re- 
turns indeed.” 

Another strong advocate of the 
charged-for sample is the George 
W. Luft Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., which offers in its 
advertising a Tangee Beauty Set 
for 20 cents. The offer, it says, is 
based on these factors: 


While 

are six, one, however, could 

not .be converted into a small-size 
sample. 

“The price, 20 cents, represented 
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the actual cost of production and 
mailing. 

“We do not believe in free sam- 
pling, as it encourages professional 
coupon clippers and that results in 
enormous waste. We believe that 
when a woman goes to the trouble 
of clipping a coupon, addressing an 
envelope and enclosing 20 cents, she 
has some real interest in the propo- 
sition. If the samples possess real 
merit and are what the advertis- 
ing claims for them, it is a power- 
ful form of advertising. 

“Our returns have been far be- 
yond our anticipations. Each 
sample package contains a special 
booklet entitled ‘The Art of Make- 
Up,’ which is full of general in- 
formation—also a letter specifically 
stating why and how they are to be 
used. We tell a complete story. 

“We have never sent out free 
samples, and there is no likelihood 
that we ever will.” 

While all of the concerns that 
contributed to this symposium be- 
lieve in charging a price for their 
samples, it will be recalled that in 
a previous article, I outlined an 
investigation which showed the 
opinions to be exactly “fifty-fifty” 
—-one-half who believed in charg- 
ing; one-half who offered their 
samples free.* 

Manufacturers who are in doubt 
as to which policy to pursue would 
do well, it seems to me, to experi- 
ment with both, the same as the 
Campfire Company and other con- 
cerns have dcne. 


*Printers’ Inx, July 4, 1926, page 
33: “Should Samples Be Offered Free 
in the Advertising?” 


Food Product Account for 


Bisberne Agency 
The Glaser Crandell Company, Chi- 


cago, manufacturer of food products, 
has appointed the Bisberne Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
trade papers are being used to advertise 
a new product, Bred Spred, a fruit 
spread for bread. 


Robert Reis & Company 


Report Sales 
The gross sales of Robert Reis & 
Company, and subsidiary corporation, 
New York, Reis underwear, hosiery, 
etc., for the year ended December 31, 
1926, amounted to $7,898,182, as against 
$7,868,826 in 1925. 





How to Keep Posted on Foreign 
Inventions 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Is in a Position to 
Secure Valuable Information 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


[NQUIRIES which have reached 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce during the 
last year or two show an increas- 
ing interest in the subject of for- 
eign patents. This is probably 
due to the speedine up of produc- 
tion methods, research concerning 
labor-saving devices, and the prob- 
lems of mass production. The 
numerous benefits derived from 
the application of foreign inven- 
tions to production by our manu- 
facturers certainly justifies the 
interest. 

There is no question as to the 
mechanical and creative ability of 
Americans, It is probable that the 


United States possesses more than 
half of the patent registrations of 


the world; but it appears that we 
have even a greater advantage in 
our fertile conditions for the profit- 
able and successful development of 
new and untried inventions, many 
of them from abroad. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 representatives of the 
Bureau in foreign countries are 
continually calling the attention of 
the central office in Washington 
to the appearance of new inven- 
tions and patents in their respec- 
tive localities, and frequently these 
men are called upon to trace down 
and report on some new device or 
process which may be of value 
to one or more of our industries. 

The officers of several trade 
associations have instructed their 
Washington representatives to be 
on the lookout for reports of any- 
thing of the kind which may be 
of value. The National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, composed 
of leaders in all branches of wood 
manufacture, investigates the prac- 
tical nature of foreign inventions, 
and then calls them to the atten- 
tion of the branches of the 
industry which are likely to be 
interested. Several inventions re- 
ported in this way are understood 
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to have tripled production and cut 
labor costs in half, when substi- 
tuted for machinery which had 
been in general operation. This 
result is unusual, and it was un- 
doubtedly made possible because of 
radical changes in raw materials 
and the necessity for increased 
wood utilization. 

Among the foreign inventions 
which contributed to the result is 
a saw which is now being made 
in this counttry. It is claimed that 
this device saws the wood in such 
a manner that the surfaces require 
no further dressing before the 
lumber produced can be used for 
ordinary construction purposes. 
These machines promise to result 
in a saving of millions of dollars 
in the lumber business. 

Some time ago one of the field 
men discovered and reported on a 
French method of handling lumber 
which saves 4 per cent of the 
usual handling cost. More re- 
cently, a representative in Scan- 
dinavia reported the invention of 
a process by which sulphite liquor, 
a waste product of wood pulp 
manufacture, may be used in the 
production of printing ink. The 
quality of the ink produced by 
the method is said to equal that 
of ink manufactured by the usual 
processes, and the cost is about 
20 per cent less when produced 
in Northern Europe. While this 
process has not been tested in the 
United States, it is likely that it 
will be of interest to ink and paper 
manufacturers. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


An interesting development of 
a foreign patent is now creating 
an entirely new industry in this 
country, and it also involves the 
use of wood. For centuries, the 
wooden shoe has been widely used 
in Holland, France, Germany and 
other foreign countries, It never 
has been sold in this country be- 
cause of its rigidity, and for the 
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Covering 
The Farm Market 


Just around the corner of Wabash on Congress Street in 
the city of Chicago you will find the open forum of the 
world. 

You can mount a soap box anywhere on this street and 
say anything you please. 

This may seem like a queer introduction to the theme 
“Covering The Farm Market.” 

Suppose that this motley throng on Congress Street 
constituted part of your market, how would you reach it? 
Simple enough—you would buy space in The National Buzz 
Saw, The Appeal To Treason and the Soviet, but you 
couldn't be interested in The Chicago Tribune, The Literary 
Digest, or The Saturday Evening Post. 

“Covering The Farm Market!" 

Almost one-half of our population is rural — farming 
people and the small town dwellers. What is the logical way 
to reach these people? Through the columns of the farm 
press. 

For the cotton planter, you should choose a paper that 
is special to this industry; for the corn grower, likewise; for 
the dairy farmer, a dairy farm paper. 

It is senseless to argue that just because you can reach a 
farmer with some farm paper that you are doing the job the 
best that it can be done. 

The medium you select should be special to the industry. 
It must be the business paper of the man you are trying to 
sell. 

HOARD'S DAIRYMAN is the business paper of the 
dairy industry, the most highly diversified form of farming. 


HOoArD’s DAIRYMAN, — FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Standard ,. Paver Unit 
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reason that the very much more 
omfortable leather and _ cloth 
hoes were comparatively chean. 
(There are conditions, however, 
inder which wooden shoes can be 
vorn to advantage, and a Czecho- 
Slovakian has adapted the wooden 
hoe to American demands by in- 
‘enting a device whereby the sole 
inder the arch is cut and then 
oined together with a waterproof 
leather hinge which makes the 
sole flexible. This removes the 
objection which the rigidity of the 
old shoes created, makes the shoe 
reasonably comfortable, and prom- 
ises a profitable market in this 
country. The manufacturers of 
the shoes expect to develop a good 
market among the workers in in- 
dustrial plants where the ordinary 
Another 


reet in 


of the 
et and 


theme 


shoe is short-lived. 
Street profitable field is expected to de- 
. velop from the demand for cheap 
ch it? serviceable shoes from men who 
1 Buzz are forced to work on cold con- 
it you crete, cement, wet pavements and 
iterary moist soil. 
EFFECT ON FOREIGN TRADE 
These examples will give an 
‘ idea as to the extent of the appli- 
arming cation of foreign inventions. Simi- 
al way lar incidents could be cited in 
e farm almost every industry ; but an 
equally important phase is the 
effect produced on our foreign 
er that trade by competitive inventions 
se; for and processes. In the Govern- 
ment’s periodic reports concerning 
foreign market conditions there 
reach a are frequent references to new 
job the inventions which affect the pro- 
duction of goods that appear to 
competitive. In some cases, 
dustry. mpetition from this cause has 
ying to 10t been limited to the country 
in which the invention originated, 
uit has extended to the United 
of the tates. 
arming. For instance, the prompt report- 
ing by the Government of the 
weit rman process for making me- 
ONSIN inol, or synthetic methyl alco- 


iol, is a conspicuous example. 
he German process involves the 
ie of coal in the place of wood, 
and is popularly referred to as 

“hydronization of coal.” It 


vas reported that the process 
uld produce methanol at a 


ait 
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greatly lowered cost, and that 
the foreign manufacturers could 
undersell the American product in 
this country, were it not for the 
tariff. However, regardless of the 
tariff, for a time this new inven- 
tion threatened the wood distilling 
industry of the United States, in 
which more than $75,000,000 is 
invested. But because of the 
prompt warning, the American in- 
dustry was able to take the steps 
necessary to offset the effects of 
the introduction of the new proc- 
ess abroad. 

A case in which a foreign patent 
seriously threatened our commer- 
cial interests in a foreign country 
is furnished by the Michelin Tire 
Company, of France. Recently, 
the Government submitted a report 
to our tire industry which de- 
scribed the invention of a new 
automobile wheel and tire, per- 
fected by this company. With 
the tire the company establishes 
a new set of sizes that cannot be 
fitted to existing rims, and the in- 
vention includes a new model of 
automobile wheels and rims the 
sizes of which correspond to those 
of the tires. The motive appears 
to ‘be, not only technically to im- 
prove the present standard tire 
and rim models, but also to fur- 
nish a means whereby to combat 
competition. 

The introduction of this new 
product is of special interest to 
American tire manufacturers on 
account of its competitive feature. 
The Michelin company is reported 
to control more than 80 per cent 
of the French tire market, and 
it is therefore in a position to 
adopt and introduce an invention 
of the kind to offset the increasing 
American competition which is de- 
veloping in that market. 

Another activity of the Gov- 
ernment in the field of foreign 
inventions is the prevention of in- 
vestments by Americans in fraudu- 
lent and misrepresented patents. 
It is probable that most of the 
information regarding foreign in- 
ventions is considered as semi-con- 
fidential by the governmental 
organizations interested, for the 
reason that any statement may be 
distorted into a Government ap- 
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proval by the inventor. There- 
fore, it is well for any American 
manufacturer to call upon the 
proper Government agency for an 
investigation of all claims before 
he adopts or invests any money in 
a foreign invention of any kind. 
Some time ago, for example, a 
manufacturer of a patented elec- 
tric oven in Mexico attempted to 
interest capital in this country. 
He made some very extravagant 
claims in favor of his device, and 
had actually interested several 
American manufacturers. But it 
so happened that a sample of the 
electric oven had been secured by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and when the claims 
of the promoter were investigated 
by a test of the device, they were 
quickly proved to be unwarranted. 
In another case, a native of one 
of the larger South American 
countries claimed to have invented 
“cold light.” The inventor sought 


financial assistance in this country 
for the protection and marketing 
of his unusual invention; but an 
investigation on the part of the 


Government disclosed that the 
claims of the inventor were not 
sound and that the invention did 
not fulfil the results promised. 

Still another case of the kind 
involved the exorbitant claims 
concerning French and German 
processes for reclaiming rubber. 
These processes received consider- 
able publicity in this country, and 
aroused a great deal of interest 
among members of the rubber in- 
dustry. Foreign representatives 
investigated all claims, furnished 
samples of the product, and re- 
ported in detail on all of the 
chemical and physical principles 
involved. The samples were tested 
in a Government laboratory, and 
the tests proved that the asser- 
tions and claims made as to the 
quality of the product were un- 
warranted. 

It is probable that scores of 
cases of the kind could be cited 
from the records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. But the Bureau cannot be 
properly considered as an inform- 
ation agency for foreign inven- 
tions. It is not organized to follow 
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closely every invention patented 
in all foreign countries, and it 
reports on only those which have 
commercial value. Although many 
of the field men are technically 
trained, the organization is basicly 
commercial and inventions , are 
considered primarily from a com- 
mercial rather than a_ scientific 
viewpoint. In fact, the foreign 
offices of the Bureau have instruc- 
tions to report on only those in- 
ventions which are in commercial 
use, or which have been tested 
as to their practical utility. 

Therefore, although the Bureau 
does not conduct a complete in- 
vention and _ patent reporting 
service, its activities as an inves- 
tigational and fact-finding agency 
are of considerable value to Amer- 
ican industries. Any manufac- 
turer can determine whether his 
manufacturing processes can be 
improved by the adoption of for- 
eign inventions, if he will take the 
trouble to file a proper inquiry 
with the Bureau. He may also 
enlist the services of the Bureau 
to determine the value of any for- 
eign process or invention which 
he thinks will improve his proc 
esses, provided it is indicated that 
the improvement will also prove 
to be a benefit to his industry. 

A typical investigation of the 
kind is now being carried on at 
the request of an American elec- 
trical manufacturer. The findings 
of the survey will serve as a basis 
for improvements in the manufac- 
turing activities of the company, 
and in the methods of the indus- 
try, it is expected. At any rate. 
the company will secure many 
valuable data, and it has been saved 
the cost of sending representatives 
and technical experts abroad for 
the purpose of making the in 
vestigation. 


New Accounts for Behel and 
Harvey 


The Robinson Furnace Company, 
manufacturer of warm air furnaces and 
humidifiers, and the Dreis and Krump 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer 
of steel bending brakes and presses, 
both of Chicago, have appointed Behel 
and Harvey, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 
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- his s your product one of the type which must over- 

— come these sales obstacles? 

Ao The product is too big for salesmen to carry —to dem- 

also onstrate in the homes, offices or plants of prospects. 

a. The product has distinct consumer advantages, which 

vhich are difficult to present effectively. 

¢~ The product cannot be sampled and trial installations 
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Who Should Contribute to the 
Industrial Sales Bulletin? 


The Barrett-Cravens Company Answers This Question and Tells How 
It Gets Salesmen to Read and Keep Bulletins for Reference 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, 


HO should contribute to the 
weekly industrial sales bul- 
letin ? 

In order to answer this much 
discussed question, I believe the 
first thing to determine is: What 
is the industrial sales bulletin ex- 
pected to do? Is its purpose to 
educate the salesmen on the breadth 
of application and construction of 
the products they sell? Is it merely 
a means of letting the force know 
what other men in distant fields 
are doing? Is it a pep proposition 
—one of those “Put your shoulder 
to the wheel, boys” mediums? Or 
is it a composite of all of these? 

have examined numerous 
weekly sales bulletins and have 
found many that fall distinctly 
under only one of the first three 
classifications and others that fell 
under the last one, which, I feel, 
is the most logical and sanest one. 

The Barrett-Cravens Company 
started its weekly sales bulletin 
five years ago. It was a modest 
beginning—a single page affair run 
off on a duplicator to the tune of 
thirty copies. Well do I remember 
those days. What a gnawing of 
pencil ends was necessary to write 
a single page of data that might 
interest the men. Now our bulle- 
tin has grown to eight pages and 
still the gnawing goes on, but now 
it is in an effort to keep it down 
to eight pages instead of ten or 
twelve. 

Our weekly bulletin is an “all 
purpose” medium for us. Its 
phases include the following: 

. Notice of new prices. 

. Notice of new products. 

3. Doings of the men in the field. 

. Stories of application. 

. Stories of construction. 

The third is the most important 
phase, “Doings of the men in the 
field.” Human nature is much the 
same the world over, and we have 
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found that about the most interest- 
ing thing in the weekly bulletin to 
each salesman is the paragraph or 
two concerning his own latest 
achievement. That is natural, for 
we all like to read about ourselves 
Therefore, if the indications ar« 
toward this direction, it is good 
judgment to heed them. 

It is manifest that any periodical 
must have an editor so as to assur: 
uniformity of style and all th 
other elements that contribute to 
its success. A conglomeration of 


editors would give the bulletin a 
rainbow hue without proper blend 
ing, the harmony lacking. This, | 
believe, most contributors appre 


ciate, and, for that reason, are not 
adverse to having their stuff edited 
In fact, it is appafent from the 
manner in which material is sub 
mitted to our bulletin that editing 
is expected by the contributors, 
although no notice has ever been 
published by our editor that this 
would happen. Yet, we have never 
received a complaint. 


NOT A ONE MAN BULLETIN 


For a bulletin to be interesting 
to its readers, it must be made up 
by them. They like to read thcir 
own contributions and those of the 
other chaps on the force. Like- 
wise, they would soon tire of it 
all if the bulletin was the result 
of one man’s work, due to the 
monotony. No one man can suc- 
cessfully do all the contributing 
to an eight-page bulletin, fifty-two 
times a year, without growing 
stale. 

That is only one of the reasons 
we urge contributions from the 
field. Then, too, who can best tell 
the way an unusual sale was made, 
a’ clever bit of strategy employed 
to secure an order? 

Who is it that will give the in’s 
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The One Best Way 
To Reach Cheaply 
This Vast Unworked Market 


To obtain distribution quickly, to drive your prospects 
to the counters of local stores, what more logical method 
can you find than the use of space long known to have 
produced the lowest sales cost on direct selling? 


Confidence, real reader affection strongly built through 
years of constant contact with the family life in the towns, 
villages and rural communities of the nation, is an advan- 
tage no other publication can offer you so abundantly. 


Manufacturers who demand that their copy produce 
actual consumer sales must also look to the space in which 
that copy appears. 


Here he will find a quick, tremendous response to be 
backed up by the vastly improved retail service to be 
found in most small town stores the country over. 


This coverage, at the lowest rates obtainable, reaches 
the real buyers of fully 75% of the clothing, foodstuffs, 
home building materials and specialties in the national 
markets. 


Place one test of keyed or coupon copy in this 
group. Many of our present publicity advertisers 
come in on this basis—sold proven results. 


Mail Order Publishers Association 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 


Blade & Ledger, Chicago Illustrated Companion, New York 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo. 
Home Friend, Kansas City Mother’s Home Life, Chicago 
Household Guest, Chicago Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. Today’s Housewife, New York City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 
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WE THINK WE THINK 
BUT ++ DO WE? 





Since we are all human beings, we freely 
accept the premise that human beings think. 
It is quite complimentary. 


Our most important decisions are doubtless 
in the majority of cases based upon reasoning. 


But scientists tell us that for every act based 
upon reasoning we perform twenty acts as a re- 
sult of our emotions. 


We eat because we are hungry, not always 
because we should eat. That’s why most peo- 


ple overeat. 


We stay up till two a. m. because we feel 
like playing bridge or dancing. Our judgment 
might say, “Go to bed at eleven,” but our feel- 
ings at that time control us. 


It is easier to “feel” than to “think,” because 
the human race has been able to feel for mil- 
lions of years. “Thinking” probably began a 
million years later. 

Now what does all this have to do with 
advertising? 
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Just this: If you want the public to respond 
to your advertising, consider their emotions as 
well as their reason. 


To tell the public why a product excels is 
important, but not sufficient. You miss go per 
cent of your attainable audience. 


Dramatize your story, put feeling in it, and 
you multiply your reader-interest probably 1000 
per cent. 


There are exceptions, to be sure. This very 
advertisement is an exception. 


It is not dramatic. It is not so intended. It is 
almost purely an appeal to the reader’s reason. 


But remember this: It is addressed to a lim- 
ited group of men—to presidents, salesmana- 
gers, advertising managers, and other high-up 
manufacturi ng executives who control important 
advertising budgets. 


Men of the caliber we are addressing are 
not likely in matters of business to be swayed 
by their emotions. 


They deal in cold facts and logical conclu- 
sions, else they would not be at the top. 


Lack of emotional appeal, in our opinion, is 
the most overlooked “ingredient” in present- 
day advertising. 


HENRI, Hurst & MCDONALD .« cAdvertising 
58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET + CHICAGO 


874 DELAWARE AVENUE - BUFFALO 
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for American Products” 


REE—A Booklet of facts 
ae as a Market 
mailed free on request. 


More Than a Newspaper— 
An [nstitution: 


Strict independence, freedom from political afflia- 
tions, vigorous editorial leadership and a great 
volume of informative news have caused 


La Prensa 


of BUENOS AIRES 


to become known throughout the world as a great 
newspaper. Its outstanding public services, however, 
in fields that are not strictly a part of the business 
of publishing, have made it more than a newspaper. 
It has become an institution as much a part of 
Argentine national life as the constitution itself, 
which has been in existence about the same number 
of years. 


FIRST IN PRESTIGE 
FIRST IN NEWS 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Daily Average Circulation 
Sunday “ 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 
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| outs, the little detail or two, 
was directly responsible for 
sale Why, none other than 
man who made it. Now then, 
dit his stuff too severely would, 
course, spoil the story. Yet, to 
it not at all might cause lack 
nphasis on the key points. The 
men realize this and expect us 
polish up their contributions. 
Suppose an unusual installation 
nade—one involving a new use 
your product. The only man 
able of giving the facts as they 
should be is the salesman making 
the sale. Furthermore, he usually 
gives you the story in an under- 
standable, salesman’s style, a style 
that every other man on the force 
enjoys because it is so much like 
the way he himself would have 
written it. A little editing may 
improve it. If it is improved, it 
pleases the contributor because he 
receives greater glory without any- 
one’s knowing it has been touched 
up a bit. 
To my mind, when editing of 
contributions brings adverse criti- 
cism from contributors, it is 


usually the fault of the editor. If 
a contribution is clear enough in 
its naked state so that the editor 
understands it, why isn’t it logical 
io assume that the readers will 


likewise understand it? Editors 
aren't supermen; they do _ not 
necessarily possess super-intelli- 
gence. The sales force in general 
has the same foresight and intelli- 
gence, so why change the story? 
Edit contributions but don’t change 
the style of the contributor or lose 
the topic sentence of the contribu- 
tion. If you will always remember 
that, there should be no kick-backs. 

We urge salesmen to contribute 
to our bulletin because we want to 
run stories told by salesmen, not 
those we have concocted or dolled 
up. Facts in everyday sales lan- 
guage are what they thrive on. 
Besides, seeing their name in print 
enlarges their superiority com- 
plexes. And we don’t spoil these 
contributions and antagonize our 
men by rehashing until even the 
writer can’t recognize them. Our 
editing is similar to the editing that 
this article will receive before 
Printers’ INK publishes it. It is 
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a polishing, a building-up and not 
a tearing down operation. 

Many concerns feel that items 
written by outsiders are the best 
material for their weekly bulletins. 
They are of the opinion that few, 
if any, in their organizations are 
capable of editing the bulletins. 
That may be true if your bulletin 
is a “pep” bulletin, one minus the 
sales tips, stories of installations 
and unusual sales, etc. Some sales 
forces thrive on this outside pep 
stuff, but they are few and far 
between. I have, however, been 
in hotel lobbies in company with 
salesmen, when they received their 
house mail, frequently enough to 
know that many an_ expensive 
weekly bulletin goes into the waste 
basket without being read. “Syndi- 
cated stuff,” these salesmen re- 
mark. You can’t fool them. In 
this day and age, most salesmen 
don’t give a rap about the “hip hip 
hooray” articles that all too often 
creep into sales letters and bulle- 
tins. They don’t have to be buf- 
faloed, inspired and urged on by 
this sort of writing. There are 
other, better ways that are more 
natural. Money spent for such 
pep bulletins would do more good 
if split up among the salesmen 
and passed out as a bonus. 


NO JOKES 


Not once during five years of 
issuing weekly bulletins have we 
ever used inspirational items. Nor 
do we ever publish jokes. Jokes 
in a sales bulletin are like liquor 
at a convention; they do no good 
and take away much from the 
seriousness of everything in gen- 
eral. Our weekly bulletin is full 
of meat—just as full as we can 
cram it. If we haven’t enough 
meat for eight pages, we write 
only six or four. If we ever run 
out of meat entirely, we will quit 
publishing the weekly bulletin. 

The Barrett-Cravens weekly bul- 
letin is not published on any speci- 
fic day each week. The bulletin 
sheets have a standard heading, as 
follows: “A Bulletin Issued Occa- 
sionally by Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany.” We will not tie ourselves 
down or lessen the quality of it 
by being compelled to bring it out 
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on a set day each week. Usually 
we have it in the mail on Monday, 
and then again, only two days may 
intervene between issues. In other 
words, we get it out when we have 
sufficient data to fill eight pages. 

You may ask: “Why eight 
pages?” or “Why not ten, twelve 
or sixteen pages?” Because we 
have found out by actual investi- 
gation that eight pages is the happy 
medium for our sales force. When 
we ran into more pages, we soon 
learned that many of the men laid 
it aside when received, with a 
promise that they would pick it up 
when they had the necessary time 
to go through twelve pages. That 
time, of course, seldom came. 
Eight pages seems to be just the 
right number to assure us that the 
bulletin will be read immediately 
on receipt. 


GETTING SALESMEN TO READ 
THE BULLETINS 


The problem of getting salesmen 
to read our bulletins was easily 
solved. All price changes, notices 


of new models and construction, 
and other important sales changes, 
are published in the bulletin. They 
are sometimes attached and im- 
portant reference made to them in 
the bulletin. By failing to read 
the bulletin, the salesman may miss 
some splendid chances because he 
was not fully informed. We rarely 
send out special sales letters. The 
salesman must read the bulletin if 
he wants to keep up to date on 
our line. 

We not only expect our sales- 
men to read them, but to preserve 
them in special binders, which we 
provide. By saving them and con- 
stantly referring to them, they 
have available all necessary data 
pertaining to our equipment. 

It costs a Barrett salesman 
money not to save and refer to 
our bulletins. Suppose our Boston 
man wired in and asked the price 
of a lift-truck twelve feet long, 
that length being special. We wire 
back the price and refer him to 
the last bulletin containing that 
data. Then we drop him a little 
note saying that as this informa- 
tion was previously furnished we 
are charging his account with the 
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cost of the telegrams, that being a 
house policy. This plan keeps the 
men groomed up on our equipment 
and has materially reduced our 
telegraph bills. Besides, it enables 
Barrett men to give prospects spe- 
cial data promptly without com- 
pelling them to wait while they 
get in touch with the home office. 
This, of course, means additional 
business. 

Weekly bulletins have contrib- 
uted as much as, if not more than, 
any other single item in our busi- 
ness, and we feel it is because they 
are contributed to so freely by 
everyone in our organization. 


G. H. Cilley Leaves Cilley & 
Sims Agency 


Gordon H. Cilley has resigned as 
president of Cilley & Sims, Inc., Phila. 
delphia advertising agency, to become 
managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Following this change Cilley & Sims 
has become the John Clark Sims Com 
pany, of which John Clark Sims has 
been elected president. James 6G. 
Lieper, Jr., formerly secretary, has been 
elected vice-president. 


C. E. Nelson with Calkins 
& Holden 


C. E. Nelson has resigned as head 
of the advertising department of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
hardware and carpenters’ tools, to join 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He has been suc 
ceeded by F. C. Noyes, formerly his 
assistant. 


S. B. Fisher with Chickering & 


Sons 
S. B. Fisher, recently with 
Servel Corporation, New York. 
joined Chickering & Sons, also of New 
York, Chickering pianos, as advertising 
manager. 


Gordon Hoge Joins Young 
& Rubicam 


Gordon Hoge has joined the staff oi 
Young & Rubicam, New York adverts 
ing agency, to do contact work. He was 
formerly advertising manager of The 
American Legion Monthly, Indianapolis. 


Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 
Advances M. S. Weisiger 


M. S.° Weisiger, formerly assistant 
business manager, has been appointed 
business manager Memphis. 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal. He suc 
ceeds J. W. Hays, resigned. 
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Unsurpassed 


in ARGENTINA 


o ® ® 


A country with a population of 
nearly 10,000,000, thoroughly im- 
bued with a spirit of progress, in- 
cessantly moved by a desire for the 
better things of life, favored by 
natural conditions making for con- 
tinued prosperity—a country that 
takes $149,000,000 worth of goods 
from the United States annually and 
in which American capitalists have 
invested upwards of $300,000,000, 
most assuredly is a field of great 
promise and certainly is worthy of 
further cultivation. 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


is unsurpassed as a medium for creating a 
desire for your goods through the “right” 
kind of cultivation of the Argentine 
market because it wields an unquestioned 
influence on the buying habits of the 
Argentine people, born of the fact that 
since 1870 it has been the faithful servant 
of the nation and the undaunted champion 
of progress, impartial in its treatment of 
news and quick to respond to every im- 
pulse making for the common welfare. 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Correspondent and General Times Bldg., New York 
Representative Telephone: Bryant 6900 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” 
by Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 


























Don’t Limit the Headline to 
Six or Eight Words 


The Rule of Other Days Seems to Be One of Those Rules That Was 
Made to Be Broken 


By Arthur H. Little 


Editor, Business 


HE advertising headline is 

stretching out. The copy 
writer who used to perspire over 
his vocabulary to the end that he 
might condense, now has a younger 
brother who says to the printer: 

“All right. If she won't go in 
forty-eight, set ‘er in twenty-four.” 

It used to be thought—and taught 
—that headline writing wasn’t so 
much a task in rhetoric as a prob- 
lem in physics; that it was a job, 
not so much for the writer as for 
the oculist. 

“Put into your headline,” the 
sages said, “only as many words 
as the eye can see at a glance.” 

And then, to determine just what 
the maximum could be, the savants 
experimented. They tried head- 
lines of various lengths, flashed 
their specimens before the eyes of 
“subjects,” and asked: “How much 
did you see?” 

Logically enough, the conclusion 
of such a study was that the per- 
missible maximum was rather low 
—six or eight words for an entire 
heading; and, if the heading be 
divided into lines, not more than 
three or four words to the line. 

Headline writing became, then, 
a kind of verbal contest—a contest 
in acrobatics. It fascinated, I sus- 
pect, the former newspaper men, 
the former copy readers who had 
signed up with agencies and with 
advertising departments and had 
carried over with them the knack 
of concocting such ingenious cryp- 
tograms as this: 


Pair Shoulder 
reck Blame 


which seems to consist of four 
nouns, without a verb in sight; and 
this: 

Cripple City Ban 

Hits Makes Plea 


I pick up a magazine of just five 


184 


years ago, and I find one-word 
headlines, two-word headlines. | 
find no headline of more than six 
words. I find headlines set in type 
whose massive contours suggest 
the profile of a Percheron. I find 
headlines that rise out of the page 
to assault me, to bully me, to push 
me into buying this and trying 
that. 

Then I turn to a magazine of 
today and I find headlines that take 
me by the coat lapel, persuasively, 
and lead me off into a quiet corner 
for a confidential little chat. | 
find headlines that don’t look like 
headlines at all—two full lines, 


three lines, four lines, of closely- 
set type; and I find others so long 


that the printer, striving for em- 
phasis, has been obliged to run the 
range of his fonts—light-face, 
bold-face, Roman, italic. I find 
headlines that, despite their length, 
are striking and effective. 

Here, for instance, is one that 
will catch the eye and hold the at- 
tention of many a woman: 


How to handle husbands 
—when they get “out of sorts.” 


The specimen is set exactly as 
I have indicated it here, the first 
line in Roman and the second in 
italics; and, contrary to headline 
tradition, the only capital letter is 
the one at the beginning. 

Here’s one set in light-face italics 
throughout; and this one boasts 
just two cap letters: 


The growing metropolis of the fast 
developing Southeast invites you to 
share its opportunities. 


And here’s another, this one so 
worded that it sounds, not like a 
headline, but like a conclusion: 

And every day after Christmas le 


will have a pleasant thought for you 
as he uses his new improved Gillette 
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? CONTINUOUS LEADERSHIP | 


17,030, 386 lines 





PAID ADVERTISING 


APPEARED IN THE 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


DURING 1926 


This Is An Increase of 


249,410 Lines 
OVER 1925 





IN 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
THE DAYTON NEWS 
CARRIED 


292,880 Lines 
MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER DAYTON PAPERS 
COMBINED 


















NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK [, A, KLEIN CHICAGO 
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Twenty words! 

Here’s one in which the visual 
effect of a headline is achieved by 
setting the first four words in bold- 
face, Roman caps and the re- 
mainder in a smaller italic: 


AT NEW LOWER PRICES, the 
chrysler is instantly removed further 
than ever from any other light six in 
the industry. 


A few pages farther on, I find 
this: 
They told her in PHILADELPHIA: 


“This is the safest way to cleanse 
fine silks and woolens.” 


In this specimen, the only reason 
for capitalizing the word Phila- 
delphia is that the advertisement 
happens to be one of a series that 
reports the results of an investi- 
gation covering a number of cities. 

And here’s one in which the 
heading is separated, typographi- 
cally, into a headline and a sub- 
head, the first in Roman and the 
second in italics: 


The World’s Leading 
Exponent of Contemporary Light Music 
volunteers his personal opinion of 
the Willys-Knight Great Six. 


The next one to be examined 
presents an instance of mixing 
type-faces merely for the sake of 
typographical balance: 

The storm that ruins the stylish shoe 


only makes “U. S.” rubbers look 
smarter. 


Likewise this one: 

Listening 
Radio is like bem 
The tone is so lifelike. 


But here’s one that doesn’t bother 
to change type-faces at all: 


to Pfanstiehl “‘Overtone” 
there yourself— 


No wonder Coral Gables is one of 
the world’s favored winter resorts, with 
5 hotels, 102 apartment buildings, 2 
country clubs, with golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, boat riding cal other sports and 
pleasures every day. 


And that a headline, mind you! 

And another, this one in its 
original form—which cannot be 
simulated in these columns—con- 
sisting of two, unadorned lines of 
type, one line containing ten words 
and the other twelve: 


Romping children like the looks and 
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comfort of these shoes—Parents wel- 
come the long wear they give and the 
money they save. 


And here’s one that consists of 
two sentences and, as it stands on 
requires five lines of 


the page, 
type: 

Millions of automobile owners have 
USL Batteries in their cars. Many 
of them do not know it; in fact, 
hardly know they have batteries at all, 
because USL Batteries last so long and 
give so little trouble. 


Two- and four- and six-word 
headings? The visual test? The 
limits of what the eye can see? 
The rule of other days seems to 
be one of those rules that are made 
to be broken. 

Visually, our advertisements are 
more appealing than ever; as com- 
pared with the advertisements of 
even five years ago, they are more 
attractive. For this enhancement 
of attractiveness we must thank, I 
believe, an improvement in design. 
Art work, layout, are more care- 
fully planned and more compe- 
tently executed. 

But the heading, meanwhile, has 
undergone a transformation. To- 
day it tends, not to strike, but to 
lead; not to attack, but to per- 
suade. 

In many an instance you will find 
that the heading, long as it may 
be, leads the eye and the mind di- 
rectly into the text. Less and less: 
often do you find the scare-head, 
broadside jolt, followed by text- 
matter that, to connect itself with 
the thought of the heading, must 
travel half-way to the moon and 
back. 

More and more often do you find 
a heading that, in itself, presents 
a selling story—not merely a flash 
impression, but a leisurely, fully 
developed argument that starts 
with a premise and proceeds, 
smoothly, to a conclusion. More 
and more often do you find a head- 
ing that can stand alone, a head- 
ing which, isolated from the text 
by the reader who reads headings 
only—and he’s not as numerous as 
some of us believe—still will sell 
something. 

From a fragment of phraseology 
—a three- or four- or five-word 
segment of thought—the headline 
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has developed into a ten- and 
twenty-word paragraph. And the 
development seems to be continuing. 

Behind the transformation, I sus- 
pect, are some interesting phe- 
nomena of mass psychology—and 
this despite the fact that the phe- 
nomena have not been clearly re- 
vealed. We theorize about public 
attention; we complain -that the 
printed word is getting less and 
less of that attention. Constantly 
the stream of reading matter that 
flows from the presses keeps rising 
and broadening. Reading matter— 
reading matter—tons of it spread 
before the public’s eyes. And the 
people, satiated with literature, 
have turned skimmers. They snatch 
up a publication, thumb its pages, 
dip in here and there, then toss 
the thing aside! 

That’s what we believe. 
it true? 

Are the people really fed up, in- 
different? Or are they becoming 
more and more interested, more 
and more curious, more and more 
eager to be enlightened? 

I have before me some data on 
adult education—the extent to 
which it has been developed. To- 
day, with a possible exception here 
and there, all American universi- 
ties are operating extension schools 
—schools in which men and wo- 
men, busy with jobs during the 
day, may study nights to learn 
more. The classes are crowded. 
Today, every State university west 
of the Mississippi, except Louisiana 
and Nevada, offers courses by 
correspondence. At the University 
of Chicago, the correspondence- 
course enrolment exceeds 5,500. 
At the University of Wisconsin the 
enrolment is even higher; and the 
registrations between 1922 and 
1925, inclusive, totaled 17,348— 
these aside from the extension- 
class registrations, which totaled 
14,751. To glimpse the national 
picture, multiply these figures by a 
conservative twenty or twenty-five, 
and then to take in the enrolments 
of correspondence schools not at- 
tached to universities, add a few 
hundred thousand more. You be- 
gin to realize, then, how many 
grown-up Americans are still go- 
ing to school, still turning to the 


But is 
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printed word to improve their 
minds. 

Skimmers? Watch the readers 
in a street car, or a Fifth Avenue 
bus, or a subway train. Observe 
how many of them read, atten- 
tively—and weigh what they read. 

And perhaps you will conclude, 
as do I, that the long headline, 
which aims its appeal at careful 
readers and careful thinkers, is not 
only justifiable, but highly expe- 
dient. 


W. K. Botsford to Represent 
Edwards & Deutsch 


W. K. Botsford, formerly manager 
of the Western Press Association, has 
heen appointed representative of the 
Edwards & Deutsch  Lithographing 
Company, Chicago, for Washington, 
Oregon and Northern California. 








Color and Paint Account for 
Edwards, Ewing & Jones 


The F. Weber Company, Inc., Phila 
delphia, manufacturer of Weber artists’ 
colors and Decora fabric paints, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Philadelphia office of Edwards, Ewing 
& Jones, Inc., advertising agency. 





A. E. Smith Joins American 
Sales Book Company 


Arthur E. Smith, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc., Cleve 
land, Ohio, has joined the advertising 
department of the American Sales Book 





Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y 
Ideal Dutchie Wafers Being 
Advertised 


The Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Com 
pany, Lititz, Pa., is using trade papers 
to introduce a new item, the Ideal 
Dutchie Milk Chocolate Wafers. Direct 
— and dealer helps are also bein; 
used. 


Minnie A. Buzbee Joins Little 
Rock Agency 


Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, recently 
advertising manager of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, has beconi 
associated with Burton E. Vaughan, 
Little Rock, Ark., advertising agency, i: 
an executive capacity. 








Waldorf System Sales Increase 

The sales of the Waldorf System, 
Inc., Boston, chain-restaurant operator, 
for the fourth quarter of 1926 aspeamere 
to $3,488,602, as against $3,404,353 for 
the similar quarter of 1925. Sales for 
the year ended December 31, 192¢ 
amounted to $13,463,222, as against 
$12,832,953 for 1925. 
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4 Sales totaling $180,000 were the directly 
th traceable results of a recent three-piece 
on campaign planned, designed and produced 
by the Direct-Mail Department of the 
5 Isaac Goldmann Company at a total cost 


ha of $7,000. 





Perhaps you would like to know more 
about this instance of Goldmann direct- 
ri mail service. In response to a request on 
~: your letterhead, and without obligation 

on your part, we shall be pleased to have 


g 
a representative call, tell you the full story 

er and show you the pieces that constituted 

in; the campaign. 

tle 

tly ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 

- ESTABLISHED 1876 

™ “Printing of Every “Description” 


80 Lafayette Street Phone Worth 9430 
New York City 





Carry Your Proditc 


Can’t you just “feel” this product? 
sheer, how wearable it is? 

No doubt you have seen other reproduct 
graphy which seem like actual samples. 
material which truly represents the advertis¢ 


out should be looked upon as a personal 
and your product. 


Call In An Offset Salesman 


Let an offset salesman 
show you how advertisers 
“OFFSET” personality into 
their consumer and dealer 
material. Phone the litho- 
grapher nearest you operat- 
ing OFFSET presses. 


Published in the interests of More 
Effective Advertising by The Harris 
Automatic Press Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of 


HA RIS 


offset |i presses 


Produced on a HARRIS Offset press. 





1 


0 your Prospects 


“see” how 


FSET Litho- 
een OF FSET 


is@™ product. 


Art subject from an ad- 
vertising piece produced 
OFFSET for the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENTUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 



































What the Automobile Did for 
Advertising 


Some Reflections Caused by Oft-Repeated Stories on What Advertising 
Did for the Automobile 


By Robert F. Wood 


Advertising Manager, The Autocar Company 


C AN you imagine an advertising 
man who was as inexperienced 
and untried as the automobile 
which is pictured on this page? 
Of course, no artist could draw a 
picture of the year 1900 model of 
the advertising man, but, if it were 
possible, that picture would prob- 
ably look as strange and archaic 
to modern eyes as does the illus- 
tration of the horseless carriage. 
Anyway, the picture 
shows the kind of 
product which The 
Autocar Company had 
to advertise about 
1900, and it is un- 
fortunate that we 
cannot show as graph- 
ically the style of ad- 
vertising man who 
was available for an 
automobile manufac- 
turer at that time. 

Whenever I hear ad- 
vertising men claim- 
ing that it was 
advertising which has 
“put across” the auto- 
mobile and changed 
the habits of an entire 
nation within a brief 
quarter-century, I always feel in- 
clined to remark that the automo- 
bile industry has also had an im- 
mense amount to do with the 
training and development of the 
modern advertising man. 

When the advertising man first 
came into contact with the auto- 
motive industry, he found it main- 
ly dominated by young and opti- 
mistic men who were not bound 
by any past traditions and who 
were entirely willing to experi- 
ment with advertising more lavish- 
ly than had ever been possible be- 
fore. I do not wish to claim a 
disproportionate share of the 
credit for the industry with which 


I happen to be connected. However, 
I believe that the development 
of the modern national adver- 
tising medium and of the mod- 
ern advertising man himself would 
have been much slower if there 


had not been available in the auto- 
motive industry an unrivaled op- 
portunity for advertising experi- 
mentation at the expense of a 
group of men who were too busy 


THE PRODUCT THAT AUTOCAR OFFERED ADVERTISING 
MEN A CHANCE TO WORK ON IN 1900 


and, on the whole, too prosperous 
to check up accurately exactly 
where the results did come from. 

It is almost impossible to re- 
create in the mind of anyone the 
advertising situation as it existed 
when The Autocar Company was 
ready to launch its first advertise- 
ment in 1898. There were plenty 
of capable and experienced adver- 
tising men in those days, but there 
was no one who had the kind of 
experience which the automobile 
manufacturer really required, and, 
what is more, there was probably 
no one who had the correct imagi- 
nation and vision which might 
have taken the place of experience 
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BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 





We create the advertising for the 
following products: 


Ovaltine 
Lewis Lye 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Northern Tissue 
Hansen Gloves 


Toastmaster 


and we try to assist each client in carrying out that 
particular type of sales work necessary for him to use 
in making his advertising a money-making investment 
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in that early day. No one, not 
even the automobile manufacturer 
himself, could foresee what was 
just ahead. There had never been 
anything like it. Men had been 
traveling on horseback and drawn 
by horses, when roads would per- 
mit, for thousands of years. 

[f a modern advertising man 
should be invited to call at the 
small plant of an inventor who 
had perfected a machine by which 
excursion trips could be run to the 
moon, he would be better able to 
analyze the market and prepare 
- right kind of copy to sell the 

chine or the round-trip tickets 
on the excursions than was any 
advertising man of 1898 able to 
visualize what to do for the 
horseless carriage. 

Louis S. Clarke who, with his 
brother, John S. Clarke, founded 
[he Autocar Company, made his 
first drawings of automobile de- 
ign in 1890, going so far as to 
complete a prospectus in that year 
for the manufacturing company 
which was finally organized on 
October 21, 1897. 

The first piece of advertising 
matter was an eight-page booklet- 
catalog, which was printed in 1898. 
It measured six inches by three 
and one-half inches. It was illus- 
trated with a picture of the motor 
which was described as “The four 
period or Otto cycle, receiving an 
explosive impulse every other 
revolution.” Three models were 
illustrated and described thus: 


No. 1 Tricycle fitted with one and 
one-half H.P. motor........ $350 

No.2 Package Carrier fitted with 
special gear; capacity 700 
Ibs. including the driver. 450 
3 Light Phaeton with willow or 
wood body to carry three 
CEE 65.504.65 406006000508 525 


There is nothing about that first 
piece of printed matter to indicate 
that an advertising man, in the 
modern sense of the word, had 
anything to do with it. Its text 
and copy reflect the serious hon- 
esty of the men who had pro- 
duced those early vehicles and ap- 
parently the printer contributed 
nothing in the way of ideas. 

It is an easy and obvious thing 
to pick up an early specimen of 
advertising like that and, from the 
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point of view of our present ex- 
perience and printing facilities, 
smile at it as crude work. But 
there still lingers in that first 
Autocar catalog a certain simplic- 
ity and modesty which at least 
brings to the mind modes and 
manners that are gone; the time 
when most of us modern adver- 
tising men were kids; the voices 
of our then middle- aged fathers, 
and I have the sneaking suspicion 
that those early pieces of adver- 
tising matter were really effective 
after all. At least, if advertising 
had anything to do with launching 
the automotive industry, the copy 
must have produced orders. There 
certainly were no trained salesmen 
to do the job then. 

That first little Autocar catalog 
reveals some vision of what the 
motor vehicle was going to do for 
human pleasure, comfort and con- 
venience. For example, in refer- 
ring to the “One and one-half 
H.P. Tricycle” the text reads: 
“This type of vehicle is especially 
adapted for pleasure riding or for 
physicians’ use.” Further on, it is 
amusing to the modern eye to read 
in connection with the description 
of the same vehicle that “It is 
always ready and takes up very 
little room. It can be put in the 
house or in most any convenient 
place and requires only ordinary 
care. Any person of ordinary in- 
telligence can operate it by care- 
fully following the instructions 
that accompany each machine.” 

At least, the man who wrote the 
copy for that first book hit upon 
one correct advertising principle 
by instinct. The product is re- 
ferred to throughout the book as 
a “motor vehicle.” The more com- 
mon noun of that period, “horse- 
less carriage,” does not appear at 
all. They were right, of course, 
in not using a name which was 
linked up in common speech with 
any form of animal motive 
power. 

Both Louis S. Clarke and John 
Clarke are still actively connected 
with The Autocar Company. Louis 
Clarke recalls one of the first 
efforts put forth in behalf of the 
company by an advertising agency 
man. That advertising pioneer 
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produced for The Autocar Com- 
pany an advertisement in which he 
endeavored to visualize the horse- 
power of the Autocar by showing 
a picture of an Autocar hooked 
up with what might be called in 
these days a Goldberg series of 
pulleys and ropes, by means of 
which a horse was being lifted 
vertically into the air. The ad- 
vertisement was an absurdity, but 
it evidently got attention, because 
the Autocar officials of that early 
day were greatly embarrassed by 
the entirely serious letters which 
they received from many people, 
pointing out the flaws in the ad- 
vertising artist’s conception. 

The advertising records of this 
company are remarkably complete, 
so far as photographs, catalogs, 
booklets and mail pieces are con- 
cerned, but while they form an 
interesting exhibit, the investigator 
who wishes to get at the human 
side of the early advertising efforts 
of The Autocar Company is at a 
loss. The individuals are gone! 
It is impossible to get hold of the 
men whose faces and costumes are 
preserved in those early photo- 
graphs and ask them what they 
thought about their product of 
that time and just what objective 
they had in mind when they pre- 
pared these early pieces of printed 
matter and spent scanty funds to 
produce them. 

An even more intangible thing 
which would be highly interesting 
to the readers of Printers’ INK is 
still farther out of reach. This 
is the manner, attitude and argu- 
ments of the first advertising men 
who began to come out here to 
Ardmore nearly thirty years ago 
and tried to convince the early 
executives of this company of the 
desirability of advertising. 

Many of those men are, of 
course, still living, but probably 
they themselves could not re-create 
or recall in sufficiently interesting 
detail their own state of mind in 
that early year. They perhaps 
had much to give Autocar and 
automobile manufacturers as ad- 
vertising men. And they did give 
much. But I think they should 
not forget that the automobile in- 
dustry gave them much. It gave 
them a golden opportunity. 
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In-Vis-O Roller Screens to Be 
Advertised 


The Disappearing Roller Screen Com 
pany is planning a national advertising 
campaign on its In-Vis-O roller screens 
and window hardware. Architectural 
publications will be used for this cam. 

aign which will start February 1. 

ater, consumer publications will prob- 
ably be used. 

The Mayer Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency, is directing 
this campaign. 


Rochester Club to Launch 
Membership Campaign 


The executive committee of The 
Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club, has ap. 
pointed H. Hewes "Sullivan and William 
A. Alexander to serve with Chairman 
G. LeRoy Collins as members of a com- 
mittee on membership. This committee 
will direct a campaign in the immediate 
future to bring the club roster up to 
the limit of 700 members. At present 
the membership is twenty-five under the 
700 mark. 


Products of Northwestern 


™ Ps 

Guernsey Cows Advertised 

The Oregon Guernsey Club, of which 
C. T. Gilbert, of Shaw, Oreg., is presi 
dent, has begun preparations for a co- 
operative campaign on the West Coast 
to advertise the products of Guernsey 
cows. An attempt will be made to en 
list the Guernsey cattle breeders of 
Washington and California in this co 
operative movement. 


James Hennessey Heads New 
England Circulation Managers 


James Hennessey, of the Fall River, 
Mass., Herald-News, has been elected 
president of the New England Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association. B. 
Croshere, of the New Bedford, Mass. 
Standard and Mercury, is now vice 
president. L. M. Hammon, of the 
Boston Transcript, is secretary-treasurer. 


W. W. Pennington Advanced 
by U. S. Light & Heat 


W. W. Pennington, recently manager 
of the Detroit branch of the U. 
Light & Heat Corporation, * 2. 
Falls, N. Y., USL storage batteries, 
arc welding equipment, etc., has been 
appointed sales manager of the manu 
facturers’ division of that company, 
with headquarters at Detroit. 


John R. Kendrick Dead 

John R. Kendrick, founder of the 
American Carpet and Upholstery. Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, died at that city o 
January 21 at the age of eighty-two 
His publication, which was started in 
1882, is still owned by the Kendrick 
family. 
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Improving the Photographic 
Illustration 


The Modern Retoucher and Layout Man Can Make Distinctive and 
Unusual Illustrations Out of Formal, Squared-Off Photographs 
by Silhouetting and Other Clever Methods 


By a Commercial Retoucher 


Mon and more advertisers 
are beginning to realize the 
value of the retoucher’s part in 
commercial illustration. The most 
commonplace photograph, for- 
merly “run square,” surrounded 
by a stiff and unyielding rule, will 
lend itself to clever manipulation, 
and, wisely handled, 
become artistic beyond 
any expectations. 

The complaint some- 
times is made against 
camera-illustrated ad- 
vertisements that there 
is too much sameness 
and a lack of “feel- 
ing.” Modern  vign- 
etting, however, makes 
art of the most un- 
likely camera mate- 
rial, in a great many 
instances. 

It is not necessarily 
true that the retouch- 
er’s possibilities stop 
with a mere “soften- 
ing off” of the outer 
edges of a plate, or 
the vignetting of a bit 
here and a small 
amount of detail there. 
Silhouetting makes its 
appearance in a_ be- 
wildering variety of 
special forms and ap- 
propriate contours. 
The silhouette can 
be used, for example, 
to create an illustra- 
tion within an _ illus- 
tration. 

The Glycerine Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of America launched a 
campaign this winter for its anti- 
freeze solution for motor cars. It 
is said of many such solutions 
that they are expensive because 
they evaporate so speedily and the 
radiator must be re-treated fre- 
quently. 


One of the 


remarkable propertie 


A page advertisement played up 
this idea, emphasizing the fact 
that the glycerine mixture over- 
comes this objection, stating that 
no evaporation of any  conse- 
quence takes place. As a camel 
can go for long periods without 
water, or rather retains that which 
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BY SILHOUETTING AN ILLUSTRATION WITHIN AN ILLUS 
TRATION HAS BEEN PRODUCED IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


has been “taken on” as a reserve 
supply, so the radiator which is 
treated with glycerine will retain 
the solution for a long period be- 
cause the glycerine does _ not 
evaporate. 

The photographer made a pic- 
ture showing three or four men 
standing around a car, just outside 
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Strong, Healthy Roots in Rich Ground 
Always Produce a Bountiful Crop 


The Daily Pantagraph has flourished in Central Illinois for 80 
years because it has always kept its news and advertising 
columns free from “rot.” This strict adherence to principle has 
made it welcome in over 19,000 homes, developing a reader in- 
terest and confidence that add immeasurably to the sales return 
of every advertiser. 


The Daily Pantagraph. 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 
REPRESENTATIVES— 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave. New York City: 294 Washington St., 
Boston. J. H GRIFFIN, Room 1501. 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. P. A. 
FOLSOM, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member A. B. C., A. N P. A., Associated Press. 
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a filling station. This print was 
silhouetted in such a manner as to 
form the outline of a camel. The 
circular light at the top of the 
gasoline pump on the curb came 
at exactly the correct place in the 
composition to suggest the eye of 
the camel. The leg of one of the 
men formed one of the legs of the 
camel. 

It was, indeed, an illustration 
with in an illustration ; all made 
possible by an imaginative layout 
man and retoucher who saw these 
possibilities in a photograph. This 
same picture would have been far 
less effective if it had been used 
in its more conventional, original 
form. 

Photographs brought in as ma- 
terial for illustrating an advertise- 
ment or a series need not be used 
exactly as they are. An extra, 
added touch may be given to them 
which will make them more than 
just photographs. 

What is the spirit of the text? 
This may have much to do with 
their disposition from an_ art 
standpoint, as in the case of the 
glycerine example. Or a headline 
may supply the needed incentive. 

A posed picture of an attractive 
young woman carrying an um- 
brella on a city street, during a 
rainstorm, is turned over to the 
layout man. The drops are pelt- 
ing down and the environment is 

y. Under cover of the um- 
a, which was the advertised 
the. smiling woman was 
But the 


just a good commercial illustra- 
a prosaic. 

s print was mounted flat, on 
ard. First, the outer mar- 
were silhouetted skilfully 
pelting raindrops. Then the 
t man proceeded to paint out 

ite all of the scene back of the 
man’s head and shoulders pro- 
ected by the umbrella, which had 
ffect of silhouetting the upper 
bart of her figure. All around 
er the storm raged. Beneath the 
imbrella there was none of this 
il; an idea which transformed 
conventional camera study into 
ust the contrary. —" 
Five bottles of perfume in dif- 
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ferent containers were posed on a 
table, with a strong light playing 
upon them from the left at a low 
angle. This caused lengthy 
shadows, almost black, to play 
from each container, across the 
surface of a polished table. The 
background was mottled, and 
while this negative was good 


enough in its way, and beautifully 
lighted, it did not have the un- 
usualness 
desired. 

With a formal photograph 


which the advertiser 
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ONE PAGE OF A DOUBLE SPREAD FOR LOVE- 

JOY SHOCK ABSORBERS SHOWING HOW AN 

ILLUSTRATION CAN BE BROKEN THROUGH 
THE PAGE 


front of him, and nothing else, 
how was the retoucher to create 
an unusual type of illustration? 

After the retouching was fin- 
ished, none of the original picture 
remained with the exception of the 
package and the shadows from 
them. All else was white paper. 
Everything of a background char- 
acter was eliminated by the simple 
process of silhouetting with white 
paint, on the mounted print. From 
this resulted an illustration fu- 
turistic in the extreme; bottles 
with strange, elongated shadows 
against snowy white. It was a 
most unusual illustration: 

For many years an advertiser of 
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fine furniture had used photo- 
graphic illustrations, beautiful as 
studies of handsome interiors, but 
conventional when placed in the 
magazines. They were square 
halftones, rich in accessories. The 
trouble was, as someone. pointed 
out, that there was so much detail, 
so much in the way of accessories, 
so many trappings, that concentra- 
tion on the furniture was quite out 
of the question. The advertiser 
was advertising almost everything 
else from wallpaper to rugs. 

Then came a new illustrative 
regime. The same camera man 
took the pictures with the same 
backgrounds in evidence, but a 
modern retoucher was called into 
conference and decided that h« 
would not follow the old regime 

He began  silhouetting. H« 
painted out almost all back 
grounds, leaving only a touch her: 
and there. Often a chair, or a 
sofa, in the foreground, would be 
shown against white paper. 

The illustrations were im- 
measurably better because they 
concentrated on the furniture 
Moreover, as_ illustrations, their 
physical appearance was different 

Some of the methods are so 
simple that the wonder is that 
more people do not adopt similar 
methods. A picture of a tire is 
to be presented on a full magazine 
page. It is desirable to picture 
this tire from camera reproduc- 
tions, because previous drawings 
have not given the “feel” and 
texture of real rubber. 

What can be done to give it the 
added touch? 

Again the basic principles are 
simple. A sheet of white paper is 
arranged by a photographer, its 
size the same as the magazine 
page. He tears it, thrusts objects 
through it, and makes camera re- 
productions of each arrangement. 

These, all the while, it should 
be understood, are separate from 
the actual photographs of the tire, 
in different and unusual perspec- 
tive poses. 

Now prints of the tire, silhou- 
etted, are pasted upon the prints 
of torn paper, and the tire is made 
to appear to jump through the 
page, to’ tear its way into the 
reader’s attention. Two prints 
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are combined to create the result. 
The headline of a page for a 
fire insurance company reads: 
“The treacherous hand of Fire.” 
This supplies the art motif for an 
entire photographic campaign. 
Scenes, camera produced, of 
fires of all kinds are mounted and 
over their more important parts 
the artist draws grasping, hideous 


SILHOUETTING HAS MADE THIS A DISTIN 
TIVE BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR BROWNHOIST 


claws of hands. He makes onl) 
the outlines of such hands, and the 
retoucher then silhouettes them 
When the illustration is used, the 
fire scene is in the shape of : 
great hand, dipping down into th 
type. Again the basic idea of a 
illustration within an_ illustration 

Why use the photograph “as is’ 
when so many things which are 
modern and clever can .be done 
with it? The squared-off illus 
tration is less popular than in the 
past because it has become too 
commonplace. 

For one thing, it handicaps the 
make-up man, the specialist who 
would make your advertising lay- 
out unusual and distinctive. When 
he is asked to place in a givél 
space a formal photographic print, 
there is much less opportunity for 
dramatic display. 
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The Outstanding Preference Shown by 
Home Merchants for the 


Columbus Dispatch 


is a Striking Tribute 


Home Merchants’ Advertising has long been the 

recognized foot-rule of newspaper effectiveness. 

. . . And by such a measuring stick The Columbus 

Dispatch is nearly twice as good an advertising 

value as the second Columbus newspaper. Home 

Merchants during 1926 favored The Dispatch with 

; 15,785,085 agate lines of Local Advertising. .. . 
Euinen 


Nearly twice the amount of such advertising car- 


is aka ried by the nearest Columbus competitor. 
esorts In Classified Lineage The Dispatch was also 
EMENT far in the lead during 1926. . . . Over twice the 


volume of Classified business carried by the nearest 
competitor. . . . More than the Classified Lineage 
of all other Columbus newspapers combined, by 


aS only prom 4 
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them "=: 
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How to 
Get and Use Suggestions 
from Employees 


Tue San Dreco Union-Trisune 
San Dreco, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have had an inquiry from our 
largest chain store management here as 
to whether Printers’ Ink had any data 
on how to get “suggestions” from em- 
ployees. 

Will you kindly advise us if you have 
ever published any such information and 
if so rp send us a copy of same? 

San Dreco es RIBUNE 
PAaRMELEE, 
, 2 Manager. 


Rocers & Company 
Curcaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you please give me reference 
to articles appearing in your publication 
on the subject of “Suggestion Boxes’’? 

Rocers & ComPANy 
F. A. Cuppiny, Ma 
Dept. 


Markets-—Merchandising. 
HILE the mortality among 
suggestion plans is high and 

the suggestion box often becomes 
merely an obstruction and a dust 
collector, there are fortunately 
many instances in which proper 
care upon the part of manage- 
ment has kept the idea going with 
real success. Some of the most 
important measures undertaken in 
industry have been the results of 
ideas suggested by a man on the 
job, who saw the difficulties in the 
way a thing was being done, was 
able to get his suggestion before 
the proper authorities quickly and 
to secure a reward from his 
thought commensurate with its 
importance. 

The suggestion plan instituted 
by the late John H. Patterson in 
1894 at the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, for example, has 
heen in almost continual operation 
in one form or another ever since. 

The General Electric Company, 
the General Motors Corporation, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company and the Pa- 
cific Mills are other great indus- 
trial corporations where the plan 
has been successfully operated. 
The wrong way is for a manufac- 
turer to institute a suggestion box 
in a warm glow of enthusiasm 
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and with a loud blare of trumpets 
and then forget about it, letting 
it die of inertia and lack of a 
proper appreciation of its real 
value. The right way is to tell 
employees exactly what type of 
suggestions are wanted by fre- 
quent announcements in the house 
magazine, by posters within the 
plant and other methods of pub- 
licity, to provide facilities for 
handling suggestions throughout 
the year, conduct a periodic drive 
to renew interest, - acknowledge 
suggestions promptly, and reward 
good suggestions adequately. 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in a booklet re- 
cently issued calls attention to the 
fact that the H. H. Franklin Com- 
pany of Syracuse recently con- 
ducted a suggestion contest which 
lasted six months. In this case one- 
fifth of the average force par- 
ticipated and 51 per cent of them 
received prizes. 

Rewards for valuable sugges- 
tions are usually financial, prizes 
being as high as $1,000 for ex- 
tremely valuable suggestions, $500 
and $100 for those not quite so 
valuable, and running down to $5 
and even $1 in cases where the 
idea is impractical but the em- 
ployee is rewarded for his interest. 
Non-financial rewards include 
banquets, extra merit credit, added 
vacation days, engraved certificates 
and similar awards. General ex- 
perience, however, indicates that 
cash and extra vacation days are 
the most effective methods of 
reward. 

Another often present reason 
for failure of the suggestion box 
idea is inadequacy of previous 
training on the part of the fore- 
man, sub-foreman and _ other 
minor executives. Any depart- 
ment head or foreman who feels 
that suggestions emanating from 
the people under him are a reflec- 
tion upon his administration, is in 
a position to block the working 
of any well-thought-out system. 

At Armour & Company the pos- 
sibility of this feeling was over- 
come in advance by an educational 
plan among the foremen. The 
obstacle is handled in other con- 
cerns by extra prizes to the fore- 
man whose department contributes 
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HAT national adver- 

tising accomplishes 

in establishing pro- 
duct prestige, Electrograph 
dealer-to-consumer Direct Mail 
capitalizes locally for the 
merchant. 





Electrograph localizes and 
individualizes your adver- 
tising appeal. It centers 
attention on the merchant’s 
store. And shows the retail- 
er how to co-ordinate mail 
salesmanship with personal 
salesmanship — and cash 
in on the combination. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Created DIRECT=MAIL (ecalzed 


Individualized 
Distributed, 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chi 
is licensed to overate under Electrograph patents. 
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WHERE Want Ad leadership is the 
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NOVEMBER, 1926, RECORD 


THE GAZETTE 6003 Want Ads 
Second Newspaper 1347 Want Ads 





There is a leadership of circulation, 
local display, foreign display and clas- 
sified advertising in every issue of 


Che Gvening Gazette 
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Represented by 
ALLEN - KLAPP CO. 


489 5th Ave. Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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the largest number of suggestions 
during the entire year or during 
the course of the contest. 

It is also essential that a com- 
petent committee, having the full 
confidence of the workmen, be 
designated in advance to pass 
promptly upon suggestions at fre- 
quent intervals. Nothing destroys 
interest in the suggestion plan 
more than to have a long period 
elapse before a suggestion is 
acknowledged or acted upon. 

At the Dutchess Bleachery Com- 
pany the committee consists of 
one representative of the em- 
ployees, one officer of the com- 
pany and a third chosen by these 
two. The fact that this type of 
committee wins the confidence of 
the workers is indicated by the 
fact that no less than ninety-four 
suggestions were received during 
one year from a working force 
of approximately 600. Out of 
this number twenty-seven were 
adopted, the rewards running in 
amount from $1 to $100 

The experience of big indus- 
trial companies has also indicated 
that it is best to keep the name 
of the worker who made the sug- 
gestion anonymous until the sug- 
gestion has been passed upon by 
the committee, and to make a 
clear explanation why the sug- 
gestion was rejected if it proves 
unworkable. 

Properly launched and followed 
up, and with all care taken to see 
that its administration is in com- 
petent hands, the suggestion box 
can be made one of the most val- 
uable parts of an organization. 
Improperly handled and allowed 
to drag along, a suggestion box 
can do a great deal to destroy the 
morale and initiative of workmen. 
It is a policy to be entered upon 
only if the concern is ready and 
willing to push it and keep it 
alive by its own interest, fairness 
and co-operation.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


New Account for Woodman 
Agency 


The Western Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Seattle, has appointed the Wood- 
man Advertising Agency, of that city, 


to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers in the Northwest territory will 
be used. 
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Joseph Leopold to Direct 
Betholine Advertising 


Sherwood Bros., Inc., Baltimore, 
manufacturer of Betholine motor fuel, 
has established an advertising depart- 
ment and has appointed Joseph Leopold 
director of advertising. Newspaper 
and outdoor advertising are being used 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 


Join Southwestern Advertising 
Company 

Erle M. Racey, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Kin 
(andy Company, Fort Worth, Tex., an 
Miss Edna Smith, formerly with The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., advertising agency, have joined 
the service staff of the Southwestern 
Advertising Company, Dallas, Tex. 


New Account for Hanson 
Agency 

The advertising account of the H. 
& W. Company, Newark, N. J., maker 
of corsets and brassieres, as been 
placed with the Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Magazines and news aed roto- 
gravure sections will be use 


W. P. Lillicrapp Starts Own 
Business 


William P. Lillicrapp has opened an 
office under his own name at New York 
as a consultant on typography and pro- 
duction service. He was formerly with 
William Edwin Rudge, the Cumberland 
Press, Inc., and Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., New York. 


National Biscuit Net Income 
Increases 


The National Biscuit Company, 
York, Uneeda biscuits, etc., reports a 
net income for the year ended De 
cember 31, 1926, of $14,674,162, after 
charges and Federal taxes. This com 
pares with $13,581,696 for the previous 
year. 


Joins Sales Staff of Minne- 
apolis Printer 


B. A. Durst, formerly with the Wil- 
cox Mosher Leffholm Company, Minne- 
apolis, wholesale paper house, has joined 
the sales staff of the McLain Company, 
printing, also of that city. 


New 


Kiel Furniture Account for 
R. E. Sandmeyer Agency 


The Kiel Furniture Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of Kiel tables, 
has appointed R. E. Sandmeyer & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. National 
publications will be used. 





We're Not Touching Your 
Salespeople, Mr. Paxton 


An Answer to the Article: “Hands Off Our Salespeople” 


By Ralph R. Garrison 


Advertising Manager, J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


HE allegations of J. V. Pax- 
ton, manager of the Rora- 
baugh-Paxton Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Emporia, Kans., as published 
in the January 6 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, unless taken with some gen- 
erous grains of salt, are not only 
misleading but also vicious. No 
doubt the lurid examples of brib- 
ery and sheer nonsense that he 
mentions are unrefutable but they 
certainly do not warrant an in- 
dictment of manufacturers and 
salesmen as a _ whole. Inciden- 
tally, if he did but realize it, he 
certainly puts up a poor case for 
his own employees and those of 
retailers in general. 
A particularly nonsensical griev- 
ance that Mr. Paxton holds against 


the selling fraternity in general is 
the practice of taking his employees 


out of the store during store 
hours for soft drinks. In fact, 
he cites an incident in which one 
of his girls went next door to 
the drug store fountain six times 
in one working day with six dif- 
ferent salesmen. If such condi- 
tions are possible in his store, 
there is certainly something lack- 
ing in the management. Not only 
that, but it is hardly possible that 
six different men could expect to 
influence a buying decision by 
giving one particular girl an ice 
cream soda. 

If Mr. Paxton had been satis- 
fied with citing such petty griev- 
ances, his offense would not have 
been in such bad taste. But no, 
he must broadcast as general con- 
ditions some individual examples 
of petty bribery that he has fer- 
reted out of his particular sphere 
and quote some hearsay evidence 
against a profession and an in- 
dustry that has done more to ele- 
vate the retailing of merchandise 
than any other single contribution 
of modern times. 


To quote Mr. Paxton: “A 
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man who should know tells me 
that a large per cent of the fix- 
ture wholesalers in the country 
are paying their patrons, the re- 
tail display managers, a bonus of 
10 to 25 per cent for orders with- 
out the knowledge of the store 
executives. This is frankly brib- 
ery, it cannot fall into any other 
category.” 

No doubt, there are individual 
fixture manufacturers and _indi- 
vidual display managers who have 
practiced this form of petty lar- 
ceny, but specifically to state that 
a large per cent of fixture manu- 
facturers or display managers in- 
dulge in such transactions is a 
rank absurdity. 

In the first place, such transac- 
tions are illegal. Aside from that 
they are unethical, unstable and 
represent poor business practice. 
Any fixture manufacturing com- 
pany that feels it can afford, in 
these times of high production 
costs, to offer display managers a 
bonus of from 10 to 25 per cent 
on orders is doomed to a short ex- 
istence, either through a misguided 
sense of manufacturing costs and 
overhead or an undisguisable sac- 
rifice in the quality of its prod- 
ucts. To say on hearsay evidence 
that a large per cent of these firms 
make a practice of this is as sen- 
sible as saying that a large per 
cent of retailers conduct crooked 
sales because you have heard of 
several phony fire, bankrupt or 
removal sales. 

There are undoubtedly dishonest 
manufacturers just as there are 
dishonest retailers, but it is an 
affront to pass judgment on an 
industry as a whole for the sins 
of a few. 


BRIBERY IS A BOOMERANG 


Reputable manufacturers, 10 
matter what their line, do not con- 
done shady dealings, bribery or 
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Will Mr. Ralph Starr Butler, Advertising Manager of Iglebart Brothers, 


Inc. Division, Postum Cereal Co., please read this page. 


All Our Cakes, Mr. Butler: 


The answer was about what you’d expect, considering 
the kind of farm homes that Comfort reaches. According 
to our survey 99.4 per cent of Comfort subscribers bake 
their own cakes. That is not surprising when you re- 
member that 78 per cent of Comfort’s subscribers own 
farms averaging 198 acres. 

And of the 99.4 per cent who bake their own 
cakes, only 16.84 per cent use Swansdown or other 
special cake flours. We don’t know how nearly this 
16.84 figure lines up with the country as a whole, but 
we think the opportunity to sell cake flour to the Com- 
fort family is unusual. 

We know a lot of things about our million subscrib- 
ers that we will be glad to tell you, Mr. Butler or, for 
that matter, we will be glad to tell them to anyone else 
who isinterested in selling good things to eat, wear or use. 


COMFORT—AUGUSTA, MAINE 
T! KEY TO HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN OVER A MILLION FARM HOMES 
NEW YORK—15 EAST 4oTx STREET 
CHICAGO—1635 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
LA FORMS CLOSE 28h OF SECOND MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE 
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over-friendliness on the part of 
their representatives. In fact, the 
practice of bribery by the few is 
more of a detriment to all manu- 
facturers than it is to the retail- 
ers it is practiced upon. More- 
over, it takes two to make a bribe 
and if the retail executives cannot 
control their own personnel, how 
are legitimate manufacturers going 
to control the activities of their 
unscrupulous competitors ? 

The suggestions of Mr. Paxton 
to incorporate resolutions, promul- 
gate “Thou Shalt Nots” and other 
such things in the national organi- 
zations are rather futile. There are 
plenty of legitimate reputable 
manufacturers in every line of 
merchandise and it should not be 
dificult for any retailer to find 
them. They are honestly seeking 
and serving thousands of retailers 
throughout the country and are 
only too glad to deal with houses 
and individuals that ask for no 
more than honest merchandise at 
a fair price. 


Big Gain in General Motors 
Sales for 1926 


The total sales to 
of the 


Detroit, 


dealers for 1926 
General Motors Corporation, 
totaled 1,234,850 cars, as 
against 835,902 for 1925 and 587,341 
for 1924, The December sales to 
dealers totaled 44,130 cars, as against 
54,117 for December, 1925, and 19,927 
for that month in 1924. 

Retail sales by dealers to users for 
1926 amounted to 1,215,826 cars, as 
against 827,056 for 1925 and 657,568 
for 1924. Retail sales by dealers to 
users for December totaled 52,729 cars, 
as against 56,129 for December, 1925, 
and 33,919 for that month in 1924. 


W. R. Stewart Starts Own 
Business at New York 
William R. 


: Stewart has opened an 
office at New 


York as a_ publishers’ 
representative. He was formerly with 
Time, Cleveland. Previous to that 
he had been Western advertising man- 
ager of Smart Set, New York. 

The following publications will be 
represented in the East by Mr. Stewart: 
Royal Neighbor, Mount Morris, IIl., 
Best Stories of All Times, Building Ma- 
terials Merchant and Current Ideas, all 
of Chicago, and The Golden West, New 
York. 


Joins Baltimore Agency 


Edward Azrael, formerly with the 
Baltimore Sun, has joined the staff of 
Rosette-Azrael, advertising, also of 
Baltimore. 
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Advertises Importance of 
Business Neighbors 


John H. 
ing agent, 


Sinberg, Philadelphia rent 
in advertising rentals for a 
centrally located office bui'ding pointed 
out, in newspaper advertising, the im 
portance of business neighbors. His 
copy was headed: “Your Business Home’ 
and stated that the business future 
of a concern is influenced by the busi 
ness home just as children are influ 
enced by their homes. “High grad 
business houses naturally associate with 
each other,” read the copy. 


Liggett Drug Stores Sales 
Show Large Increase 


1926, sales of the 
of the Louis K 
subsidiary of 


For the year 
Liggett Drug Stores 
Liggett Company, a 
the United Drug Company, Boston 
amounted to $53,356,195, as against 
$43,254,376 in 1925, an increase ofl 
$10,101,819. The sales of the 448 
Liggett Drug Stores in December 
amounted to $5,808,636. Sales of the 
Liggett Drug Stores in December, 1925, 
amounted to $4,830,479. 


Hotel Advertising Men Plan 
National Association 


A number of hotel advertising man 
agers are planning to organize a na 
tional association for the dissemination 
of ideas on hotel advertising. J. 
Coffey, advertising manager of the 
€oronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., is in 
charge of the preliecided. work. "It has 
been tentative decided upon to hold 
the first mosting at St. Louis next 
August. 


William Bliss Joins Linden- 
stein-Kimball 

William Bliss has joined the New 

York staff of Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., 

publishers’ representative. He was re 

cently with Verree & Conklin, Inc., and 

formerly was with Frank Seaman, Inc. 


R. J. Pfeiffer Buys “The 
Beautician” 

R. J. Pfeiffer, 

with Drug Topics, 

chased from Inecto, Inc., 


a trade paper for 
New York. 


for the last six years 
New York, has pur 
The Beautician 
beauty shops, 


Graybar Sales Increase 


Sales of the Graybar Electric Con 
pany, successor to the Western Electric 
Company Supply Department, New 
York, amounted to $77,000,000 in 1926 
as against $66,000,000 in 1925. 


New Philadelphia Business 


Neal Bowman has opened an office 
at Philadelphia under his own name as 
advertising and merchandising counse!. 
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- | 0As advertised 
in the 


BOOT and SHOE 


‘| | RECORDER 


oO Ss 











The tremendous produc- 
44s tion of footwear for men, 
women and children by the 
Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion is a trade classic. In its 
ii distribution this company 
naturally uses the advertis- 
ing power of the publication 
subscribed for by the most 
merchants—The Boot and 
n- Shoe Recorder. 











A. B. P 
A. B. C. 
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Some fine boys 
from good Eng- 
lish families 
arrive in Mon- 
treal. The Ki- 
wanis Hostel is 
operated by the 

ritish Immi- 
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gration an 
Colonizatio 
Association 
This associa 
tion looks aft 
their placemer 
and their wel 
fare. 


Meeting Canada’s Needs 


SELECTED immigration directed to the land and 
adequate provision for newcomers is Canada’s great- 
est need. Development of country and cities, creation of 
employment, and expansion of consuming power follow. 
The Kiwanis club of Montreal with all other Kiwanis 
clubs has so aroused public opinion that the Dominion 
Government, the two transportation companies, and the 
Overseas Settlement Board of the British Government 
are working to increase this selected immigration. 

The Montreal club has also secured the Kiwanis Hostel 
to care for the arrival and placement of British boys of 
good family. About 1500 have been placed or are on 
their way 

Some 250 men make up the membership of the 
Montreal club. 

To reach over 100,000 men with the influence suggested 
by such activity use their own publication for your 
advertising. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Hevey & Durkee 


15 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 


Member A. B.C. 


Charles Reynolds 
Advertising Manager 


H. P. Swartwood 
123 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 
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Style Is Stavviel with Hand-to- 
Mouth Feeding 


Prestige Wilts When Wanted Items Are Absent and Advance Planning 
and Buying Are Imperative to Style Supremacy 


By Kew 


HAT merchandising style is 

not merely a matter of find- 
ing out this evening what will be 
wanted tomorrow morning and 
ordering it sent around like the 
rolls or the milk, is the assertion 
of an executive of a retail style 
institution that is reputed to sell 
more opera hats than any other 
concern on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The selling of opera hats is an 
accurate barometer of a merchant’s 
style-standing with customers. 
However careless he may be with 
regard to where he buys a number 
of articles of apparel, the cus- 
tomer is fastidious in his selection 
of his silk hat and the merchant 
from whom he purchases it. To 
begin with, the man who would 
buy a silk hat is a fastidious cus- 
tomer who mingles with people 
who know what’s what. Where 
he buys his silk hat, it logically 
follows, indicates what merchant 
has his endorsement. Therefore, 
to aid in clearing up a mooted 
question regarding the effect of 
the current and prospective popu- 
lar interest in style, a retail estab- 
lishment known to sell a surpris- 
ing number of silk hats has been 
consulted. 

It may seem odd to those mer- 
chants who handle style as though 
it were something apt to go off 
in the hand, that this concern, 
which constantly features the ultra 
in correct garb, pursues a policy 
that is diametrically opposite to 
hand-to-mouth buying. The con- 
ception of many is that change- 
ibility in style makes it danger- 
us. Fearing that commitments 
placed far in advance may invite 
1 load of merchandise that will go 
style-stale before it is exposed for 
retail sale, these merchants at- 
tempt to defer buying until the 


Reprinted with permission from Men’s 
ear, 
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night before it is needed. The re- 
sult is that they are often out of 
step and always making frantic 
efforts to catch up with the tag 
end of the fashion procession. 
They grab at style that is on the 
way out it is asserted, when the 
trick is to catch it on the way in. 

According to an individual who 
merchandises thirty departments 
for a big specialty shop that with- 
in a few years has won a premier 
position in the style field, an es- 
tablishment which is selling silk 
hats, the merchant who decides to 
carry his banner in the style trail 
cannot wait and win. He must 
have the newest style items early, 
when the customers want them. 
He must be able to show these 
things first in his windows, and 
talk about them in his advertising 
while they are fresh and before 
they have become commonplace. 
This makes it imperative that he 
buy far in advance of the time 
when he shall place these items 
on sale. 


CUSTOMERS ARE LOYAL 


Not only must he have new and 
correct items, but he must have all 
of them. It costs too much to en- 
tice a customer into the store to 
permit him to leave without get: 
ting what he asks for. Customers 
for the ultra-smart styles are good 
spenders, and loyal to the shops 
that serve them well with what 
they want. If what they want is 
not to be had in the shop making 
the gesture of style leadership, its 
prestige shrinks and much of this 
will cause the prestige to vanish 
completely. This system of op- 
erating is not consistent with 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

It is perhaps sad, but unques- 
tionably true, that some of the 
merchandise featured by the ultra- 
shops of the country must come 
from abroad to meet the Ameri- 
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‘Good Copy 





Yours may be one of 
the best institutions 
of its kind. 


You may be a recog- 
nized leader in your 


field. 


You may inspire your 
associates and those 
who know you with 
100% enthusiasm and 
confidence. 


Still, if 51% of the 
people who ought to 
do business with you 
don’t know your 
standing or your ser- 
vice—then, in addi- 
tion to advertising, 


You need good copy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























can customer’s decision that Savile 
Row and Bond Street, London, 
have a lot to say about what is 
smart and correct. Britain has 
never quite caught the idea of 
hand-to-mouth selling for export. 
Piece goods, knit goods, hats, 
furnishings and shoes from abroad 
must be bought far in advance 
of the retail selling date in order 
to receive the individualistic treat- 
ment that the exclusive American 
style shop demands. This effec- 
tively throws much of the hand- 
to-mouth buying into the discard. 

From one coast of the United 
States to the other no conspicuously 
outstanding style shop has _ been 
known as a hand-to-mouth buyer, 
except during that post-war slump 
which held down all buying every- 
where. It is not because the 
managements of these establish- 
ments are dense. They understand 
thoroughly that short anticipation, 
small margin and quick turnover 
total up as much profit as advance 
buying and a wide margin. It is 
because they cannot get exactly 
what they want on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis that they consent to 
anticipate requirements by a long 
period. 

EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS WANTED 

The requirements of these smart 
shops are exacting. Colors, pro- 
portions, designs are not those 
that can be produced on a volume 
basis. They do not want the kind 
of merchandise that can be drawn 
from a huge centralized stock built 
up by manufacturers and piled in 
lofts. They want the kind of ex- 
clusive product that cannot be 
picked up at random by any mer- 
chant who may elect to feature it. 

Instances without number can be 
mentioned where buyers work out 
detail of model, color and design 
with the manufacturers of various 
wearables, and what'these stores are 
selling are, in effect, ideas that are 
exclusively their own. These 
things cannot be done on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. They need plenty 
of time for careful execution of 
exacting details. 

Naturally these exclusive houses 
cannot retail their merchandise 
with the mark-up of the average 
store selling a standard type of 
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Now is the time to get your 
spring catalog started. Your 
inquiry will bring intereat- 
ing information and figures. 


THE CATALOG 


Your most important printed piece 


ouR catalog is probably the star salesman 
Yer your Direct Mail Advertising. Ag the 
printed representative of your business it affects 
your sales to a greater extent than your other 
Direct Mail. 
And as your printed representative it must 
mirror your business and your products faith- 
fully, pleasantly and persuasively. It must be 
pleasing ‘in format, clear in typography and 
persuasive in illustration. And your catalog, 
if truly effective, costs but a fraction of the 
profit it brings. 
Here, then, isa simple formula for effective cat- 
alogs — consult a printing organization which 
knows how to produce them—which has ex- 
perienced craftsmen and specialized equipment 
and which has been producing resultful cat- 
alogs for over half a century. 


J.W.CLEMENT Co. 


COMBINED WITH 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


PLANNING - ENGRAVING - PRINTING - MAP MAKING - BINDING - MAILING 
SENECA, LORD AND SEYMOUR STREETS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 250 PARK AVENUE 
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How to Get 
a Job 
with an Agency 


GENCY service executives— 
good ones—are well paid. Us- 
ually better paid than the men from 
whom they get their day-to-day 
okays. Otherwise they could hardly 
presume to advise. 

At every live agency's door is a 
steady drift of ambitious raw material 
—untrained, unorganized, not know- 
ing just where or why it wants to 
land, only vaguely sure it wants a 
slice of that good money. 

Like every other agency manager, 
Lynn Ellis has done his bit toward 
helping youngsters—and older men— 
analyze themselves and their hopes, 
pick definite objectives and land 
where they belong. 

He has gradually reduced the pro- 
cess of selling one8elf almost to a 
formula and has seen it work quickly, 
time after time. He is not running— 
has no intention of running—an em- 
ployment bureau. He is ready, on a 
consulting basis, to help men find 
themselves and organize the selling 
attack. 

Dope Sheet No. 21 from the Ellis 
Dope Book has the title, ‘‘Personal 
Experience —Sell It Through the 
Personal Inventory!" It describes 
one important factor in getting an 
agency job. It is free to any man 
or woman who will write for it. 

Equally free to any agency em- 
ployment manager who can use it 
(in moderation, of course) to hand 
out to applicants. 

This isn't ‘‘charity."" We're get- 
ting paid right along by folks who 
come in to have Mr. Ellis tell them, 
face-to-face, the remaining steps in 
the job-hunt. 

Get this Dope Sheet, absolutely 
free, no strings attached. Time 
enough to pay for personal advice 
when your own campaign falls down. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 


One Madison Ave., New York 


Room 346—Desk A-19 


PRINTERS’ 
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merchandise produced in quantity 
and sold by everybody. They are 
not after the volume market. 

Style has been charged with 
fostering hand-to-mouth buying, 
but it can be drawn from the ex 
perience of these retail houses that 
are the style leaders, that style 
encourages anticipation. It cannot 
foster hand-to-mouth buying except 
with those who are uncertain of 
their ability to play the style game. 
These dare not back their insecure 
knowledge with advance orders. 
If they do not know the cards in 
this game, they had better not play 
it, for a style campaign is some- 
thing that is not grabbed out of 
the nearby atmosphere, but is 
strategically planned and consis- 
tently executed. 


STYLE SEARCHERS 


In recent years so impressive has 
style become in men’s wear that 
many retailers have found it worth 
while to send representatives of 
their shops to centers where style 
sentiment crystallizes and to report 
to the organization their findings 
in order that the subsequent 
season’s buying shall reflect what 
is in mode. 

A recent conversation with a 
sales manager for a large organi- 
zation manufacturing men’s wear 
articles disclosed an uncomfortable 
man who had been placed on a 
style committee of his organiza- 
tion and it appeared to him that 
this was a weird job for a man 
whose work was distributive rather 
than creative, but the fact that he 
was nominated on the style com- 
mittee reveals the trend in modern 
merchandising. Many of the larger 
retail organizations have such style 
committees. As recently an- 
nounced, a large New York de- 
partment store, which for years 
has used the slogan “Lowest-In 
The-City-Prices,” has put in a 
college room. This store has sent 
a scout to the large Eastern univer- 
sities to study style and it has a 
style committee that is functioning 
to include in the stocks every 
authoritative style idea that can be 
uncovered. This is directly in con- 
trast with the usual methods of an 
organization seeking a huge 
volume of business at a ‘small 
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The 


Johnstown Tribune 


remains one of the leaders of the six day 
a week papers. Published in one of the 
leading manufacturing cities of Pennsyl- 
vania, the center of the richest bitu- 
minous coal field of the State, having a 
metropolitan population of 105,000, it 


has a circulation of over 32,000. 


During 1926 it carried 12,084,422 lines 
of advertising. Its continuing prosperity 
is not due to campaigns, special editions 
or premiums, but to a constant effort to 
make it the home paper of the people of 


the Johnstown community. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 


Cutcaco Boston ATLANTA 
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Firms Selling to Hotels 
Know Hotel Magazines 


their preference for the National Hotel Review is best 
illustrated by the following comparison, which shows a 
careful tabulation of advertising in the six leading 
National Hotel Papers during September, October and 
November, 1926: 


NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW (p10 517») 689 pages 


(A Weekly; Member A. B. C.) 163 pages 
*#(HOTEL ADVERTISING) |hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiIiII0000NU00NNININININ 


Second Publication (| A Weekly 


Third Publication ( 4 weekiy 


Fourth Publication (,,..4,.°\"'R ¢. 


Fifth Publication (,,.4.¢\"Y ©) 


Sixth Publication (| A Monthly 


*Hotels are constantly recommending guests to other hotels, and the fact 
that several hundred hotel men, with their intimate knowledge of hotel 
magazines, advertise their hotels in the National Hotel Review indi- 
cates their acceptance of it as the leading publication in the field. Shaded 
line in chart above indicates proportion which hotel advertising bears to 
total advertising. 





EVERYBODY 
in the Hotel Business Reads the NATIONAL HOTEL 
REVIEW/;; Proprietors, Manag-rs, Assistant Managers, 
Stewards, Chefs, Purchasing Agents, Housekeepers, En- 
gineers, Hotel Architects, Hotel Jobbers, Etc. 











National Hotel Review 


Member A. B. C.. A. B. P. and N, P. A. 
Established 1907 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
608 Chapman Building, Los Angeles 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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price and low margin basis. It is 
also in sharp contrast with a 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying, 
for the new ideas discovered at the 
spawning places of style will take 
time to develop into merchandise 
for stock. 

The virtues of hand-to-mouth 
buying to which so many mer- 
chants apparently have pledged 
themselves are now self-evident. 
The handicaps imposed by a too 
limited anticipation of require- 
ments have been insufficiently il- 
luminated. In certain items there 
has been a definite shortage of 
merchandise at the opening of the 
retail selling season. If a merchant 
has not thé hats that are in the 
right shade and shape on the day 
he opens his spring line, or on 
the first day that the public begins 
to tumble in for hats, he can do 
little about it later that season. 
Keeping telegraph wires hot, be- 
seeching instantaneous deliveries 
of merchandise not yet in work, 
cannot aid a bad situation. It is 
true that he can always have some 
kind of hats to sell, and he is safe 
just so long as competition is dor- 
mant, 

On the day that a merchant who 
is posted on style opens in the com- 
munity the old style retailer is 
going to lose some of his best 
business, his most desirable cus- 
tomers, to the new style shop and 
vill have the heart-breaking job 
of competing with bargain base- 
ments. 

Early this fall the writer wit- 
nessed customers walking out of 
some pretty good stores because 
these stores did not have the hat 
that a certain type of customer 
preferred. He has seen customers 
xo elsewhere in search of pigskin 
gloves, and sometimes desirable 
gloves in other skins. It is true 
that there was a_ shortage of 
genuine peccary gloves, but this 
shortage was felt most keenly by 
the merchants who delayed buying 
his item until the supply was 
exhausted. The same may have 
een true of various merchandise 
it_ different points. 

When a merchant gets stuck with 
sold stock, the experience is both 
painful and apparent, which is why 
t 1s more tempting to underbuy 
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is good 
enough for 


Punch 


—Best Writers, 
Best Artists, 
Best Advertising 


Advance Booking 
is Always Essential 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, &.C. 4, ENG. 
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INC. 


cA large 
national advertiser 


stated he considered that 
monthly magazines are 
read for 8 days after they 
are issued and he uses 
posting because it is es- 
sential for him to have 
some other advertising 
for the remaining 23 days. 
He further said that post- 
ing got only reminds the 
public of the matter ap- 
peering in the oa 

ut it also reaches the 
people who do not read 


magazines at all. 


A most interesting speech, 
lecture, or story, is apt to 
be forgotten by you after 
a day or two unless from 
time to time a friend re- 
minds you of it. 


Posting is the friend who 
all day, every day for thirty 
days in each month re- 
minds the magazine read- 
er of what has been said 
in the magazines and in 
addition reaches the 
people who are not maga- 
zine readers. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 


Incorporated 


Outdoor Advertising < Chicago 
(ee ee Re NESE 
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than overbuy. This has given rise 
to a popular sentiment that it is 
better to be short on merchandise 
than long on it. When customers 
fail to find what they want and 
walk out, it does not leave a visible 
impression, such as is evident when 
too much stock is carried. Conse- 
quently, it is not figured as a loss, 
but is unquestionably a heavy, in- 
visible loss which is developed each 
season by merchants who have an 
insufficient quantity of stock to 
sell to the customer who enters the 
shop. The style shop feels it most 
when the customer departs un- 
satisfied, because these establish- 
ments make an effort to wrap up 
prestige with every package that 
leaves the store. 





Clothing Accounts for 
Middleton & Rosier 


Sheuerman Bros., Inc., Des Moines 
manufacturers of men’s overcoats and 
mackinaws, and Phillip Girson & Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of men’s 
Glad Hand gloves, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Middleton & 
Rosier, Chicago advertising agency 
Business-paper and _ direct-mail cam 
paigns are being prepared for these 
accounts. 





New Advertising Business at 
New Orleans 


The Southern Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has been organized at New 
Orleans. Clifford L. Fitzgerald, re 
cently secretary of the Reese Advertis 
ing Agency, Inc., also of New Orleans 
is president. J. L. Killeen, formerly 
foreign and domestic sales manager of 
the Tujague Food Products Corporation 
is vice-president. 





Advanced by Iowa City 
“Press-Citizen” 


At the annual meeting of the stock 
holders of the Iowa City Press-Citizen 
Towa City, Iowa, Edward A. Chappell 
for thirteen years advertising manager 
was made a director and secretary an 
business manager. William F. Wade 
former secretary, was elected a_ vice 
president and treasurer. 





Leaves Purity Paper Vessels 
Company 


William R. Lenderking has resigne 
as president and director of The Purit 


Paper Vessels Company, Clipper Mill, 


Baltimore, Md., effective January 31 
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The San Francisco Call 
Leads all Papers in 
Los Angeles, Oakland 
and San Francisco in 


Advertising Gains 
1926 over 1925 


The tabulation below shows the total 
lineage carried by the newspapers in 
these cities for 1926 and 1925, to- 
gether with their gains and losses 


PAPER 1926 1925 GAIN or LOSS 


San Francisco Call 10,933,311 9,334,345 1,598,966 Gain 
(Oakland Post-Enquirier 10,166,184 9,952,972 1,213,212 Gain 
Los Angeles Herald 17,505,474 16,591,498 913,976 Gain 
Los Angeles Times 26,489,386 25,909,058 580,328 Gain 
San Francisco Examiner 19,671,021 ‘19,135,663 545,358 Gain 
San Francisco Daily News 8,044,564 7,549,661 494,903 Gain 
Los Angeles Examiner 22,953,248 22,460,665 492,583 Gain 
Oakland Tribune 19,071,710 18,849,762 221,984 Gain 
San Francisco Chronicle 11,710,123 11,497,850 212,269 Gain 
Los Angeles Record 5,147,660 4,975,628 172,032 Gain 

Francisco Bulletin 7,011,878 7,106,631 94,753 Loss 


Angeles Express 9,213,582 9,399,516 185,934 Loss 
\ngeles News 2,871,722 3,208,722 337,050 Loss 


T CALL 


Cuar_es Sommers YounNG, Publisher 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Horbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer Karl J. Shull 
04 Times Bldg. 901 Hearst Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 


- 





Sake LAA 
Use 
Psychology 


because PSYCHOLOGY 
commands sustained 
Reader Interest—secured 
thro consistent Editorial 
Policy. 


Reader Interest pro- 
duces Faith 


Faith produces 
Orders 


Orders are what you 
want 


PSYCHOLOGY enters 
its 5th year averaging 30 
pages of cash coupon ad- 
vertising an issue. 





There must be a reason 
—investigate and place 
it on your 1927 list. 


Closing date 5th of month 
preceding date of issue. 


Sample copy and Rate 
card sent upon request. 


Psychology 
Publishing Company 
17 West 60th Street 
New York City 
CHAS. H. DESGREY, Advertising Mgr. 
Western Representatives 
ROBERT M. BANGHART 
1106 Otis Building 
10 South LaSalle Street , Chicago, Illinois 


LOYD B. CHAPPELL 
611 South Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Club Officers Training Course 
Organized 


It is planned to start a club officers 
training course at Los Angeles. The 
course is intended for presidents, chair 
men and prospective officers of service 
clubs, craft organizations, church so 
cieties and lodges. Among the_ prin 
cipal instructors will be O. L. Ferris 
vice-president of Smith & Ferris; Don 
ald K. Thomas, executive secretary, 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles, and 

J. Copeland, educational and sales 
director of Nichols & Company. 

The object of this course is to hel; 
new or prospective club officers to serve 
more effectively in their work. FEacl 
session will include some practical 
demonstration, an address and a dis 
cussion and question period. 


Charles E. Gehring Dead 


Charles E. Gehring, 
National Hotel Review, New York, and 
the “Gehring Hotel Directory,” died 
at New York on January 21. He was 
fifty-three years old. 

He disposed of his publishing inter 
ests in 1925 to engage in hotel man 
agement and at the time of his death 
was vice-president of the Hotel Ansonia, 
New York, and of the Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


founder of th 


New Campaign Planned for 
Los Angeles Jeweler 


National style magazines, newspapers, 
house magazines and direct-mail adver 
tising will be used in the 1927 adver 
tising campaign of Brock & Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturing jewelers 
The Mayers Company, Inc., Los Ange 
les advertising agency, will direct this 
campaign. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
Keystone Seeds 


The Corneli Seed Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, St. Louis ad 
vertising agency, to direct a_ sectional 
advertising campaign for Keystone field 
seeds. Farm papers will 
be used. 


New Weekly Newspaper at 
Ogden, Utah 


The Ogden Printing and Publishing 
Company, Ogden, Utah, will shortly 
start publication of the Ogden Posi, 
a weekly newspaper. W. P. Epperson 


| will be president and general manager 


C. B. Peck Joins 
Curtis Publishing Company 


C. Baldwin Peck, formerly with the 
Todd Protectograph Company at Bos 
ton, has joined the advertising staff of 
the Cleveland office of the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company. 
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Duco Merchandises 
Finish by Mail to Find 
Distribution Links 


Furniture Book Which Is Distrib- 
uted by Mail Gets Duco Finish 
in the Minds of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Manufacturer’s Sales- 
men, Store Buyer, Store Salesman 
and Final Consumer 


Re duPont company recently 
put out a book on furniture 
which is intended to reach con- 
sumer, store salesman, store buyer, 
manufacturer’s salésman and 
manufacturer (both customer and 
prospect) at once. This . book, 
“Furniture Yesterday and To- 
day,” is now being merchandised 
by mail to all five distribution 
links in a way that not only shows 
how completely a book or booklet 
can do its job but also how it can 
do that work via the mails. 

The primary purpose of the 
book naturally is to help sell Duco 
in the furniture field. But this 
effort to sell Duco Finish, accord- 
ing to William A. Hart, director 
of advertising, “is based on a de- 
sire to do something constructive 
for the industry to which we are 


selling; to enable us to prosper 


with the industry—not at its ex- 
pense. 

“We are trying to interest the 
furniture buying public in furni- 
ture and its important place in our 
lives,” Mr. Hart says, “feeling 
that such interest will lead to more 
furniture buying. . 

“So the book, which was writ- 
ten specially for us by a recog- 
nized expert, is illustrated bv 
photographs from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and in its 
sixty-six pages has only one page 
about Duco—and that is in the 
fotm of an editor’s note at the end 
of the chapter on finishes. It is 
written for the consumer, but we 
are merchandising it along the 
entire line from ultimate buyer to 
manufacturer. 

“In July we first offered the 
book to the public through na- 
tional advertisements in women’s, 
quality and general publications. 
These advertisements, pages in two 
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and four colors, featured furniture 
exclusively, and at the bottom wa: 
a short amount of copy regarding 
the book, with a coupon in som 
cases to be sent directly to us by; 
the reader. The copy suggeste 
an opportunity to learn autheri 
tatively about furniture in orde: 
to avoid costly mistakes in buying 
Fifty cents is the price put on it, 
although actual cost to us wa 
considerably mote than this. , 

“At the time of our advertisin 
announcements to the consume: 
we sent a letter to a select list o 
500 dealers over the United State 
This letter fully explains not on! 
how we went right into the heart 
of the trade with our effort but 
also the full idea behind the 
book : 


Every mail arriving at this office co: 
tains from a dozen to a hundred letters 
from persons in all corners of the 
country. These letters say substantially 
the same thing: “I am = 50 
cents. Please send me book 
‘Furniture Yesterday and Today. rn 

It may surprise you to know that 
each book we mail out represents a su! 
stantial loss to us, measuring the 
transaction strictly on its own merits— 
cost of production against selling price 
But we have other purposes in mind 
—we are not book-sellers. 

We want to prosper with the Furni- 
ture Industry—not at the expense of 
the industry. We want to see how 
much we can put into the industry by 
constructive promotion—not how much 
we can take out by unscrupulous 
bartering. 

“Furniture Yesterday and Today” is 
designed pri y to stimulate interest 
in American Homes and to win back to 
the ee Industry a sea sase ¢ 
the family purse, now being dissipate 
in other pursuits and purchases. It is 
™ ed, ecsadiy, to promote interest 

uco Finish 

” We would like to place in your hands 
a complimen' copy of this book. You 
may have it for the asking; either a 
notation on this letter or a request on 
your own stationery. 

-We want you to have it because it is 
a valuable sales ally of yours already 
being sold to homes .in ur territory; 
because it is a worth-while hand-book 
on peri and modern furniture that 
you should have constantly at hand; 
because from the standpoint of the 
printer’s craft it is dignified, artistic and 
a suitable addition to an library. 

Would you like a copy? It is a com 
plimentary copy—actually with no strincs 
attached. 


“Through these dealers, we a!so 
are reaching the store salesmen, 
asking the dealer if we may give 
two or three of his best men a 
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YORK 


-the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York Mailers Building, Chicago 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Les Angeles 
240 Holbrook Buliding, San Francisco 














Freedom from 


Film Troubles! 


The Vitalux Automatic Daylight 
Motion Picture Advertising Unit 


is free from film breakage. 

Safety film used. A daylight pic- Da | 
ture giving a 4-minute continu- 

ous sales story—2 minutes of Motion Picture 


is moter sie ionalied my: Advertising 


where. 


A MotionPicture Advertising Agency 


We deal in motion picture space, organized with our own 
studio, laboratory and factory to make that space of great- 
est sales value to manufacturers and advertising agencies. 
We assume full responsibility on rental basis. You do not 
invest in any equipment. We function closely in your mer- 
chandising activities, sales drives and local dealer campaigns 
—right where your customers buy. Send for rate card. 


AUTOMATIC MOVIE DISPLAY CORPORATION 
130 West 46th Street, Bryant 6321 New York City 


A Complete Motion Picture Advertising Service through 
Advertising Agencies. 


























We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 






















CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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copy to help them sell more 
furniture. 
“We reach -the manufacturer 


rather interestingly. Slipped into a 
pocket on the back cover of the 
book we had forty or fifty photo- 
graphs of actual furniture suites 
of manufacturers using Duco Fin- 
ish. On these photographs were a 
few words about the furniture as 
well as the name and address of 
the manufacturer. The idea was 
to make the names and furniture 
of these customers of. ours known 
to many people over the United 
States at no cost to them and t 
tie up their furniture to Duco na 
tional advertising. 

“When the book appeared, then 
we followed up on the pictures by 
sending the following letter t 
those companies whose furnitur: 
was contained in the pictures. It 
illustrates how we used the con 
sumer booklet to reach the manu 
facturer with an indirect appeal 


We are mailing you under separat 
cover a a copy, of “Furn 
ture Yesterday and Today” in which a: 
illustration of your furniture appears. 

The book itself has just recently bee: 
offered to the public in our advertising 
and yet, to date, copies have already 
gone into thirty-two States. (All are 
included now.) When the offer appears 
OS ctcseces magazine and in the .... 
magazine, we expect many thousands 
more will be put into circulation im 
mediately. 

The book is designed to do two things 

First: To stimulate interest in Ameri 
can Homes and to help win back to the 
Furniture Industry a greater share of 
the family purse now ng dissipated 
in other pursuits and purchases. 

Secondly: It is designed to make 
your furniture better known, better 
liked and more frequently demanded. 

The widespread and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of this book is now assured. 

We sincerely trust that’ it will be a 
source of indirect and direct sales hel} 
to you. 

Your comments will be awaited with 
much interest. 





“Practically all these manufac- 
turers were enthusiastic about the 
book and the illustrations at the 
back.’ They- said they were glad 
that our company was doing some- 
thing to héfp their industry. «From 
this,. we. felt. that. we had spccess- 
fully reached ofr manufacturer 
customers, that-we- had’ merchan- 
dised the book:-to them. We reach 


their galesmen by offering to place 


the book in theif hards, too. 
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MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS... 
250 PARK AVENUE .NEW YORK 


WEAS + LAYOUTS - OE SIGHS - uLtUS TRATIONS 
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WHEN THE PIED PIPER BROACHED HIS 


BIG IDEA THEY JEERED |» 
| fate! 


Nevertheless, “to blow his pipe his lips he wrinkled and green and 
4 


blue his sharp eyes twinkled,” and he got the job,-because he had a 


big idea. It is the classic of the ages. 


Tt you buy commercial art just “to stick a picture somewhere,” better 

stick the money in your pocket and keep it there. We don't sell illus« 

trations that don’t tell a Story. . 

But—if you want a big idea for a big campaign, or an idea for a 
’¢ campaign that needs a big idea to save it from seeming little, we 
e a national reputation among agencies and advertisers as 


IDEA 
CREATORS 
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CORRECTION 


In the January 20th issue 

the William H. Rankin 

Company advertisement 

appearing on pages 126- 

127 contained the follow- 

ing closing paragraph: 
“Our booklets, ‘The Value 
of Analysis,’ and ‘Radio 
Advertising Doesn’t Pay,’ 
appeal to just such a man, 
and we will send them on 
request.” 

This paragraph contains a 
typographical error. 
The correct title of the latter 
book is 
“RADIO ADVERTISING 
__ Does It Pay?” 
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“Not only did we want to reach 
our customers, however, but we 
wanted also to get the book before 
prospective customers among the 
manufacturers, both to interest 
them in Duco Finish and to show 
them what we were trying to do 
for them as a group. So, a few 
days after our customers received 
their book, we sent a letter to : 
picked list of manufacturers not 
using Duco. 

“This letter was very similar t 
that sent our manufacturer cus 
tomers, and pointed out to pros 
pects that national advertising was 
backing Duco. and the booklet, tha 
we were working for the indus 
try’s welfare, that we were send 
ing a complimentary copy of th 
book, and that from time to tim 
we would make additions to th 
photographs in the folio at th 
back of the book. 

“Thus, by mail, we quite thor 
oughly merchandised this book t 
the entire field, to all links in the 
chain from consumer to manufac 
turer. Instead of working only on 
the consumer and letting her en 
thusiasm or desire for Duco gradu 
ally seep to the manufacturer by 
way of the store salesman, thi 
store buyer, and the manufac 
turer’s salesman, we made the 
same book work on each individual 
at the same time.” 


Reynolds Tobacco Reports In- 


creased Net Income 

The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com 
pany, Winston-Salem, C., Camel 
cigarettes, Prince Albert tobacco, etc., 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, 
reports a net income of $26,249,403, 
after charges and Federal taxes. This 
compares with $25,221,579 in 1925 and 
$23,777,716 in 1924. 


A. T. Haugh Joins United 
Radio Corporation 


Arthur T. Haugh, vice-president and 
sales manager of Buffalo-King, Inc., and 
-< Quality Products, Inc., Buffalo, 

N. has resigned to join the United 
Radio Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., in 
which he has purchased an interest. 





Appoints Buffalo Agency 
The Orna-Metal Corporation, Buffa 
manufacturer of Orna-Metal radiator 
furniture, has placed its advertising 
account with J. Jay Fuller, age | 








agency of that city. Newspapers an 
magazines are being u 
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cRS IN SIX-DAY FIELD 
"MORNING OR EVE 


Chicago Daily ae bn 


Newark ( Rev gh 
Philadelphia Bulle x 


Indianapols. Herald 


Now 6th in U. S.— 
Ist in Ohio 


The Akron Beacon Journal surpassed in 1926 in ad- 
vertising linage all but five of the six-day newspapers 
in the United States, morning or evening. 


Its position has risen within the past year from 2nd 
in Ohio and 14th in the United States (1925) to Ist 
in Ohio and 8th in the United States (first half of 
1926), until it now stands Ist in Ohio and 6th in the 
United States among six-day newspapers. 


Confidence in the ability of the Akron Market to buy 
goods advertised in the Akron Beacon Journal can 
be the only reason for these recent linage gains. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS and FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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outh Carolinas 


7 Largest Newspaper 


Over a period of ten years The Greenville 
News has had a consistent circulation gain, 
the only newspaper in this state with a record 
of continuous growth and progress. 


Now A. B. C. figures give The Greenville 
News the largest daily circulation of any 
newspaper in South Carolina. 


This growth is entirely contributed to re- 
sponsive reader interest, only had by a meri- 
torious newspaper with no highly promoted 
or forced circulation methods. 


Besides having the largest daily total cir- 
culation, The Greenville News also has the 
largest city and suburban coverage. Eighty- 
six per cent of the circulation is concentrated 
within an average radius of 35 miles of 
Greenville, the heart of the Piedmont section, 
the most prosperous district of the Carolinas. 


The Greenbille News 


Greenbille, South Carolina 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


BryANT, GrirFitrH & BRUNSON, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON 
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Three Kinds 


Conventions 


if Ouro Steet Founpry Company 
Lima, On10. 
litor of Printers’ Ink: 
[ want to have a sales meeting dur 
g the second week in January, which 
1 include about fifteen salesmen and 
es representatives of this company. 
We have never had a meeting of this 
id and I should like to have the ad- 
vantage of any articles which have ap- 
ared in the past in Printers’ Ink 
rtaining to sales meetings. 
Whatever assistance you can be to 
in this matter will be very greatly 
yreciated. 
Tue Onto Street Founpry Company, 
T. H. Harvey, 
President. 
Avenue Corset CoMPANy 
Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you kindly refer to your index 
nd tell us in what issues of Printers’ 
Kk Weekly we will find articles con- 
taining suggestions or ideas for sales 
ventions? This information can be 
—— to your issues of the last two 


Tue Firtu 


We will greatly appreciate your 
irtesy in sending us this information 
the near future. 
Tue Firtn Avenue Corset 
Company, Inc. 


‘entcK & Forp Sates Company, Inc. 
New Orteans, La. 

itor of Printers’ In 

I am under the impression that some 
me ago I read an article in Printers’ 
Ink on the subject of sales conventions 
in which there were letters from various 
sales managers on the subject for and 
against them. 

Won’t you kindly give me the date 
f the issue that contained this article? 
Pentck & Forp Sates Company, Inc., 

L. NeILson, 
Sales Manager. 


ERE are three companies, all 

interested in the same prob- 
em: What constitutes a good 
les meeting? 

Sales conventions might proper- 
ly be classified under the following 
livisions: 

1. National sales conventions. 

rhe national convention is fall- 
ng under somewhat of a cloud. 

number of manufacturers are 
ginning to wonder whether there 

more economical ways of 
hieving the same results. 

2. District sales meetings. 

The district sales meeting is 
meeting with increased favor. It 
is less expensive and brings to- 
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gether only those men who are 
faced with similar problems. 

3. Meetings by mail. 

This class of sales conventions 
is not unusual. Many companies 
have made it a practice to conduct 
sales meetings by mail, informing 
salesmen of new developments, new 
policies, etc. 

Articles have appeared both in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY on all phases of sales 
conventions. In fact, since 1921 
there have been sixty-four articles. 
Subscribers who are interested in 
the subject may secure a list of 
these references on request.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


A. M. Byers & Company Net 
Sales Increase 

Byers & Company, Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa., and subsidiaries, wrought 
iron pipe manufacturers, report net 
sales for the year ended September 30, 
1926, of $11,843,061, against $10,909,412 
for 1925. Net income for the period 
amounted to $1,465,673, after charges 
and Federal taxes, against $1,040,251 
for the previous year. 


J. A. Dury Joins Connors 
Hoe & Tool Company 


Joseph A. Dury, formerly general 
and sales manager of The Smith 
Brothers Hardware Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has joined the Connors Hoe 
& Tool Company, also of Columbus, as 
vice-president and secretary in charge 
of sales. 


A. M. 


Busincss-Paper Campaign 

Starts on Heating Units 

A business-paper advertising cam- 
paign has been started by the Peerless 
Unit Ventilation Company, Inc., Long 
Is!and City, N. Y., on Peerless elec: 
tric industrial heating units. A. Eugene 
Michel & Staff, New York advertising 
agency, is directing this account. 


S. P. Hubbard Joins Topics 
Publishing Company 


Shelton P. Hubbard, formerly with 
The Quality Group, has joined the 
Topics Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, as account executive. He suc- 
ceeds R. J. Pfeiffer who will ‘start his 
own publishing business. 


“American Artisan and Hard- 


” > 
ware Record” Appointment 
The American Artisan and ~ we 
Record, Chicago, has . mogeaees | 2 
Lovingham and M. winell, New 
York, publishers’ saplantaalie,. as 
its Eastern advertising representatives. 
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Send for a Copy 
of the New 


HOTEL BULLETIN 
CHICAGO 


Weekly individual reports on 
New prospects in the Hotel Field 
for the advertisers. This is our 
“Specialized Service’’ and is in 
addition to our “weekly confi- 
dential reports.” 

The Hotel Bulletin is a monthly hotel 
magazine devoted to the interests of 


all departments of the modern tran- 
sient and residential hotel. 


Our service is acknowledged by ad- 
vertisers as the most authentic and 
efficient in the hotel publishing field. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN. P. BRANHAM, President 


175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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SHOW IT SO! 


AND THEY’LL 
KNOW IT’S SO! 


pe 


212 West 48th St. 
CHickering 3960 
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What about Ad- 
vertising Appropriations 
for 1927? 


(Continued from page 6) 
a spark plug maker 5 per cen’ 
more, a maker of tires 10 per cen: 
additional. 

Jumping into different fields, 
we find an important manufac 
turer of cheese saying that hi 
appropriation for 1927 is ap 
proximately 15 per cent to 20 pe: 
cent more than in 1926, a safety 
razor maker’s is 10 per cent 
larger, a company with a larg 
variety of products in seven or 
eight different fields, one of th 
very largest advertisers in the 
country, will increase 12 per cent 
the largest factor in an important 
industry announces 30 per cent 
more for 1927, another very large 
advertiser will make an unspecified 
increase, an equally famous and 
well-known advertiser will increase 
slightly over his record appropria 
tion of 1926, another’s will be 
“appreciably larger.” 

In addition to these proofs of 
planning in a big way for more 
sales, it is interesting to note the 
news from comparatively new in- 
dustries which were not big ad- 
vertisers two or three years ago. 
Particularly interesting are letters 
from men in the oil burner, elec- 
tric refrigeration, textile and radio 
industries. Without exception, 
these indicate increases for this 
year. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of oil heating apparatus 
in the country tells us that his ap- 
propriation in general magazines 
will remain about the same as in 
1926 and that his big increase will 
cover the addition of newspapers 
and outdoor space made out on 
a quota basis. This new advertis- 
ing will be released after a pre- 
determined quota is reached. 

The electric refrigeration busi 
ness promises a large increase over 
previous figures to take care of 
its big production. In the textile 
field, several manufacturers who 
have been spasmodic advertisers in 
the past indicate large increases, 
and letters from leaders in this 
industry make it evident that a 
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Members The 100000 | Group of American Cities 


This Great Steel Gty 


Offers Tremendous Buying Power 


Youngstown’s prosperity is as basic as steel itself. Enor- 
mous pay-rolls mean a constant and responsive market for 
all necessities of life—and luxuries, too. Youngstown’s 
standing as fifth city in home ownership offers much to all 
manufacturers and advertisers seeking increased sales. 


Cover Youngstdon with 


Oye Tinpicator 


The devotion of this newspaper to the best interests of the 
city has always made it a strong influence in Youngstown 
homes. The only Sunday edition in the Mahoning Valley 
now presents a beautiful new Rotogravure Section, with 
maximum attention value. Let our Merchandising Depart- 
ment give you complete details. 





The Youngstown Vindicator’ 
ally and Sunda " 
“Youn estown. Ohi O. 
LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 45 West 34th St., New York City 
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American Ideas 
in England 


AN AMERICAN EX- 
ECUTIVE OF PROVEN 
ABILITY .IN HOME 
AND FOREIGN MAR- 
KETS has just finished a 
big job in England and on 
the Continent and is avail- 
able to TAKE up the Eu- 
ropean agency for an es- 
tablished American  spe- 
cialty. 

Has some means of his 
own and is willing to use 
them in backing the right 
thing. 

Prefers an article distrib- 
uted through hardware, 
grocery and drug trade, but 
his experience covers many 
other avenues of outlet. 


Correspondence is invited 


and suitable credentials 
will be presented at the 
proper time. It is his inten- 
tion to return to America 
early in February and he 
wishes to make appoint- 
ments pertaining to this 
advertisement so that he 
may meet principals either 
in New York or Chicago. 


Appress Mr. Mipp_eton 
FRED. E. POTTER, Ltd. 


Imperial House, Kingsway, 


London, W. C. 2, England 


PRINTERS’ 
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great many newcomers will bh 
seen this year in large space 
Many important things are brew 
ing in this industry and it is safc 
to predict a number of new ad 
vertisers before many months of 
the new year are past. Plans 
are under way in the South which 
should develop at least four or fiv 
well-known accounts. The radi 
industry, not to be outdone, wil! 
show several new names, and man) 
old advertisers will increase thei: 
space. 

Other sources of information i: 
addition to the questionnaire in 
dicate also a large increase in 
the number of sectional advertisers 
who are undergoing the branching 
out process and will be seen in 
more localities this year than in 
any previous year. Examples oi 
this tendency will soon be evident 
in the food, drug, beverage an 
candy industries. The phenomenal 
growth in advertising appropria 
tions in specialized lines such as 
the plumbing fixture field, is also 
expected to continue and grow 
in 1927. The same sort of plans 
to increase are being made in the 
baking field and in community ad 
vertising. 

The large advertising plans of 
all these progressive business men 
in all lines of business and in every 
part of the country permit a timely 
survey of what big business is 
thinking, planning and about to 
do. The old and obvious inquiry 
—‘“How do you find business?” is 
being answered conclusively by th: 
most important advertising manu 
facturers in America who say, “b) 
going out after it.” It is to be 
remembered that these opinions 
about the year 1927 are not those 
of conversationalists, prophets o1 
guessers but, coming from many 
diversified lines of industry, the) 
represent the careful judgment 
of the keenest minds in the coun 
try and show how they view the 
outlook, for they are the men who 
are willing to back their opinions 
with real money. With business 
being run upon more scientifi 
lines instead of hunches and guess 
work, this largely increase! 
volume of advertising as it i 
planned by leaders in all lines who 
have won their spurs in keen com 
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WHEN SELLING KNOWS 





No “MISTER” 


EADERS of The Financial 

World are those who have 

many friends—friends of the kind 
that count. 


If Tom owns Pierce Arrow or 
General Motors stock and his 
good friend Bill is about to buy 
a car, Tom will have some influ- 
ence. And maybe the 100% 
salesman of some other car will 
be wondering why he lost out on 
what he considered a perfect sale. 


Readers of The Financial World 
can be made an important addi- 
tion to your sales force. When 
they read its pages for advice on 
where to invest their money, tell 
them your story if you have a 
legitimate one. Satisfied stock- 
holders make good “sales helps.” 


For further information address 


y 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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To Manufacturers 
and Agents 


Successful organization man, now employed, 
wishes to move. Experience covers ten years 
with leading advertising agency and as adver- 
tising manager for sixty miilion dollar corpo- 
ration, seven years as office man, salesman, 
and sales manager in the field of advertised, 
trade-marked specialties. 

A man of goed personality, of executive 
quality and calibre. His training, both aca- 
demic and business, has taught him how to 
fit Into an organization without friction and 
how to be aggressive without becoming 
objectionable. 

A writer of clear, convincing English. Well 
versed im the detail and practice of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and sales management. 
Especially fitted to serve a manufacturer of 
feed or drug products, or an agency having 
clients in this class. 

A Protestant, thirty-eight years old, mar- 
ried, and in good health. Ne objection te 
traveling. Prefers East but willing to locate 
im any good city. Has sufficient confidence in 
himself to predicate a considerable portion of 
his income on the results. Confidential corre- 
spondence invited. “‘E,”’ Box 101, Printers’ 





TIMEIS © 
PRECIOUS 


the full resources of 
our plant are brought 
into action to meet 
the date of delivery. 


In many instances our 
presses continue their 
work through the night, 
always keeping abreast 
of the schedule.  Know- 
ing our facilities, cus- 
tomers place every con- 
fidence in our promises. €: 


tHE STIRLING press 


A Complete Printing Plant 


318 W. 39th St., New York City € 
a 
th 


DPPDMMM MAMA 


RQPPOPOOG OS GPS GOOD w& 
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petition, means that there exists a 
determined will to do more busi- 
ness upon the part of men who 
have learned how. It is, as one 
publisher says, “an index of the 
low inventories of trade, the 
healthy position of steel, improved 
railroad efficiency, general em- 
ployment at high wages and the 
strong banking situation. Such 
facts are heartening to manufac- 
turer, jobber, retailer and public 
alike.” Surely they offer tangible 
evidence of a widespread confi- 
dence upon the part of men who 
are accustomed to go after and re- 
tain business leadership. As one 
of them expresses his reasons for 
backing his opinion with real 
money, “Unless we increase our 
advertising appropriation each year 
to keep pace with our increasing 
market opportunities, we are tak- 
ing chances with our good-will. 
In order to hold our present leader- 
ship position in our industry we 
must increase our advertising. 
Our chief reason is that we don’t 
want to monkey with good-will— 
our most tangible asset.” 

These evidences of increasing ad- 
vertising appropriations for 1927 
indicate a year of healthy competi- 
tion and hard, aggressive selling. 

“Our modern economic struc- 
ture,” says the president of one 
of the country’s largest banks, “is 
based upon the circulation rather 
than the hoarding of money. When 
a laborer buys a radio he is mak- 
ing it possible for other laborers 
to earn increased wages and create 
a large surplus of earnings avail- 
able for deposits in savings banks. 
This is not a dangerous situation. 
It is one which will produce leisure 
and wealth for millions of people 
It is one which promises to re- 
duce poverty, unsanitary conditions, 
ignorance and most of the evils 
that the eighteenth century cham 
pions of democracy railed against.” 

Under such a system, and it is 
the system which has made 
America supreme, advertising ap 
propriations might almost be 
designated as the mainsprings of 
the whole system. They are defi 
nite measures of the courage o/ 
capital and management in starting 
that circle of urging and enabling 
the masses of people to use more by 
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Sugar on 


Your Jam 
The Jam 


The Toronto Daily Star’s average 
circulation during November in 
the City of Toronto. 


95,667 


Sugar on Your Jam 
Suburban Circulation— 


19,577 


Country Circulation— 


27,938 



































Total Circulation 


143,182 


Largest Daily Newspaper Circulation in Canada 


The Daily Star publishes more display 
advertising than any other Toronto daily 
newspaper, and is wunquestionably the 
FIRST advertising buy in Toronto. Make 
it so for YOUR 1927 advertising campaign. 


The Toronto Daily Star 


U.S. Representatives—CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
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The 
South American 


Handbook 


1927 Edition, fully revised 


A compact and handy guide to 
the countries and resources of 


SOUTH AMERICA MEXICO 
CENTRAL AMERICA CUBA 
for the traveler, business man, 
investor, and —— settler; 
also for use a and 
government offices, banks, libra- 
ries, schools and colleges. 
“A thoroughly competent compendium 
for those who wish to travel or do busi- 
ness in Mexico, Cuba, Central or South 
America. It not only guides the — 
but instructs the business man . 
It neglects nothing that can inform.’ 
—The Outlook (N. Y) 


770 pages, good maps. $1 postpaid 
THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


958-72 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 




















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders 
will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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producing more and earning more 

That is why these letters be 
fore us bring news that is interest 
ing and significant. That is why 
this news should be encouraging t 
everyone in whatever line of busi- 
ness as he sees the big push for 
ward which leaders in industry 
are giving the wheel of progres: 
with some of the largest advertis 
ing appropriations in history. 


Toledo Bureau Elects Directors 


The Toledo, Ohio, Better Busines: 
Bureau, recently held its annual meet 
ing. John Hertel, business manage: 
of the Toledo Blade; R. C. Patterson, 
president of the Toledo Times Publish 
ing Company, and James F. Pollock 
vice-president of the Toledo News-Be« 
were among the directors elected. 

Homer E. Frye, secretary of th 
Bureau, reported that 2,226 cases of 
retail advertising had been investigate: 
and 2,100 financial inquiries had beer 
taken care of during the year. 


O. L. Connell Joins Fisher- 
Brown Agency 


O. L. Connell has joined the staff of 
the Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis. For the last fifteen years 
he has been engaged in developing ter 
ritories for insurance companies in the 


Middle West. 


Huszagh-Musson Account for 
A. R. Johnson 


& Company, Chi 
cago bond house, has appointed The 

R. Johnson Organization, advertis 
ing agency of that city, as advertising 
counsel, 


H. M. Sloan Advanced by 
Buda Company 


Sloan has been made vice 
in charge of sales of The 
Harvey, IIl., gasoline 
He was formerly 


Huszagh-Musson 


H. M. 
= 
uda Company, 
automobile engines. 
treasurer. 


A. L. Paul Joins Portland 


Agency 
A. Louis Paul, for the last five year 
special advertising representative of the 
Portland, Oreg., Telegram, has joined! 
the Adolph L. Block Advertisins 
Agency of that city. 


Joins Heintz & Robertson 


E. Milton Clasen, formerly with th: 
Chicago and Los Angeles offices of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, has becom: 
associated with Heintz & Rédbertson 
Los Angeles. 
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st in Texas— 
ndin America 


AGAIN the Houston Post-Dispatch Sets Up a New Record! 
This time it leads the way among Texas metropolitan news- 
papers in advertising gains for 1926. For the year just closed, 
it showed an increase of 22.4 per cent in advertising lineage, 
or a GAIN of 2,272,032 lines over 1925 totals. Further, ac- 
cording to best figures available, this gain gives the Post- 
Dispatch the additional distinction of being second in 
America among metropolitan newspapers. 








ADVERTISING GAINS OF HOUSTON 
NEWSPAPERS DURING 1926 
(Figures Furnished by Publishers) 


Total GAIN, Post-Dispatch 2,272,032 
Total GAIN, Second Paper 1,240,708 
Total GAIN, Third Paper 470,204 


Excess GAIN of Houston Post - Dispatch 
over both other Houston dailies combined. 


561,120 Lines 




















PRESTIGE 
PROGRESS 
RESULTS 


Such an increase in advertising lineage is a « lusive d tration of 
the theory the Post-Dispatch has always advanced: “That CONCEN- 
TRATED CIRCULATION is better for the advertiser than a circulation 
which extends far beyond the trading territory.” 


Unnecessary sales effort (advertising IS sales effort) 
is the cause not only of waste but of many failures 
to succeed. It is a two-edged sword and cuts both 
ways. Every wasted effort adds to the cost of dis- 
tribution and exhausts resources which might have 
been applied usefully in another direction. 


4 Advertisers are awakening to the fact that when they in 





circulation which is not restricted they are paying for something 
from which they cannot hope to realize any great results. 


Houston Post-Dispatch 


Owners and Operators of Radie Station KPRC 


R. S. STERLING, Chairman of Board C. C. MAES. General Mor. 

W. P. HOBBY, President R. J. MEEKER, National Adver. Mor. 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
National Representatives 
mn New York Kansas City Detroit Los Angeles 

Chicago St. Louls Atlanta San Franeisce 
S. W. PAPERT AND GEORGE T. PROVINE, TEXAS REPRESENTATIVES 
510 MERCANTILE BANK BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 


h the 
1s of 
ecom« 
rtson 
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WANTED 


A man who is familiar 
with electrical equipment, 
supplies and appliances 
and who can write effec- 
tive advertising sales let- 
ters. 

One who is accustomed 
to plenty of details and 
can get things done. 

Fine opportunity for man 
with initiative who can 
earn not less than $5,000 
a year. 

Give details as to age, 
experience, education and 
salary desired. 

Address “‘O,”’ Box 97, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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I Have 
Capital 
to Invest 
in an 
Advertising 
Agency 





Preferably moderate in size, 
with new business on the 
books which requires addi- 
tional capital to finance and 
expand. The principals 
must be men of proven 
ability and good reputa- 
tion. W., Box 242 P. I. 
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Plans 
Completed for a Census 
of Distribution 


7 fo Bureau 
Painters’ Inx 


of 

MEETING of the Central 

Committee of the Market 
Research Conference was held at 
the Department of Commerce, and 
A. Heath Onthank was elected 
chairman. There were twenty- 
three members of the committee 
present and, after arranging for 
the permanence of the committee 
and a rotation of its members, a 
report on the proposed census of 
distribution was made by Fred A. 
Gosnell, of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

This report disclosed that suffi- 
cient funds are in hand to make a 
distribution census of a number 
of cities and towns, and that one 
city will be selected shortly for 
an immediate census. The sub- 
jects to be covered have not yet 
been decided upon, but it is prob- 
able that they will consist of a 
complete enumeration of whole- 
salers and retailers by fifty or 
sixty classifications of commodi- 
ties, and by twenty-five or thirty 
classifications of types of stores. 
Consideration also will be given 
to total sales, number of persons 
employed, amount of wages paid, 
and average annual inventory. It 
is expected that the canvass will 
cover only the corporate limits of 
the cities and towns selected. An 
estimate of the cost of a census 
covering the entire country was 
given at about $2,000,000, but it 
was explained that if it were 
taken in connection with the 1930 
regular census of population it 
would probably cost no more than 
half that amount. 


A SUGGESTION 


During a discussion of Mr. 
Gosnell’s report, Paul T. Chering- 
ton suggested that the best way to 
approach the problem of securing 
Congressional appropriation for 
the national census would be to 
execute the preliminary census as 
proposed at this time, so that Con- 
gress and the industries of the 
country may have some tangible 
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What a Difference 


between Subscribers 
and Actual Readers 


F circulation figures were an absolute guide and 

conclusive evidence of the merit of advertising 

mediums, the smaller publications perhaps would 
receive very little business. It is not circulation statis- 
tics that make a publication a desirable advertising 
medium—IT’S THE READER INTEREST! 


Readers of the National Weeklies are affirmed 
and avowed readers of these publications by 
choice. What other motive ond prompt them 
to send in their subscriptions to a German 
publication? 


In the light of present day duplication of readers 
among newspapers, magazines and farm papers, it is 
interesting to note the results of a recent survey made 
among our readers. This analysis showed 21.5 of our 
readers keep no other paper and 55% read only one 
other paper. Obviously this is a field of exclusive cir- 
culation. 

The National Weeklies are by choice of the readers 
the logical publications for reaching the German-Amer- 
ican people. The publication which meets the reader 
requirements has all the virtues of a good advertising 
medium. 


National Weeklies 


H dB. d . . America Herold 
“Nattonel Forwcr* Winona, Minnesota ,A%jr¢ Hepi¢ 


Representatives: 


A. T. SEARS & SON L. KLEBAHN E. A. SAMUELSON 
1354 Peoples Cas Bidg. 12 E. 41st St. 305 Coco Cola Bidg. 
Chicago New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
G. A. BYDAL E. C. WILLIAMS 
225 S. 3rd St Hobart Bldg. 
Minneapolis SAN FRANCISCO 
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2,064,664 lines gain! 








During the 
last three 
months of 
1926 the 
Press led its 
nearest 
competitor 
in volume of 
local display 
advertising, 
daily, by 
210,145 lines. 
DeLisser 


figures. 








After gaining more than a million 
and a half lines during 1925— 
after leading all Texas news- 
papers in gains—the Fort Worth 
Press in 1926 gained the magnifi- 
cent increase of 2,064,664 lines 
of paid advertising. 


Fort Worth Press _ circulation 
gains—which were the talk of 
Texas during 1925—were also re- 
peated during 1926, the Press 
gaining 57% in 1925 and 43% in 
1926, the new total being 24,843. 


The Press, alone, covers the true 


Fort Worth market. 


FORT WORTH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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exhibit of the result and its uses. 
Then it was emphasized that this 
iatter is in the hands of a com- 
iittee of the National Distribu- 
ion Conference appointed by 
secretary Hoover, and under the 
irmanship of Owen D..Young. 
Therefore, it was thought best for 
the Central Committee to take no 
action, but to refer all suggestions 
Mr. Young’s committee, which 
‘id a meeting in New York later 
in the week. 
During the rest of the meeting, 
many letters were read on various 
subjects which were related to the 
discussion. Ways and means of 
bettering the census, a wider in- 
vestigation of cost of living and 
expenditures of families, budgets 
of manufacturing concerns, and 
several other pertinent subjects 
were also discussed, and, from 
time to time, the committee voted 
affirmatively on the following 
measures : 


That the Central Committee appoint 
through the chairman a sub-committee, 
or sub-committees, to co-operate with 
the statistics committee and with any 
Government department or division of 
the Government that might be willing 
to consult with it in the formation of 
plans for the gathering or tabulating 
f statistical material. : 

That a sub-committee be appointed 
to consider and report to the next 
meeting of this committee a list of the 
I necessary market research pro- 
jects. to be accomplished, and that it 
take action to stimulate the suggestion 
f such subjects from trade associations 
and other commercial organizations. 

That a sub-committee be appointed 
by the chairman to study ways and 
means for renewing, extending and ex- 

nding to upper income brackets a 

ly of consumer expenditures exem- 

d by Bulletin 357 of the U. S. 
iu of Labor Statistics. . 
That a sub-committee be appointed to 
s a liaison body between this com- 
e and the colleges, to ascertain 
t co-operation can be secured from 
es, and in turn to deal with col- 
on any projects for which any 
ymmittee may wish to _ solicit 
ance. ; 
it the chairman appoint a_ sub- 
ittee to examine the possibility of 
expanding and detailing the reporting 

f sales volume of various marketing 
igencies subdivided into suitable geo- 
graphical divisions, and the publication 
f such results. 


A report from Owen D. Young’s 
committee discloses that compre- 
hensive plans for organizing and 
conducting a census of distribution 
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have been made by a special sub- 
committee headed by Malcolm C. 
Rorty, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This sub-committee 
was empowered to arrange for the 
collection of figures in a census of 
distribution, involving the co- 
operation of the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


TO MAKE PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


According to the program out- 
lined by the sub-committee and 
approved by the director of the 
Census, one American city will be 
soon selected for an intensive cen- 
sus. It is proposed to make this a 
thorough survey including all 
necessary figures not now in the 
Census of Manufactures. Later, 
so the report states, a census sur- 
vey will be made in selected cities 
and regions of the United States 
which are representative of dif- 
ferent densities of population and 
business activities. A cross section 
census will be based on simple 
schedules evolved after a study of 
the intensive unit census conducted 
in the first city chosen. 

The preliminary survey, which 
is intended to be a preparation for 
the national census, will furnish 
information on the classes of fig- 
ures which may be collected in the 
broader census covering cities and 
towns. It will further aid in de- 
termining a practical basis for the 
national census, and as soon as 
tabulated the figures will be avail- 
able. The sub-committee has also 
planned to complete the picture of 
American industry which is par- 
tially portrayed by the Census of 
Manufactures. It is expected that 
the census of distribution eventu- 
ally will provide figures on which 
to base the accurate determination 
of sales quotas, the purchasing 
power of communities, and the lo- 
cation of factories and ware- 
houses which will result in the 
highest efficiency in distribution. 


Change in “Florida Grower” 
The Florida Grower, Tampa, Fia., 
now published as a weekly, will be- 
come a monthly publication on March 1, 
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A 

Trail 
Blazer 
Available 


All-around advertising man now 
engaged in radio broadcasting— 
accustomed to succeeding at 
things never done before. Uni- 
versity education (engineering 
and liberal arts); trade selling, 
agency selling, contact, copy, 
research. Interested only in real 
opportunities, where resource- 
fulness is needed and valued. 


The story will come to 
you in a style worth 
seeing . 
Address “X,” Box 243, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ea pee 2 











Agency 
Man— 


Associate contact man on large 
national accounts pe 

abili:y, experience and person- 
ality—considering a change for 
good reasons. 





Small agency training includ- 
ing writing, plus six years with 
one of the leaders, es him 
a well-rounded advertising 
man, thoroughly familiar with 
modern agency practice. 
Knows how to handle and 
develop accounts. 


College graduate; Christian; 
in early thirties. 
Address “‘C” 
Box 248, Printers’ Ink 
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Demonstrators of 
Food Products Should 
Wear Uniforms 


Epwarps, Ewinc & Jones 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

would appreciate it if you could 
give me any information regarding th 
advantages or disadvantages in the us 
of uniforms by women in demonstrat 
ing food products in food and delic 
tessen stores. 

Some employers of demonstrators 
favor uniforms while others do not. 
For instance, it is said that women wil! 
keep away from uniformed women whi: 
they will talk more readily to an u 
uniformed woman who is demonstrating. 

These various opinions may be 
largely mythical and due to that possi 
bility I would appreciate any light that 
you can throw on the subject. 

Epwarps, Ewinc & Jones 
Howarp H. Yaw 


ppemsues Ink has made _in- 
quiry among manufacturers of 
food products and of several home 
economic experts to determine 
what part a uniform plays in stag- 
ing a demonstration. 

In every instance, with the ex- 
ception of one, we were informed 
that demonstrators of food prod- 
ucts should wear a white or light 
colored uniform. A cap should 
also be an essential part of a dem- 
onstrator’s equipment. 

Manufacturers who demonstrate 
or sample their food products at 
retail stores, food shows or at ex- 
hibits, plan their work very care- 
fully. A demonstrator must be 
neat and clean in appearance. Her 
booth or table must be arranged so 
that the products are displayed in 
an appetizing manner. All dishes 
and equipment must be clean and 
sanitary. If these preliminary 
factors are not insisted on, the 
demonstrations are very likely to 
be unsuccessful. 

The uniform that is worn by 
the demonstrator usually tags her 
as an employee of a manufacturer 
and it is said that housewives 
have no objection to listening to 
the talk of a demonstrator or 
tasting samples that are given 
out.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


With Toledo Agency 
George R. Cullen has joined Tie 
Stalker-Ewell Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
advertising agency. 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


HETHER your mission to Atlanta is 
business or social, you will be sure 
of a pleasant visit if you stay at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more. Q Every modern appointment, of course— 
with a “quietness” and restfulness that please and 
a type of gracious service which has always appealed 
to our guests. Q Although the Biltmore is but a 
few minutes drive from the center of town, it 
occupies a well shrubbed, four acre park to 
which the noise of the City does not extend. 

Q| Bring your golf sticks; privileges to three 
clubs are extended to our guests, in- 
cluding the East Lake course 
where Bobby Jones learn- 
ed the game 


LY 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 


where the comfort of the guest is 
the first consideration 


Rates from 
$3.50 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
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Oh, Look! See the 
Cow in Printers Ink! 


Now, isn’t that odd? What 
in the world is the cow doing 
there? A cow doesn’t discourse 
learnedly on “reader interest” 
—or “millines”—or “saturation 
point.” She is “never in con- 
ference.” 

Our heroine is a Holstein, 
pure bred at that. She appears 
in Printers’ INK so that big- 
hearted advertising men may 
not only know what a cow looks 
like, but so they may be able 
to point out a Holstein cow 
when they see one next summer. 

Aside from this reason she 
is printed here to give us an ex- 
cuse to invite advertising men 
who want to know something 
about the richest agricultural 
field, who want to reach the 
prosperous sections of agricul- 
ture to write us for informa- 
tion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed either to our represen- 
tatives, the Standard Breed 
Publications, 537 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., or direct to 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
WORLD 
312 City Bank Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR DECEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock an 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 

Lines 
Country Gentleman 
Successful Farming 
Farm Journal 
Capper’s Farmer 
Farm & Fireside 
California Citrograph 
Farm Life 
Farm Mechanics 
American Farming 
American Fruit Grower 
Pacific Homestead 
Farmers’ Home Journal 
Better Fruit 
Power Farming 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 

Lines 
Dakota Farmer 
Farmstead, Stock & Home .... 23,534 
Hoard’s Dairyman 21,501 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ... 21,168 
Missouri Ruralist . 19,542 
Montana Farmer 18,035 
Southern Agriculturist 17,47 
Utah Farmer 16,385 
Southern Ruralist 14,817 
Orange Judd Illinois Farmer .. 13,247 
Missouri Farmer . 11,936 
Michigan Business Farmer .... 11,575 
Southern Planter 
Western Farm Life 
Southern Cultivator & Farming 
The Dairy Farmer 
South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 
Modern Farming 
Arkansas Farmer & Homestead 


WEEKLIES 
(Four issues) 


The Farmer 

Iowa Homestead 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
California Cultivator 
Wisconsin Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press 
Farm & Ranch 

Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Florida Grower 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
New England Homestead 
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Industry’s Balance Sheet 
Is Being Checked 


A reliable audit will estab- 
lish the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of a group of figures 
—it may show that this or 
that item appears to be out 
of line, and that is all it will 
do. Auditors cannot check 
factors which are “present 
but not visible,” and the 
mental attitude of em- 
ployees toward their job is 
such a factor. 


Unsatisfactory balance 
sheets are not accepted with 
equanimity by shrewd man- 
ufacturers. They seek be- 
low the surface for the 
cause, and when they find 
that it is directly traceable 
to unfavorable labor condi- 
tions—beyond their power 
to control or remedy in 
their present location—they 
search for a more favorable 
location, and find that 
Georgia offers an excellent 
solution to their problem. 


There can be no asset of 


greater value to industry 
than a truly friendly atti- 
tude of labor toward capital. 
When this labor is native 
born Anglo-Saxon, of more 
than average intelligence, 
willing to give a fair day’s 
work for a fair wage, unre- 
ceptive to radical propagan- 
da, the money investment 
of capital is well insured. 


This friendly attitude of 
labor is but one of the many 
advantages offered by Geor- 
gia to manufacturers whose 
plant earnings are affected 
by adverse labor conditions 
—or other invisible factors. 
Georgia offers freedom from 
burdensome taxes; pure 
water; an ample supply of 
hydro-electric power at low 
rates; five-year tax exemp- 
tion in many counties; no 
state income tax; no state 
inheritance tax; excellent 
transportation facilities, and 
a climate without extremes 
of heat or cold. 


Georgia’s Outstanding Industrial Assets Warrant Your 
Request for Specific Information. 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
New York Office, 120"Broadway 
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Influence 


Advertise in the pa- 
per that has grown up 
with San Francisco 
and has been an in- 
fluence in the com- 
munity for 61 years. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison J Ave., New York City; 360 Ne. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; R. J. 

i be. Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 


we! ¥ 
Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 











Artist 


Who can visualize and 
create layouts and do 
good lettering 


Fine opportunity for man 
or woman with growing 
advertising agency. Appli- 
cants should send samples 
with first letter and state 
what salary desired or 
whether interested in free- 
lance proposition. 


SHANKWEILER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC. 


813 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 











Ohio Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
Woman 
Washington Farmer 
Oregon Farmer 
Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breeze 22,295 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Pennsylvania Stockman & Farmer 20,978 
Idaho Farmer 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette 
American Agriculturist 
Dairymen’s League News 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
Lines 


Kansas City Weekly Star 


Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 14,006 
Kansas City Weekly Journal .. 8,690 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 7,469 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 
Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal 6,369 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Death of James H. Beals 


James H. Beals, for many years 
owner of the Atlantic Coast Lists of 
Country Weeklies, died last week at 
— York. He was seventy-eight years 


The Atlantic Coast Lists represented 
newspapers in nearly 1,500 towns east 
of the Mississippi and had branch offices 
in a number of cities. The business 
was taken over by the Western News 
paper Union in 1910. 

Early in his career, Mr. Beals was 
associated in business with George P. 
Rowell, who worked for seven years 
under the personal supervision of Mr 
Beals’ father, publisher of the Boston 
Post. In “Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” by Mr. Rowell, two pages are 
given to a recording of the formation of 
the Atlantic Coast Lists and its manage- 
ment by Mr. Beals. 


Star Brush Appoints Lyddon & 
Hanford Agency 


The Star Brush Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertsiing account. National pub- 
lications will be used. 


Furniture Account for R. E. 


Sandmeyer Agency 
The Northfield Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis., furniture, has appointed R. E. 
Sandmeyer & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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«An UnusuaL Man 
Available Now 


As ADVERTISING MANAGER for a product either en- 
joying or building national distribution he would be 
invaluable—and his agency experience is most unusual. 


PersoNALLy—and I am writing this for him—I be- 
lieve he could do sound and real constructive work 
as the head of the advertising department of a large 
manufacturer, or in an agency, as account executive 
and contact man in working out problems of accounts 
in hand and the developing of mew business. He is 
not a low priced man. Nor is he an ambitious 
youngster without seasoned knowledge. 


But he #s a man who &nows, and why he is now avail- 
able for bigger things*he can tell you himself. Perhaps 
you need him—why not find out ? 





Address **A,” Box 246, Printers Ink 
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The Shortest and Most Direct Route 


to the Consumer 


is house to house distributing. It places your 
advertising literature or samples in the hands of the 
housewife, the purchasing agent of the home. If the 
distribution is placed with a member of the Exclusive 
Distributors’ Association of which one is located in 
every city and town of importance in the United 
States, you have the assurance that every piece 
handled by its members goes into a house with 
people in it, goes into the district specified, it goes 
alone, nothing else to detract from it, it is distributed 
according to contract, reaches all the people in the 
territory covered. You should have a copy of the 
“Exclusive Distributor."’ It's FREE to the advertiser. 
Specify it being directed to the attention of the 
proper person. 


Investigate. Ask Questions. Utilize This Real Force. 


THE EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Geo. Altman, Sec’y, 139 E. Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio . 
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In many in- 
Excuses or stances, the ex- 
Reasons? = cuses | which 

firms give for not advertising turn 

out later to be the very reasons 
why they should have advertised 
long ago. Take, for example, the 

Bassick Company, of Bridgeport 

Conn. The great volume of its 

business is with furniture manu- 

facturers. The price of casters tc 

a large extent has influenced the 

purchases of these manufacturers. 
In a recent letter which ex- 

plained the company’s policy, sent 
to jobbers’ salesmen, the company 
told how some time ago it started 

a house-to-house canvass to ascer- 

tain caster requirements and dis- 

covered that the average woman 

did not realize that poor casters 

disfigured her floors and injured 
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the carpet, but took it for granted 
that all furniture came equipped 
with casters of the best grade. 

The next investigation was 
among retail hardware stores 
“This demonstrated,” said thx 
company, “that there were a great 
many dealers who knew little i! 
anything about casters. The) 
were purchasing casters on a pric 
basis owing to the fact that ther: 
was no resale price and no infor 
mation as to what casters to sell 
to a customer. The dealer wa 
not interested. In fact, he carried 
them as an accommodation. Mos! 
of the stock was dumped into 
boxes and was consequently dis 
agreeable to handle. 

“Nearly every hardware dealer 
was in no position to give cus 
tomers any service and this re 
sulted in a dissatisfied customer, 
especially when the customer 
wanted a good caster. The dealer 
generally sold a caster that would 
not fill requirements and would 
not work any better than the de 
fective ones they were to replace.” 

Stock dumped in boxes—disin 
terested dealers—business run on 
a price basis alone—lack of know! 
edge among retailers—such factors 
have been ‘used as excuses by 
manufacturers for not advertising 
The Bassick Company considered 
them definite reasons for an ad 
vertising campaign. The company 
pointed out to the jobbers’ sales- 
men that the previous disadvan- 
tages have been disappearing since 
the company instituted its adver- 
tising. First of all, it packed its 
better grade casters one set in a 
box, identified them with blue and 
yellow labels and clearly marked 
on each box the size and type for 
light, medium or heavy furniture 
and whether for covered or un- 
covered floors. This, together 
with the advertising, interested 
consumers in casters and enabled 
the retailer to ask each customer 
for what the caster was intended. 
In this way the dealer was enabled 
to sell casters because of their 
consumer use rather than on price 
alone. 

A careful investigation of what 
other manufacturers with unusual 
problems have been able to ac- 
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complish with the help of adver- 
tising, will prove to many another 
manufacturer that the very ex- 
cuses he now gives for not adver- 
tising may be, in fact, most valid 
reasons why he should start. 


The Golden The head of a 

Mean firm which an- 
swers more than 
1,000 letters each day maintains an 
exhibit of the sort of letters which 
hould never have been written 
under any circumstances. They 
iave been mounted and framed and 
are placed in a room where all 
correspondents may see them. 
They have ‘been put there to keep 
correspondents from taking mat- 
ters into their own hands and 
fighting little battles for their own 
personal satisfaction. Quick-tem- 
pered men who answer letters 
from sarcastic customers can lose 
a tremendous amount of business 
and good-will in the course of a 
year. 

A series of annoying letters may 
end with one which drives the 
recipient to desperation and he sits 
down to take the customer violent- 
ly to task and tell him just “where 
he gets off.” Irritating letters are 
a source of trouble. In many 
companies all “anger” letters go 
first to the president, who looks 
over each one carefully before it 
ever reaches a department head. 
He tells the man whose duty it is 
to answer it, that it will probably 
make him mad, but that he will 
only display his own weakness if 
he answers in the same spirit. 
Letters in answer to such annoying 
epistles are always dictated in his 
presence and a great deal of 
trouble has been saved by this idea. 

And yet between the extreme of 
answering anger letters with the 
ort which go back at the writer 
in the same spirit, and spineless 
correspondence, there is a happy 
mean. Men have been known to 
write letters to try out the spirit 
f an organization. If they get a 
perfectly spineless and perfunctory 
inswer they have little respect for 
he organization which allows it- 
self to be kicked around. There 
s a golden mean in answering 
mean letters. They should not be 
letters which talk back but those 
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which state policies frankly and 
firmly. They should not attempt 
to prove the other man wrong but 
should show him that there is an 
organization spirit and a pride 
which is equal to that in his own. 
Spiritless letters are almost as 
bad as those which talk back. 
Between the two there is a golden 
mean which is worth working for. 
Make one = yo and 
nancial manage- 
Con oe ment are fields 
King! in which bankers 
have often made studies. The 
matter of distribution, has not, 
however, had much attention from 
them as a field of inquiry. 

A few days ago, Paul M. Mazur 
of the investment banking house 
of Lehman Brothers completed a 
two-year study on distribution. 
His investigation was specifically 
on the subject of retailing. It was 
made at the request of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. His findings in this study, 
however, extend far beyond the 
subject of retailing. They hold 
considerable interest for manufac- 
turers, advertising agents and ad- 
vertising managers. Some of the 
opinions and conclusions he arrived 
at after this study challenge the 
validity of certain widely accepted 
views on distribution. 

His study shows him that there 
are three distinct theories of dis- 
tribution before the manufacturer. 
Two of these are extremes. The 
third is “the middle of the road” 
and will ultimately prevail. 

There is the Ford idea at one 
extreme. It means produce first 
at a price and then sell. It argues 
that distribution is bound to come 
if price is right. It means high- 
pressure sales and low point 
profits. It means peak production. 
It means inventories that must be 
liquidated. Yet, it is worshiped 
as the panacea for all industrial 
ills. Such worship, however, takes 
no thought of the fact that low- 
cost production means nothing if 
the high-cost distribution necessary 
for the disposal of that production 
cancels the advantage of manufac- 
turing huge quantities of standard- 
ized products. 

At the other extreme end of the 
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pole is an idea that is the reverse 
of the Ford scheme. It means 
find the sales possibility and then 
produce. The danger here lies in 
guessing. This theory means just 
what it says, namely, that a manu- 
facturer takes his product, deter- 
mines that so many people can or 
should buy it and then creates a 
manufacturing schedule that is 
equal to his guess on consumption. 
On that manufacturing schedule 
depends the price at which the 
goods are sold. This theory of 
distribution, like the first one, leads 
to inventory accumulation. 

The middle of the road theory 
is one that can be described as 
“merchandising.” Under the mer- 
chandising plan of distribution the 
consumer is king. “How much of 
this product does he want?” isn’t 
first. The question is: “What 
does he want?” Then comes the 
matter of “how much?” Merchan- 
dising interprets consumers’ needs 
and desires and regulates manufac- 
turing schedules so as to satisfy 
these desires without the accumu- 
lation of large inventories. It con- 
trols inventories and consequently 
prevents the necessity of expensive 
liquidation at uneconomical and 
unprofitable prices. 

On this middle of the road 
theory of distribution in Mr. 
Mazur’s opinion there is much that 
the manufacturer can learn from 
the department _ store. “The 
stability and low mortality of such 
retail institutions,” he said, “are 
not accidents. They are the re- 
sults of inherent strength. There 
is no agency which as a matter of 
necessity has had to develop the 
principles and operating effective- 
ness of merchandising to a greater 
degree than is true of the de- 
partment store. To live, the de- 
partment store must control its 
inventories. Inventory control is 
essential to industrial and economic 
stability. The seriousness of eco- 
nomic depressions seems to bear a 
direct relationship to the size of 
inventories which industry must 
liquidate in times of falling prices. 
Inventory control, it is plain, is of 
vital importance. 

“Now in order to control in- 
ventories, as he has, the retailer 
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must know his consumers. With 
him the consumer is king. What 
the manufacturer should learn 
from the department store is how 
it has made the consumer the 
king and how it has learned to 
control inventories under condi- 
tions far more difficult than those 
faced by the average manufac- 
turer.” 

The manufacturer who wants to 
make the consumer king, must, in 
Mr. Mazur’s opinion, put the ad- 
vertising man—and by that term 
he means advertising agency or 
director of advertising—high in 
the councils of his business. “The 
advertising man _ represents the 
consumer. He should be able to 
tell you what the consumer thinks.” 
Throughout his report on his study 
of retail organization this thought 
is continually stressed. 

In a manufacturing business, he 
holds, just as in a retail business, 
the advertising manager or agency 
should have a part in all important 
decisions and plans. It is his firm 
opinion that a manufacturer who 
today does not call in the represen 
tative of his advertising division 
or agency in the discussion of pro 
duction and production plans and 
who does not base those plans on 
data and information gathered by 
his agency or advertising depart 
ment, is proceeding unwisely and is 
inviting trouble. It is only through 
such methods of operation, he be- 
lieves, that business can avoid the 
danger of large inventories. 


Alex Moss Joins Columbia 
Pictures Corporation 


Alex Moss, for the last year with 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., New York, 
has become director of advertising and 
publicity for the Columbia Pictures 
Corporation, New York. 


H. E. Hangauer with “Liberty” 


H. E. Hangauer, until recently with 
the New York office of the United 
States Daily, has joined the Eastern 
advertising staff of Liberty at New 
York. He previously had been with 
the Butterick Publishing Company and 
the Crowell Publishing Company. 


Advanced by Buffalo “Times” 
William J. Rosenberger, of the Buf- 
been 


falo Evening Times, has appointed 
national advertising manager. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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What 


can advertising do: 


The Shredded Wheat Company owes its inception to the 

fact that a Nebraska lawyer suffered from dyspepsia. It 

owes its growth to advertising. The Parker Pen Com- 

pany owes much of its success to the fact that its founder 

discovered the power of advertising when he found him- 

self “stuck” with a stock of scrap files several years before 

the company was founded. The Gillette Safety Razor 

business was started by King C. Gillette because he be- 

lieved there would be a big market for a product built 

on the idea of constant renewal of some worn part of. 

the product. The business only succeeded in a big way pe 
when the Gillette selling agents began to advertise. por 
Albert E. Haase has gone into the intimate histories jan 
of a number of outstanding advertising successes. He Stor 
tells these histories in, “Ideas That Advertising Turned and 
into Big Businesses” in the February Printers’ INK 

MontTHiy. There is as much romance in these histories 

as in all the stories of cowboys and Indians, Northwest 

Mounted Policemen and Eskimos that were ever written. 

Back of the romance is the sound doctrine of advertising 

as a great power in building business. 


How About Winter Slumps? 


You’ve heard and read a lot about summer slumps and the methods used 
by advertisers to overcome the dog-days depression. Your business, how- 
ever, may be one of those that booms in summer but lets down as soon as 
the blizzards begin to sweep in from Canada. 


Roy Dickinson recently began an investigation of those businesses which 
look upon winter as a time of depression. He found that manufacturers 
conducting such businesses have worked out a number of unusual methods 
for filling in the winter sales valley. He studied those methods and brings 
to the readers of the February MonrTHLY an exceptionally helpful discussion 
of the problem. The title of his article is “No Winter Slump!” 
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Winning New Industrial Markets 


The Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., of Chicago, knew that it was not 
getting anywhere near the proper volume of industrial gas sales. It studied 
the situation from every angle and then laid out a new sales and adver- 
tising policy. What this policy was and how it has made remarkable in- 
creases in the company’s industrial sales are told by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
vice-president of the company, in “Tapping New Industrial Markets Through 
Advertising.” 


Getting Speakers with a Message 


Walter F. Wyman, general sales manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, 
for some years has had a great deal of experience in getting speakers for 
business gatherings. His experience has taught him a number of lessons 
that he feels should be passed on to other advertisers who are faced with 
the question, “Whom Can We Get for a Speaker?”, which is the title of his 
article in the February MONTHLY. 


Exclusive Store and Popular-Price Products 


Any manufacturer who has tried to break into exclusive stores with a 
popular price product will.appreciate the problem faced by The Joseph & 
Feiss Co. in introducing its Earl Cragg line of men’s clothing. Oscar 
James Vogl, merchandising counsel of the company, in “Invading Exclusive 
Store with Popular-Price Clothes,” tells how the company met its problem 
and solved it successfully. 


Package Salesmanship 


Today the package is recognized as one of the most important sales weapons 
in a manufacturer’s armory. C. B. Larrabee, in “The Ifs and Whys of 
Package Design,” offers the advertiser a check list by which he can determine 
the sales value of his package and which he can use in the designing .of 
new packages. The article presents a thorough and thoughtful discussion 
of an important merchandising factor. 


And in Addition— 


In addition to these articles the February Montuty contains twenty other articles 
on such phases of merchandising as direct mail to reach millionaire prospects, ad- 
vertising advertising to the dealer, how and when to use business cards, establishing 
sales quotas, selecting potential executives, new ideas in newspaper display, the 
modern essentials of wholesale selling, motion in window displays, reading and ang 
business articles, the practical distribution of dealer helps, and other subjects 

up-to-the-minute importance to the progressive advertising and sales executive. 
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Advertising Club News 


Robert C. Benchley Tells How 
He Conducted Market Study 


In a talk which Robert C. Benchley, 
humorist, made before a meeting of 
members and ests of the Magazine 
Club of New York, last week, he de- 
scribed the results of a marketing inves- 
tigation which he made when engaged 
in more serious business as a magazine 
advertising salesman. It concerned a 
satirical survey of the mitten, industry 
and was especially directed toward un- 
covering sales possibilities of southern 
markets. 

His findings were 
wealth of statistics. A number of 
housewives were called upon to find 
out what was responsible for the fall- 
ing off of sales in the summer season. 
The data which Mr. Benchley collected 
showed conclusively that consumers 
would react favorably to a strong cam- 
paign featuring a distinctive trade- 
name, such as Mitto, and that service 
to consumers could be met by . the 
simple merchandising expedient of ty- 
ing the mittens together in pairs. This 
innovation would lead to greater sales. 

His audience showed special interest 
in the questionnaire addressed to jobbers, 
Particularly in the leading question, 

‘How do you like jobbing?”” Out of 
4,897 jobbers visited, he reported, only 
eight were found in. Inquiry showed 
that in forty-nine States, 16,457 women 
did not buy mittens. This situation 
was explained by the fact that 56 per 
cent lived in towns of 50,000 popula- 
tion and over who found they could 
keep their hands warm by keeping them 
in pockets. 

Startling returns were received from 
South Carolina where a jobber reported 
that mittens were not worn as the last 
batch sent to that State had _ been 
drowned. This misunderstanding led to a 
supplementary research on the kitten 
market. The later research resulted in a 
recommendation to the kitten industry, 
that what was needed was an im- 
proved package which would give the 
jobber a kitten he would be proud to 
display. 


supported by a 


* * * 


Waterbury Club Appointments 

The Advertising Club of Water- 
bury, Conn., has appointed I. B. Mana- 
get as chairman of its on-to-Denver 
committee. G. S. Green, C. A. Temple- 
ton, E. -W. Judd, F. A. Jackie, Ray 
Martin and W. H. Dowd’ have been 
named by the club to conduct a cam- 
paign to advertise | Waterbury. 


Des Moines Club to Hold 


Gridiron Dinner 
The annual gridiron dinner of -the 
Advertising Club of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will be held on February 
1. It will be patterned after the grid- 
iron dinner of the Press Club at Wash. 
ington, D. C 


Industrial Division of Cleve- 
land Club Meets 


The practical problems of advertising 
production were discussed at the recent 
January meeting of the industrial divi- 
sion of The Cleveland Advertising Club. 
J. S.. Berkes, vice-president of the Cax- 
ton Company, speaking on printing and 
typography, said that printing must be 
so skillfully produced that the message 


is delivered and the sales value kept 
intact, so that the article it is trying to 
sell is impressed on the buyer rather 
than the fineness a the printing. 

. + 


Elected by St. Louis Financial 
Advertising Group 


The Financial Advertisers’ Associa 
tion of St. Louis, a departmental of 
the advertising club of that city, has 
elected John Jay Johns, of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, president; C. H. 
Goodall, of the First National Com 
pany, secretary, and Frank K. Harris, 
of the Lafayette-South Side Bank of 
St. Louis, treasurer. 

* * 


Northwest Advertising Cluls 
to Hold Conference 


The second annual mid-winter con- 
ference of the Northwest advertising 
clubs will be held at the New Washing 
ton Hotel, Seattle, on January 25. 
Clubs from Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Walla Walla, Wenatchee, Salem, Eu 
gene, and Port Angeles will be repre 
sented 

* * * 


A. H. Hopkins Heads Greater 
Buffalo Club 


A. Hart Hopkins has been elected 
president of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club, Buffalo, N, Y. William P. 
Turner is now first vice-president, 
Alfred M. Saperston is second vice- 
president, wg Thomas is secre- 
tary and Charles M. 

* * 


Epes is treasurer. 
Baltimore Direct-Mail Depart- 
mental Elects Officers 


James E. Dade has been elected chair 
man of the direct-mail departmental 
of the Advertising Club of Baltimore, 
Md. Katherine Mahool is first vice- 
chairman; C. H. Kroneberger is second 
vice-president and Marie Pfeiffer is 
secretary. 

* * * 


3 Club Appoints 
T. J. Turner 


The Advertising Club of § 

Wash., has appointed T. J. urner, 
advertising director of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review and Chronicle, as a 
member of the executive committee. 
He succeeds Carl W. Art, resigned. 
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Advertising Is One Finger of 
the Business Hand 


Advertising as a finger on the guiding 
1and of business was discussed in rela- 
ion to its four co-operating digits by 
\rthur Freeman, general manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, at a 
ecent meeting of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia. His Subject was 
‘Five-Point Merchandising.” 

Mr. Freeman said that business suc- 
ess is not a miracle but merely the 
application of certain fundamental 
principles. He said that these principles 
ire. production, market, distribution, 
advertising, and finance. “Each is neces- 
sary to successful business,” he said. 
“If one be omitted success is difficult.” 

He compared these five points to the 
fingers of the hand. The first four 
principles are the four fingers and 
finance is the thumb, which can be 
brought to touch each one of the fingers. 
Mr. Freeman decried the tendency to- 
ward new thin ? just because they are 
new and stat at an old advertise- 
ment, once proved. successful, may be 
run again and again and found to be 
hetter than new copy that has only the 
merit of being new. 

* 


Chicago Advertising Men Form 
New Veteran Organization 


At a meeting attended by a number 
of Chicago advertising men who served 
in the World War, a new service men’s 
ganization composed of men in adver- 
tising work was organized. Col. R. O. 
Robinson, of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, was elected temporary president 
of the group. The organization, as yet 
innamed, will be limited in size. 

To qualify for membership a man 
must, in addition to having been in 
military or naval service, be an adver- 
tising agency executive, representative 
f a newspaper or magazine of general 
circulation or of a trade paper of the 
ulvertising business, commercial artist 

cartoonist, or executive of the edi- 
torial department of a newspaper or 
agazine. 
* * * 


Delegation to Attend Legion 
Convention at Paris 


Plans are now under way for enroll- 
ng those members of the Advertising 
fen’s Post of the New York American 
gion who will attend the convention 
Paris of the American gion. 
\. Griffin, of the Reliance Reproduc- 
n Company, is in charge of arrange- 
ents. 
The first meeting of the Post under 
1¢ new administration was attended by 
re than 100 members. 
*x* * * 


Greensboro Club Appoints 
W. Y. Preyer 


W. Y. Preyer has been appointed by 
» Greensboro, N. C., Advertising Club 
head a special committee to prepare 
its annual entertainment which will 
held in February. 
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Rochester Bureau Becomes 
Independent Organization 


The Better Business Bureau of 
Rochester, N. Y., organized in 1923 
as a branch of the Rochester Ad Club, 
has been made an independent organi- 
zation under the name of the Better 
Business Bureau of Rochester, Inc. 

The following directors have been 
elected: Charles F. Ames; William P. 
Barrows; B. Forman; Frank H. Goler; 
H. Wilbur Graves; Carl S. Hallauer; 
J. E. Hanson, and 

Arthur P. Kelly; William H. Levis; 
{ecepe P. MacSweeney; Gilbert J. C. 

cCurdy; William J. O’Hea; E. G. 
Parmalee: Samuel R. Parry; William 
Pidgeon, Jr.; L. C. Rumbaugh; Russell 
G. Scheer; Alex T. Simpson; Fred 
Strouss; Walter L. Todd, and Louis 

illsea. 

Fred M. Willson continues as man- 
ager of the bureau. 

The bureau has been divorced from 
the Rochester Ad Club to facilitate its 
functioning as an independent Roches- 
ter organization, and to strengthen its 
position as a link in the chain of local 
Better Business Bureaus. 

. 2 § 


Roanoke Advertising Club 
Organized 


The Roanoke, Va., Advertising Club 
was organized recently at a luncheon 
held at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Frank L. Stockdale, for two years with 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting. 

‘4 . Hood, advertising manager of 
the Hancock-Clay Company, was elected 
president; R. P. Jordan, vice-president, 
and Glenn Baylor, secretary-treasurer. 

Those attending this meeting were 
enrolled as charter members. Arrange- 
ments were made to meet twice a 
month at a luncheon meeting and at 
an evening meeting. 

* * * 


Kansas City Bureau Reports 
Greater Activity 


The Kansas City Better Business 
Bureau reports a much better activity 
in 1926, its eleventh year of operation. 
About 250 fraudulent stock schemes, 
fake advertising and merchandising 
plans have been stopped. There have 
been about 1,877 investigations and 
over 500 reports made. Public in- 
quiries numbering nearly 5,000 were 
answered and 70,000 mailing pieces 
were sent out. The weekly bulletin 
of the Bureau is being sent to over 
200 banks in Kansas and Missouri 
towns. The Bureau is supported by 
more than 550 concerns. 

x* * * 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Advertising 
Club, O. Burrows was chosen pres- 
ident to succeed Herbert Stamats. J. M. 
Ford was elected vice-president; larry 
Corot, secretary, and Fred Fluegel, 
treasurer. 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster never could 

understand just why it is that 
some organizations do so much 
bragging about their size and 
worth. Yet this is exactly the 
note to be seen in a great deal of 
advertising. 

A recent catalog put out by 
a wholesale organization contains 
pictures of its huge warehouses— 
also showing interior views of its 
luxurious general offices, which 
seem to be furnished in a way that 
reminds one of a big city bank. 

The company makes this display 
to show concrete evidence of the 
success of its policies and its un- 
questioned ability, from a stand- 
point of size, to take good care 
of its customers. ‘ 

Nevertheless some retailer out in 
the sticks is likely to conclude, 
when he sees the pictures, that he 
is contributing unduly to the 
wealth of a great organization. 
He contrasts the buildings with his 
own modest establishment and his 
conclusion is usually not favorable. 
Of course he is wrong in his prem- 
ises but this does not lessen the 
damaging effect upon the whole- 
saler. 

The Schoolmaster remembers the 
case of a certain advertising agent 
who was after a big account. 
Wishing to entertain his prospect 
he took him to his summer home 
near a lake and gave him a ride 
in his expensive motor boat. 

“Where are your customers’ 
motor boats?” was the question the 
man asked rather facetiously. 

The two had a laugh at what 
seemed to be a rather witty sort of 
pleasantry and enjoyed the ride. 

But the agent did not get the 
account, The man_ seemingly 
thought he was making too much 
money as it was. 

Talk about size, financial re- 
sources and rapid growth can be 
good advertising, or it can be mere 
bragging that does real harm. It 
is rather a touchy subject and un- 
less the advertiser knows just how 
to handle it for his own good he 
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had better leave it alone entirely. 
ne 4 


The Schoolmaster heard last 
week of a company which entirely 
revolutionized its selling practice 
because it had a vice-president who 
believed in giving care to sales- 
men’s letters. The company was 
selling a welding system to steel 
plants, public utilities and other 
customers. Electric welding was 
cutting into the business. Most 
salesmen, in their reports on com- 
petition, merely kicked about the 
increased difficulty in selling. One 
or two salesmen, and one in par- 
ticular, wrote that the only way to 
offset the growing competition was 
to do a better service job than the 
competitor offered. 

This man told how he had won 
out on several orders by going to 
the plant, showing prospects how 
his machine would work in actual 
practice and helping them solve 
their welding problems. Letters 
from this salesman induced the vice- 
president in charge of sales to call 
him from his Western territory to 
the New York office. His analysis 
given at the home office of the com- 
petitive problem faced by the com 
pany verified the vice-president’s 
estimate of the man he had secured 
by reading his letters. The sales- 
man who believed in real sales 
service was put in charge of a cus- 
tomers’ service department created 
as a result of his suggestions. This 
service has turned out to be the 
greatest single thing the. company 
ever accomplished. A sales volume 
which has risen steadily since the 
first service crew made a trip 
around the circle is convincing evi- 
dence of the fact that the letters of 
a conscientious and intelligent sales- 
man are worth careful study by 
some executive at the home office 
who knows field conditions and can 
spot a real suggestion when he sees 
one, 

* * * 

A Printers’ Inx staff writer 
tells the Schoolmaster of an in- 
teresting conversation he had re- 
cently with E. G. Biechler, presi- 
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EVERYWHERE 


aed SCOUT CAMPS cover the country to take 
care of the 627,000 boys and 173,000 leaders who 
make up the Scout Movement—The greatest definitely 
organized group of its kind in the world. 


Boys’ Lire is the official publication for this group and 
is the one popular periodical of these summer camps. 
Manufacturers of food products, camp equipment, sport- 
ing goods, and the thousand and one things a boy craves 
in summer will find attractive advertising values in the 
camping issues of Boys’ Lire. 


Forms for April close February 20th. 
Forms for May close March 20th. 


Boys$LIrE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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INCREASED SALES 
QuANTITY PRODUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower PRICES 


—The above results justify the enormous 
yearly expenditure for general pub- 
licity advertising. 

—Premium Advertising may be justified 

on precisely identical grounds. By its 
use new customers are secu! and 
old customers held. 
It is not “something for nothing.”’ The 
loyalty of a customer to a particular 
brand of merchandise is worth a great 
deal to its manufacturer. 

—-A portion of the advertising fund ex- 
pended in this way is certain to result 
in: tnoreased Sales—Quantity 
tion—Reduced Costs—' 

It is a sound, ethical, logical and 
effective method of advertising. 
Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on request to those stating the nature 
of their business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
9 West 8th Street, New York 











R. O. Eastman 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, 
leveland, 
says about the book, 

“CHECK-LIST CONTRACTS” 

“In all seriousness and sincerity 
I am impressed that you have 
done a noble job.” 

“The product of years rather 
than of a few months’ intensive 
effort. It should be so recog- 
nized.” 


$10.00 postpaid. Folder free 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-1 
One Madison Ave., New York 














Wanted 


LAYOUT AND 
IDEA ARTIST 


One of the most favorably known 


direct-by-mail advertising and color 
printers in the country is looking for 
the best layout and idea artist that 
can be had. 

An understanding of color and typog- 

aphy absolutely essential. Must be 

ble to produce acceptable dummy 
trem bare facts and handle anything 
from a postal card to a de luxe book. 
An excellent starting salary is of- 
fered. Location, New York. Write, 
giving past experience to 


“D,” Box 249, care of Printers’ Ink 
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dent of the Frigidaire Corporation 
Mr. Biechler, it seems, has notice: 
quite a decided inclination on th: 
part of the buying public to lool: 
upon “Frigidaire” as a _ generic 
name for mechanical refrigerator:, 
and he wonders just what effec: 
this is going to have on the for- 
tunes of his company. 

As an example of what he 
means Mr. Biechler cites the case 
of a New York woman who was 
visiting a sister in the West. The 
sister had recently acquired an 
iceless refrigerator of which she 
was quite proud. 

“Let me show you my new 
Frigidaire,” she said. 

The New York woman was im- 
pressed, and when she got back 
home she persuaded her husband 
to buy her a Frigidaire of the 
same make. 

So far so good. But it happens 
that neither of these refrigerators 
was made by Mr. Biechler’s com- 
pany. They are a product of an- 
other prominent organization and 
the name is plainly noticeable on 
each. But these women apparently 
look upon Frigidaire as a generic 
name and do not visualize the 
Frigidaire company in terms of 
maker or seller. 

“When the competing refriger- 
ator is first-class merchandise,” 
Mr. Biechler says, “the applica- 
tion of our name to it, even 
though made erroneously, might 
not present such a problem to us. 
But when our name is thus given 
to an article that proves unsatis- 
factory to the buyer there thus is 
created a situation that inevitably 
will work out to our detriment. 
The satisfied buyer in praising 
her ‘Frigidaire’ to her friends, is 
doing some good advertising for 
us even though she may have a 
competitive make. But when she 
has the opposite feeling about her 
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Wanted — 
An Agency Executive 
of Unusual Ability 


Tre man we want should know the neces- 
sities of practical market research. Be able to 
analyze a product from the standpoint of 
meeting consumer and dealer requirements. 
Create practical selling ideas to move goods 
through the dealer. And know how to write 
and present a merchandising and advertising 
plan in clear, concise language. 

A knowledge of agency practice, and ex- 
perience in actual: field sales work would 
be necessary. A knowledge of or connec- 
tion in the metropolitan advertising field is 
essential. 

The man we have in mind is capable of 
earning an income of $15,000 to $20,000. 
And should possess the willingness to give 
the best in himself to expand the business of 
a young and growing agency of ample finan- 
cial resources. 

This is an exceptional opportunity for the 
right man to secure a permanent connection 
on terms that would be hard to equal in an 
older established agency. 

Applications will be considered confiden- 
tial. Give details of experience and sufficient 
information in first letter to warrant an 
interview. V. Box 241. P. I. 
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I can do an outstanding 


ADVERTISING JOB 


as Advertising Manager or 
Copywriter for a kitchen appli- 
ance, household furnishings or 
any other manufacturer. Based 
on 3% years’ intensive, success- 
ful agency experience in above 
type of accounts. Can write 
effective copy, make layout 
roughs and follow through pro- 
duction. At present employed. 
Age 27 — university trained — 
married. Salary, $3,800. Any 
location. Address: MM, Room 
900, 621 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertising and Printing 
Salesmen 


Familiar with Retail Stores in 
Middle West, South and on the 
Coast, to represent us on a com- 
mission basis. 


We produce for prominent retail 
stores throughout the country, 
folders, announcements, booklets, 
etc., both individual and syndi- 
cated, filling the year-round direct 
mail needs of department stores, 
specialty shops, etc. 


Salesmen who have sold syndi- 

cated cut services will be particu- 

larly interested in this. 
CRAMER TOBIAS CO., Inc. 
242 West 55th St., New York 

















Bills, Broadsides 


Sale circulars or any variety of 
publication work that can be 
printed on newspaper presses. 
size, any quantity, any extra-color 
effect. Art work or engraving, if 
desired. y service, first-class 
grtnctens attractive prices. Samples? 
HOPPING NEWS Cleveland 
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‘Frigidaire’ and expresses herself 

accordingly, she is 

doing us an injury.’ 
2-9 


unwittingly 


’ 
* 


Mr. Biechler’s problem is not a 
new one. It is pretty sure to be 
encountered by any manufacturer 
who brings out a new and happily 
named commodity, gains accept- 
ance for it through sufficient ad- 
vertising and makes the merchan- 
dise of a type that backs up the 
advertising and renders it highly 
resultful. The Pabst Corporation 
of Milwaukee, maker of a new 
food product known as Pabst-ett, 
is foreseeing just this condition 
and is combating it in advance 
with a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign. The Pabst story was told in 
the December 2 issue of Printers’ 
INK. 

Victrola had the same experi- 
ence. So did Kodak and some 
others. 

So far as the Schoolmaster is 
able to see there is only one thing 
that can be done and this is to 
make the advertising so emphatic 
and specific that the public mind 
shall be able to identify and place 
the generically named product at 
its source. Frigidaire is doing this 
already. A statement to the effect 
that “there is only one Frigidaire” 
is being included now in all that 
company’s advertising. Pabst is 
warning jobbers and _ dealers 
against the inevitability of com- 
peting articles that will try to ride 
into popular acceptance on the 
reputation of Pabst-ett. When the 
identity of a commodity. is thus 
made clear, the tendency of the 
public to regard the trade-marked 
name as generic may easily be re- 
garded as an asset. 

* * * 

It must be remembered that the 
manufacturers of first-class me- 
chanical refrigerators competing 
with Frigidaire are just as much 
worried over this generic name 
business as anybody. They can be 
counted upon to direct attention to 
their own goods. The small and 
irresponsible manufacturers who 
would pirate the good-will of 
others, who would just as soon 
have their refrigerators know: as 
Blank’s Frigidaire as anything 
else, are going to be only a tem- 
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Business Builder 
for 
Advertising Agency 


Executive with national reputation 
and unique experience in selling, ad- 
vertising and organizing extending 
over twenty years, desires connection 
with well established, progressive ad- 
vertising agency. 


His services would be particularly 
valuable to an agency that has grown 
rapidly or that wishes to extend its 
operations in a large way. 


Immediate remuneration is a condi- 
tion secondary to satisfactory connec- 
tion offering broad opportunity. 


American, hard worker, clear thinker, 
excellent health, good habits, impres- 
sive references. 


Address in confidence, “Z,” 
Box 245, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 


Manager 
Available 


He has had 8 years of con- 
centrated advertising experi- 
ence, 

First he was with one of 
the largest New York agen- 
cies in nearly all depart- 
ments, and thus derived a 


well-rounded training over a 
period of 4 years. 

For the last 4 years he 
has been and still is the ad- 
vertising manager of a lead- 
ing electrical appliance with 
a present budget of over 


$650,000. This company is 
recognized as a national ad- 
vertiser, who has enjoyed 
an outstanding advertising 
success. 

His desire to change is 
prompted by a wish for 
greater opportunities. Hs 
makes no claims to be ‘‘the 
man advertising has been 
waiting for.’’ He is not a be- 
liever in the sensational in 
advertising, but rather in 
common sense and hard work. 
He knows he can produce and 
lets it go at that, without 
boasting. 

His age is 33, Christian, 
and he is a_ graduate of 
Yale University. He can 
furnish references — both 
business and financial. 


Reach him through “ T,”’ 
Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 
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5. 


6. 


* 
’ 


Young man with seven years’ ex- 
perience in advertising who 

has prepared copy campaigns for 

some of the leading concerns in the 

country, 

. has had selling and merchandising 
experience and has kept in personal 
contact with advertisers, 

. has edited one of the most success- 
ful house organs in its particular 

fleld, 

has had experience editing on a 

trade paper, 

controls a good sized account and 

could influence others, 

would like to obtain a _ position 
bigger than the one he now holds, 
where there would be opportunity 

and not tunists and where he 
would be worth around $8,000. 


Address “‘Q,"" Box 98, Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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porary disturbance anyway. Their 
course will soon be run. And the 
eventual outcome, other things be- 
ing equal, is reasonably sure to be 
in favor of the company whose 
goods are so well known that their 
name applies to all merchandise 
in that class. 

The Victor company does not 
seem to have suffered especially 
because nearly everybody refers 
to a talking machine,  whiat- 
ever its make, as a _ Victrola. 
Eastman keeps on selling Kodaks, 
even though that name seems to 
cover all merchandise of the class. 
Naturally they would prefer to 
get for themselves all the sales 
created by the universal acceptance 
of their trade names as generic 
names. On the other hand: they 
of course get a considerable part 
of the business created by their 
competitor’s advertising. 


* * * 


One of the missions the School- 
master has set himself for 1927 is 
that of getting manufacturers who 
use mailing lists to cull them more 
carefully and keep them up to 
date. He has had occasion recent- 
ly to call attention both to the 
bank president who was urged to 
take up a course in railroading to 
increase his income and the farmer 
who was asked by a book pub- 
lisher to “while away the long, 
lazy summer days with a set of 
good books.” 

Here is another embarrassment 
caused by the too long use of old 
mailing lists. It happened at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
The class in marketing in the busi- 
ness school was reading the 
Schoolmaster’s words of wisdom 
on this general subject. One of 
the boys there weighing 186 
pounds rose in the class to add his 
own experience. Long years ago 
when a little, chubby round-faced 
boy of seven years, he used to re- 
ceive letters from a_ publishing 
company urging him to get sub- 
scriptions for its magazine. As 
an extra inducement to his hard 
work the company offered him an 
air rifle for a definite quota of 
new subscribers. He didn’t win 
the air rifle that time, but the 
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CAN YOU Keep Your 
Feet on the Ground and 
Still Reach the STARS? 


1 We want an experienced advertising man who 
it 





can create; who knows copy, and can write it; who 
knows art and can buy it; who knows lay-out and 
can give it the spark of genius. The man who 
takes this position must accept responsibility for 
the creation of advertising for five national mag- 
azine “idea” accounts. 


one who is beginning to be good. Nor are we 
seeking a genius who is hard to get along with. 
The man who gets this job must prove to us 


? This is not a place for a beginner, nor some- 
oe 


1. That he is dependable. 

2. That he has had a world of 
experience. 

3. That he can create ideas. 

4. That he can write copy. 

5. That he is seeking a perma- 
nent connection. 


This advertising agency is located in a middle 
west city of 400,000. Is recognized for its 
peculiar fitness in handling certain class of busi- 
ness. Is in a position where it selects suitable 
accounts instead of soliciting them. 


In answering please give detail of experience and 
information on other qualifications that you 
think we ought to know, complete references, 
photograph, present income, and when available. 


SEND MATERIAL TO “B” Box 247, Printers INK WEEKLY 
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COPYWRITER 


Large electrical refrigera- 
tion manufacturing com- 
pany located in middle west 
wishes to employ young 
man as copywriter in sales 
promotion department. This 
is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Man preferred who 
can make layouts as well as 
write copy. In _ writing 
please state age, education 
and previous experience. 
Also send photograph. Ap- 
ply “R,” Box 88, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


MAIL-O-METER 
STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE 
PRICE ONLY $185.00 
Cost new about $550. Now in use 
every day. Seals and stamps in one 
operation—keeps stamps under lock 

and key. 
Southern States Irom Roofing Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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publisher has a careful follow-up, 
and last year, when the young man 
was 22, he received another such 
letter offering him another air 
rifle for the same sort of work. 
When this young giant rose in 
class to relate this incident it is 
recorded that the resulting gales 
of laughter knocked out all work 
for the rest of the day. A picture 
of him with an air rifle was ‘oo 
much. The Schoolmaster passes 
the incident on to the Class and 
hopes that some manufacturer will 
get from it the urge to look over 
his own mailing list to prevent 
such things happening. 


Death of Edward C. Donnelly 


Edward C. Donnelly, head of John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston, outdoor 
advertising, died last week at that city 
shortly after concluding an address be 
fore a meeting of the New England 
Outdoor Advertising Association. He 
was sixty-four years of age. 

When his father, one of the pioncers 
in outdoor advertising, died forty-five 
years ago, Mr. Donnelly took charge 
of the business. 


Joe Buckingham Joins Dallas 
Agency 

Joe Buckingham has joined the Car 
penter-Rogers Company, Dallas, Tex., 
advertising agency, as vice-president and 
account executive. He was _ formerly 
assistant city editor of the Dallas, Tex., 
Journal. 








ALFTONES 


Weed Engraving 


Color Plates Line 


Cuts - Off-Set Printing Plates - Electrotyping of Every 
Description -Cemmercial Photography - General Art Work- 
No Jeb Tod Difficult None Toc Small 


Retouching — 
mnywhere tor business 


or phone We xo 
New York City Canal 2878 


Call, writs 


433 Broome St., 


Day 


AMMACK, Inc. 


ind Night Service 





Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it A 
Fy? trial order will convince you that it is the best 


oe 
or ’ Re-Inking you can buy 
ota deat W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, .,New York City 





“GIBBONS knc knows s CANADA” | 


MONTRE, \l 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
it-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Wanted—Advertising accounts, large or 
small, by advertising service. Reason- 
able fees. Specializing in publication 
advertising, booklets, direct-mail, etc. 
Samples on request. Box 996, P. 
Salesmen for city and out of town repre- 
sentation who call on advertising agen- 
cies and national advertisers, to sell 
lantern slides as a side line. Liberal 
commission. Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 
Growing printing concern with modern 
equipment would employ an energetic 
salesman controlling not less than $25,000 
desirable yearly business. Prospect of 
future interest in concern. Box 963, P. I. 


RAPID WRITING SYSTEM 
Copyright, plates and copies of book 
teaching simplest, easiest-to-learn semi- 
shorthand or speed writing for business, 
advertising men, lawyers, preachers, stu- 
dents, ete. Box 961, Printers’ Ink. 
Will sublet to printer about 2,300 
sq. ft. of floor space with commercial 
stationer in office building, Long Island 
City, excellent location, good light, un- 
usual opportunity for live wire. Will 
place large part of our work with him. 
Box 960, Printers’ Ink. 


Representatives Wanted 
Text salesmen for patented direct mail 
advertising medium; an advertising scoop; 
a big money maker; leads, layouts and 
sales kit furnished. Write fully stating 
your experience, age, education and ref- 
erences. Address Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPITAL REQUIRED 
New York educational institution giving 
university home study courses in Ac- 
countaney, Business Law and Federal 
Income Tax, is seeking an individual or 
organization with $50,000 to $100,000 for 
expansion. National organization. Write 
fully, Box 206, Station N. New York. 
SIDELINE men can make money selling 
our JIC liquid paste to newspapers, mag- 
azine publishers, and printers. Used by 
such papers as NEW YORK WORLD, 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, CINCIN- 
NATI POST, LOUISVILLE COURIER- 
JOURNAL, Gin & Co., the MacMillan 
Co., and over 3,000 others. Sold in gallon 
pails and kegs, also 60-gallon barrels. A 
repeater. Address JIC DEPARTMENT, 
Jasmine Ink Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


-Secretary-Stenographer 


familiar with office routine, capable of 
using own initiative. State salary de- 
sired. Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 



































Printing and Typography Salesman 
with following wanted by perfectly 
equipped shop. Salary and commission 
or any other suitable arrangement. 
Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—MALE OR FEMALE 
for high-grade gold and colored small 
French label designing. Must be a pro- 
ducer and have creative ability. State 
experience, salary, age, etc. The Foxon 
Company, Providence, R. I. 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 
For developing national sales organiza- 
tion to distribute oil filling station 
equipment. Write giving complete in- 
formation. Marnall Steel Company, 501 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





First Class Advertising Salesman 
Wanted. An old established monthly 
trade paper is looking for a bang-up ad- 
vertising salesman for the East. 

We will pay a salary of $5,000 and a 
bonus. All of our own people know about 
this advertisement. Box 974, P. I 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 45% 
$46.80 for you on each sale, selling very 
fine newspaper cut services to druggists 
and grocers. State territory preferred 
and experience. Address Retailers’ Syn- 
dicate, Human Interest Advertising, 
Claremont, California. 


Young man who is ambitious to 
become an advertising solicitor is de- 
sired on a high-class magazine. Pre- 
vious experience is not required. But 
a faculty for selling is absolutely es- 
sential. We offer a splendid opportunity 
for the right man to grow with us. 
Box 301, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor for business publication. Must 
have experience—thorough knowledge of 
merchandising—clear, forceful writer and 
a creator of new progressive thought. 
Responsible position with nationally 
known publication for high grade man 
only. Give references with reply. 
Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 














SECRETARY 

and assistant to proprietor of success- 
ful sales and advertising service—agency 
located in Chicago specializing in direct- 
mail, wanted to learn business thoroughly 
with a view to outright ownership by 
purchase in a year or so when present 
owner will retire. Net profit ten thou- 
sand in 1926, and growing steadily. 
Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 








Photo - Engraving Salesman 


A real opportunity for an ambitious, 
aggressive salesman who knows and has 
sold engravings. 

To the right man we will make a very 
attractive ission arrang nt. 

A wonderful chance to progress with 
a reputable, well-known Chicago house. 

Reply, giving age, education and ex- 
perience. All applications held in strict 
eonfidence. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Rapid, accurate stenographer, 
Christian young man or woman, who can 
take advertisements, news _ stories, 
speeches from advertising manager and 
see printing jobs through shop. Ability to 
write news will mean quicker advance- 
ment, but not essential. Good salary. 
Pleasant shop. No beginners wanted. 
Henry, Murray Hill, 8115. 


GRAVURE SALESMAN WANTED 

An unusually successful rotogravure 
organization operating with nation wide 
service day and night, producing high 
grade work has immediate need of the 
services of an experienced salesman, to 
cover New England with Boston as 
headquarters. ° 

An aggressive man will find an excep- 
tional opportunity to increase his earn- 
ings. If you are just a printing salesman, 
please do not answer. We want a man 
with ideas—a man who is capable of 
selling those ideas to a fertile and al- 
ready productive market. 

State age, experience, religion and 
salary desired. All letters will be held 
in strict confidence. Box 992, P. I. 


Wanted—aAdvertising Copy Writer 


If you believe the Southwest is still 
populated by Indians, this ad will not 
interest you. If, on the other hand, you 
are a young man who can see that the 
Southwest is growing by leaps and 
bounds, rewarding those who share in 
its development, you may be eligible for 
a position now being created to meet 
the growth of a leading newspaper in a 
Southwestern city of more than 100,000 
population. The man we want has had 
three years or more of copy writing 
experience either with a small agency or 
a newspaper. The salary to start is fair; 
the opportunity for promotion is great. 
Send full particulars with first letter. 
Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


I want to place one of my secretaries, 
Elsie Shayne, a competent stenographer 
and experienced editorial helper. Write 
me here. Thomas L. Masson, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 


EDITORIAL PROOFREADER 
Young woman experience both book and 
commercial printing. Mail order cata- 
logues; booklets. Expert in type _selec- 
tion. Skilful make-up. Careful editing of 
copy to minimize possibility of errors. 
Accurate proofreading. Box 964, P. I. 


BUSINESS GETTER 


Young woman experienced account execu- 
tive with excellent record in selling, 
closing and holding advertisers, seeks 
new connection with good agency. 
Salary and commission. Box 994, ba 


Advertising Salesman—with broad sales 
and executive ability; thoroughly experi- 
enced, grounded worker in large national, 
class and trade fields; have represented 
leading publications; successful record ; 
good acquaintance New York and East 
ern advertisers and agencies; best refer- 
ences; available for publisher needing first- 
class, reliable Eastern representative or 
manager; strict confidence. Box 303, P.I 
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Woman accustomed to responsibility— 
Expert bookkeeper and accountant; exper 
ence in planning and supervising accour 
ing department, financial statements, offi 
management and secretarial duties. Avai 
able February first and willing to remo: 
to any part of country. Box 965, P. 


Advertising Assistant. Young man, 2 
married. Employed handling produ 
tion, layouts and _ copy. Resignir « 
January 29. Seeks opportunity, sala 
secondary. Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 


; PRODUCTION MAN 
desires position with advertising agen 
Skilful typographer. Experienced 
ordering art, printing, and engravin 
Age 25. Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 


HIGH CLASS TYPOGRAPHER 
who is master in his craft; not an art 
ist, but translates his ideas into type 
with known artistic effects; excellent 
layouts. Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
38, desires bigger opportunities. Has p 
duced noteworthy results. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical fix 
Married. Christian. Box 978, P. I. 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 
Services thoroughly experienced n 
private secretary correspondent are a\ 
able. Aggressive. Salary secondary 
opportunity. Box 991, Printers’ Ink 


Experience vs. Brains 
Which is more valuable? Don’t worry 
I have both. Try me. Executive, Box 
985, Printers’ Ink. 





’ 

















All ’round copy, production and 
contact man. 5 years diversified 
advertising experience. 24, mar- 
ried, college-trained. Box 305, P.I. 





Part-time 


services offered by former Lord & 
homas man. Box 983, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising, sales-promotion productior 
man of unusual ability, wide experienc 
and_ successful record, now employed 
available part-time reasonable compensa 
tion, or will accept suitable whole-time 
connection. Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION or ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Plan and produce l 








local and national 
advertising all phases in complete detail; 
prepare sales promotion campaigns; |! 
ness producer; good organizer; age 26 
university graduate. Box 967, P. | 


Manufacturers of industrial products 
will find this man, age 38, a terse, force 
ful, effective writer of trade journal ad 
vertisements, direct-mail copy, and sales 
letters, and an efficient manager of their 
advertising department. Salary, $5.(00 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 


Distribution 
I can sell your line in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Straight commission. Must be 
capable of twelve thousand yearly 
oO. . DooritTLe 
Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 
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TERTISING MAN, 25. 3 years as 
2 years 
layout, 
buying. 
| 


t advertising manager, 
y. Thorough knowledge 
production and space 
4 able at once. Box 995, P. 
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SEASONED ADVERTISING MAN 
wants job-o’-work. Salesman, copy 
writer, executive. Alert, versatile re- 


sourceful. What have you? Address 
Box 984, Printers’ Ink. 





Ad: ertising Man; 28; 3 years university 
ng; no experience, but creative abil- 

ty “mn copy writing, layout; can draw; 

11 ars’ typographical printing experi- 
employed; salary secondary to op- 
nity. Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Am now employed in large 4A agency, 
experienced in layout, production, typog- 

and direct mail. College graduate, 
Christian (27) thorough, even-tempered, 
moc crate compensation. Box 973, P. I. 


Copy Writer and Contact Woman 

\ d experience, college graduate, orig- 
and forceful writer, knowledge of 
ction and layout, fashion, cosmetic 
nstitutional copy specialist, desires 
connection with Al agency or pub- 
mm. . Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Solicitor desires change. 
Fight years’ experience selling representa- 
tive list of daily and Sunday newspapers 
to New York agencies and advertisers. 
G salesman, correspondent and sales 

writer. Understands office manage- 

and detail. Age 31. Married. 
Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Ninc years with large 
publishing concern, thoroughly conver- 
t with office routine and handling ad- 
sing copy, schedules. directory com- 
pi mn, proofreading and make up, also 
has ability to close advertising contracts, 
rove herself valuable asset to busy 
executive. Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY—LAYOUT—CONTACT MAN 
Seven years’ successful experience in di 
rect mail service, retail copy and free 
lance work. Thoroughly familiar with 
mechanics of advertising. Ability to 
sell, create, write and follow through 
mplete campaigns. Age 27, married, 
around $3,750. A large manu- 
facturer or medium sized agency can_use 
me profitably. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising secretary and copy writer 
desires responsible position. Young lady, 
3, good appearance, college education; 
years’ advertising publishing, news- 
and _sales-promotion experience. 

r writer and correspondent. Can 

ize layouts, handle production and 

ip. Executive and creative ability, 

ned with tactful and congenial per- 

ty, render her valuable assistant to 

busy executive. Box 966, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE: General Manager, Sales 

ger. Young man, 33 years, Gen. Mgr. 
0,000 distributing corp., desires to 
change account financial difficulties 
inufacturer. Have personal ability 
xperience in selling, organizing and 
inizing in all departments of a busi- 
8 years with same organization. 
like to make connection with or- 
tion offering future possibilities to 
g man willing to prove his worth. 
has been over $6,000 per year, 
t concerned about immediate salary 
ing opportunity is there for man 
lity who knows how to WORK. 
ss Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 
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THOROUGHLY seasoned trade paper 
representative, a he-salesman, excellent 
editorial man, a “whizz” on promotional 
matter seeks Mid-West connection sell- 
ing space, writing or sales promotion. 
Age 40. Tip-top references. Address 
Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Circulation Manager: Roadman 
6 years’ experience all phases of circu- 
lation work, dealer check-ups, increas- 
ing circulation collections, appointing 
agents, etc. Has covered dealers in New 
England, South and Eastern States, now 
open for engagement. Can you use him? 
References furnished. Box 982, P. I 


Seasoned Advertising Executive 
with nine years’ unusually diversified ex- 
perience as copy writer, advertising man- 
ager and direct mail specialist seeks an 
opportunity to grow into the heart and 
life of established manufacturing com- 
pany or agency; 32, married, university 
graduate, average income last four years 
$6,000. Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT 

Young woman ten years diversified ex- 
perience; secretary; assistant to sales 
manager; ce supervisor; excellent edu- 
cation; competent dictator, fine vocabu- 
lary; handles volume correspondence in- 
dependently; mail sales solicitation, fol- 
low-up systems; capable composing letters 
that promote good will, retain and in- 
crease business; expert stenographer. Box 
909 Printers’ Ink. 
Do You Want an Editor and Business 
Counsellor for Your Trade Paper? 
Can an executive in nationally known or- 
ganization specializing in advertising and 
sales be of help to you? Ten years’ edi- 
torial experience on prominent national 
magazines; wide knowledge in outlining 
editor‘al policies and in working with 
executives and advertising departments 
on magazine promotion. Experienced in 
ordering copy and illustrations, planning 
make-up, writing editorials and features, 
if desired. Understands consumer and deal- 
er appeal and can stimulate and aid sales 
of products, or rouse any type of readers 
to action and response. Box 986, P. 


VISUALIZER 


ARTIST, NOW FREE-LANCING IN 
NEW YORK, SPECIALIZING IN 
MODERN LETTERING AND DECO- 
RATION, WISHES POSITION AS 
VISUALIZER. NEW YORK PRE- 
FERRED, BUT WOULD CONSIDER 
PHILADELPHIA OR _ VICINITY. 
BOX 304, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Fo® many years we have 
co-operated with The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company in the planning 
and directing of advertising 
that has made “Wear-Ever” 
a household name. 


‘Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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One reason why the Chicago 
Tribune prints more than twice 
the advertising lineage of any 
other Chicago newspaper — 


@ 


Gameiut Motor Company. Inc 


os 
MUPMOBILE 
40 20 weneas evewue 


Cmicaso 


The Chicago Tribune, 
Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois 


December 22d, 1926. 


Gentlemen: 

About a year ago, when we changed our advertising policy from the use 
of comparatively small space to dominating full page and double pages 
in The Tribune, we wrote you concerning the success of our advertising, 
Continuing this policy, our business has had a very satisfactory increase 
during 1926. 

Our gain in sales during the first ten months of 1926 has .been more 
than 24% greater than for the same period last year. Our Chicago dis- 
trict sales have increased from $4,308,499 during the first 10 months of 
1925 to $5,711,567 in 1926, a gain of more than $1,400,000. 

Of, the assistance rendered by advertising in accomplishing this result. 
the greater part of the credit can undoubtedly go to The Chicago Tribune, 
for we have used considerably more space in The Tribune than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 

We expect to continue to use The Chicago Tribune to display the solid 
merits of the Hupmobile to the public. Our advertising campaign for 
1927 will be increased in accordance with the increasing popularity of 
the Hupmobile six and eight cylinder cars. 

Very truly yours, 


GAMBILL MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 


Zs 


President. 


One issue of The Sunday Tribune carries more auto- 
mobile advertising (averaging throughout the year) than 
a full week’s issues of any other Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 











